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THE EVOLUTION OF EMERSON AS AN 
ABOLITIONIST 


MARJORY M. MOODY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LL BIOGRAPHERS of Emerson deal with his attitude 

towards slavery. A problem which occupied him in some 
measure from 1822 until the Emancipation Proclamation demands 
attention. But while many writers have dealt with the question, 
their treatments have been general, their tone has been defensive 
to protect him from the charge that he was too aloof from public 
questions, and their explanations of his position have always been 
partial and sometimes incorrect." Emerson’s ultimate attitude 
towards slavery was a result of a complex growth over a period 
of fifteen years, and it can be understood rightly only from a de- 
tailed study. To present such a study is the purpose of this paper. 


I 


In November, 1822, Ralph Waldo Emerson made the first refer- 
ence to slavery which appears in his published writings. It is typi- 
cal of the man whose interests were literature and philosophy before 
all else. He wrote in his journal at that time what appears to be a 
literary experiment more than a commentary upon a moral issue. 
The “Vision of Slavery,” as he entitled the story, begins: “In my 
dreams I departed to distant climes and to different periods, and 


Tt has been said, for instance, that “Emerson, the philosopher, did the thinking, 
and furnished the intellectual implements to the abolitionists" (Newell Dwight Hillis, 
The Battle of Principles: A Study of the Heroism and Eloquence of the Antislavery 
Conflict, New York, 1912, p. 96). Raymer McQuiston’s study, although thorough, has 
not recognized the very important nature of Emerson’s reaction to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill (The Relation of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Public Affairs, Bulletin of the University 
of Kansas, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, Lawrence, Kan., April, 1923, p. 43). James Elliott Cabot 
has presented the evidence at greater length than has McQuiston but has attempted no 
critical opinion (4 Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Cambridge, 1887, passim). George 
Edward Woodberry writes that Emerson “desired the abolition of slavery, and in private 
and as an individual on all proper occasions . . . spoke out in defence of the negroes,” 
Certainly this statement can be disproved (Ralph Waldo Emerson, “English Men of 
Letters,” New York, 1926, pp. 70-71). However, such incorrect statements are not so 
frequent as incomplete or partially inaccurate conclusions such as Van Wyck Brooks draws 
when he says that the defection of Daniel Webster caused Emerson to shift from accept- 
ance of slavery to a deliberate, planned attack against the institution (The Life of Emer- 
son, New York, 1932, p. 246). A 
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my fancy presented before me many extraordinary societies, and 
many old and curious institutions. I sat on the margin of the 
River of Golden Sands when the thirsty leopard came thither to 
drink.”? In Emerson’s vision, a florid description of African scen- 
ery is intermingled with a romantic story of the capture and en- 
slavement of Negroes. The conclusion of the piece, however, 
moralizes on the slaves’ condition: “Confess that there are secrets 
in that Providence which no human eye can penetrate, which 
darken the prospect of Faith, and teach us the weakness of our 
Philosophy.”* From this statement it is clear that at an early 
date Emerson already believed that some compensatory law oper- 
ated within the institution of slavery. 

A few days later, feeling his way towards the conclusion that it 
was the natural order of things for there to be some differentiation 
between the black and white races, the philosopher wrote in his 
journal: 


. .. Nature has plainly assigned different degrees of intellect to these 
different races, and the barriers between are insurmountable. 

This inequality is an indication of the design of Providence that some 
should lead, and some should serve.* 


In the pages which followed, Emerson presented the arguments 
for and against slavery, at last forsaking logic to write: “To estab- 
lish, by whatever specious argumentation, the perfect expediency 
of the worst institution on earth is prima facie an assault upon 
Reason and Common Sense.”* But he concluded, finally, that the 
laws of nature establish the slave in his natural place, and that the 
problem of whether one man has the right to take away another 
man’s freedom and own him completely, could not be solved be- 
cause it involved the long unsolved question of freedom of the 
will. Morally indignant, intellectually impotent, he took refuge 
in a consoling optimism: “Under the influence of better arguments 
than can be offered in support of slavery we should sustain our 


2 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston, 1909), I, 177. Hereinafter this work will be identified as Journals. 

5 Journals, I, 180. t Ibid., I, 181. 

5 Ibid., 1, 185. 

ê Ralph L. Rusk (ed.), The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939). L 
137. Apparently Emerson found slavery good ground for discussion of free will. In 
letter to Mary Moody Emerson which appears on this page he poses the same question 
See also fhid., 1, 148. 
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tranquillity by the confidence that no surrender of our opinion is 
ever demanded, and that we are only required to discover the lurk- 
ing fallacy which the disputant acknowledges to exist.”” 


It is not surprising that in 1822 a young New Englander (Emer- 
son was then nineteen) should be more concerned with the roman- 
tic possibilities of slavery as a literary subject, or the philosophic 
principles upon which it could be justified or condemned, than 
with plans for abolition. Although the Missouri Compromise two 
years before had brought the question to the North as a political 
problem, it was eleven years before Garrison’s Liberator was first 
published. Slavery was accepted by the North as well as by the 
South in 1822. 


In 1826, however, at least the selling of human beings, if not 
the actual holding of them, led Emerson to write that “to stop 
the slave traffic the nations should league themselves in indissolu- 
ble bands, should link the thunderbolts of national power to de- 
molish this debtor to all Justice human and divine.”* 


Except for these two references Emerson wrote nothing about 
slavery until he came in direct contact with the Negro when he 
traveled through Charleston on his way to Florida for his health 
in 1827. While there he observed the ceremony with which even 
the blacks greeted each other upon the streets, saying that he had 
never seen an awkward Carolinian.® Emerson had already formed 
some opinion of the planter and his relation to the slave while at 
Harvard through association with his classmates from the South, 
and his early defense of the slaveowner was no doubt influenced by 
his friendship for such men as John Gourdin and Robert Wood- 
ward Barnwell.7° But, during his stay in the South, despite his 


7 Journals, I, 185. 8 bid., Ul, 8o. 

° Ibid., II, 142. 

1° The charm and grace of the Southerner’s manners had always impressed the Yankee 
Emerson. At Harvard he had roomed with John Gourdin, a Frenchman from Charles- 
ton. The Southerner as a type’ interested Emerson, and he wrote to another classmate, 
“What kind of people are the Southerners in your vicinity? . . . You know our idea 
of an accomplished Southerner—to wit—as ignorant as a hear, as irascible & nettled 
as any porcupine, as polite as a troubadour, & a very John Randolph in character & 
address” (Rusk, op. cit, I, 107). And in another letter written the same year he 
solicits a correspondence with Mellish Irving Motte, saying, “If it were necessary to say 
any more, I might add that the peculiar & striking distinctions which we see at Cam- 
bridge separating our Northern and Southern Countrymen have always urged my 
curiosity to inquiries somewhat deeper & more general than common conversation 
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personal observation of the institution of slavery, only by a single 
reference did he hint at disapproval of the system. In his journal 
for February, 1827, after attending a Bible meeting which happened 
to be held next door to a slave auction, he wrote: “. . . almost 
without changing our position we might aid in sending the Scrip- 
tures into Africa, or bid for ‘four children without the mother’ 
who had been kidnapped therefrom.”** In June, 1827, Emerson 
returned to Concord, Massachusetts, leaving the slave territory; he 
was not inspired to write again upon the subject of slavery until 
eight years later. 


u 

The demand for raw cotton had increased since the invention 
of the cotton gin in 1793, and as they grew into an economic unit 
the slave states were becoming a political unit. With the demand 
for labor the value of the individual slave increased, and the patri- 
archal system which had existed before the growing commercialism 
arrived was now supplanted by a purely economic relationship. 4s 
the slaves’ condition became worse, abolitionist sentiment grew. 
William Lloyd Garrison led the active antislavery movement which 
appeared, publishing on January 1, 1831, the first number of the 
Liberator. Two years later Wendell Phillips established the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, which supported the cause of im- 
mediate and uncompensated emancipation.’ While often in sym- 
pathy with the moral beliefs of a man like Phillips, the North- 
erners, in the main, disliked the abolitionists’ tactics and preferred 
to keep the issue out of politics. They felt, as did Emerson, that 
slavery was a problem of the South. But as much as they would 
have preferred things to remain thus, the question soon became 
acutely national when, in 1835, at Charleston, abolitionist literature 


allows . . .” (sbid., I, 108-109). For further references which comment on the Southerner 
in this same vein, see Journals, IV, 312-313, and Cabot, op. cit, Il, 594. 

Robert Woodward Barnwell, a classmate who later took an important part in the 
government of the Confederate States, was always admired by Emerson, and in 1866 the 
latter wrote, “Will you let an old classmate after nearly a century claim you thus, in 
writing you I think for the first time. But I wish you to know that distance, politics, 
war, even, at last, have not been able to efface in any manner the high affectionate excep- 
tional regard in which I, in common I believe with all your old contemporaries of 1817- 
21, have firmly held you as our avowed chief . . .” (Rusk, op. cit., V, 468). 

™ Journals, I, 177. 

7 Other less radical elements in the antislavery movement were led by William 
Ellery Channing and Robert Purvis, President of the Underground Railroad workers. 
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was taken from the post office and burned. From 1836 to 1844 a 
“gag resolution” caused all antislavery petitions to be tabled. With 
the rest of the North, although slowly, very slowly, Emerson began 
to express himself upon the issue. 

The same year in which the Liberator had first appeared Emer- 
son had lent his pulpit at the Second Church to an antislavery 
speaker. In 1835 he himself denounced, in rather negative terms, 
the slaveholder: “I pray God that not even in my dream or in mad- 
ness may I ever incur the disgrace of articulating one word of 
apology for the slave-trader or the slave-holder.”2* At the same 
time, while not an abolitionist, he admitted the justice of the latter’s 
position: “People [abolitionists] just out of the village, or the shop, 
reason and plead like practised orators, such scope the subject gives 
them, and such stimulus to their affections.”** 

“Slavery,” wrote Emerson, “is an institution for converting men 
into monkeys.”?® 

The following fall, at the request of some of the citizens of 
Concord, he made his first public address on slavery. Here he took 
the position which was to govern his attitude towards the anti- 
slavery movement until March 7, 1850. He began his speech by 
saying that it was the prerogative and the duty of New England 
to open its hails and churches to free discussion of any question 
which involved the rights of man.** His emphasis, however, was 
upon free speech and not upon the rights of man, for he con- 
tinued: “But, when we have distinctly settled for ourselves the 
right and wrong of this question, and have covenanted with our- 
selves to keep the channels of opinion open, each man for himself, 
I think we have done all that is incumbent on most of us to do.”"" 

He urged that his listeners not be too critical of the slave- 
owners, or become lost in pity for the slaves, but remember the 
evil at home which needed correction. “. . . let us not reproach 
the planter, but own that his misfortune is at least as great as 
his sin.”*® He went on to express the opinion that the slave’s con- 


+8 Journals, II, 447. 34 Ibid., I, 469. 18 Ibid., IV, 200. 

18 There had been some difficulty in obtaining the Second Church in which he appeared; 
in fact, most of the public buildings were closed to discussions of slavery. 

3? Cabot, op. cit, Il, 426. 

18 Ibid. The inconsistency of this statement with that which has been quoted above 
can probably be accounted for when we consider that the former was privately written 
and that this statement was made before a group which he was, in some measure at 
least, trying to influence towards tolerance. 
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dition was the inevitable result of his character. “The degradation 
of that black race, though now lost in the starless spaces of the past, 
did not come without sin.”*® When free, warned Emerson, the 
Negroes would only prey upon each other. It is the black man 
whom the abolitionist wishes to abolish, not slavery. When aboli- 
tion is accomplished “it will then appear quickly enough that the 
brute instinct rallies and centres in the. black man.”™ Reading 
such statements, one finds it more surprising that Emerson spoke 
at all in defense of the antislavery movement, than that he did not 
' rise to the defense of emancipation sooner than he did. 

James Elliot Cabot, friend and official biographer to Emerson, 
comments that this speech was too philosophical and cold to suit 
both the abolitionists and some of Emerson’s friends, and he quotes 
a passage which serves as a defense of the position. Reform should 
come from the individual, Emerson believed; therefore he mis- 
trusted the philanthropist. Often reformers try, as he was afraid 
Concord might try in the instance of slavery, to correct the wrongs 
abroad, forgetting those at home. Nevertheless, he admitted that 
he was not wholly out of sympathy with this class of people: 


But my conscience, my unhappy conscience, respects that hapless class 
who see the faults and stains of our social order, and who pray and strive 
incessantly to right the wrong. . . . Yes, and the prostrate penitent 
also,—he is not comprehensive, he is not philosophical in those tears and 
groans. Yet I feel that under him and his partiality and exclusiveness is 
the earth and the sea and all that in them is, and the axis around which 
the universe revolves passes through his body there where he stands.?* 


It. is clear that it was partially the effort to remain philosophical 
and comprehensive which kept Emerson from becoming an aboli- 
tionist or at least-an ardent antislavery man until the Fugitive Slave 
Bill made the issue an almost personal matter. He feared lest 
Boston should lose her poise: “It is becoming in the scholar to in- 
sist on central soundness rather than on superficial applications. I 
am to demand the absolute right, afirm that, do that; but not to 
push Boston into a false, showy, theatrical attitude, endeavoring 
to persuade her she is more virtuous than she is.”** Though he 
thus publicly urged tolerance and the duty of beginning reform at 


38 Cabot, op. cit., TI, 428 2° rhid., Il, 429. 
3i Ibid., II, 427. 22 Thid., H, 430. 
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home, Emerson gave evidence, in the privacy of his journal, of his 
awareness of the reason, if not the justification, for the zeal of the 
extremists: “The fury with which the slaveholder and the slave- 
trader defend every inch of their plunder, of their bloody deck and 
howling auction, only serves as a Trump of Doom to alarum the ear 
of mankind, to wake the sleepers and drag all neutrals to take sides 
and listen to the argument which justice shall finally pronounce.””* 

But he was not yet ready to take sides himself. The purpose 
of the abolitionists he agreed with, but their methods he could not 
sanction. He felt that they were philanthropists who gave all their 
charity outside home.** In his journal he denounced them as being 
insincere: “Does he not do more to abolish Slavery who works all 
day steadily in his garden than he who goes to the Abolition meet- 
ing and makes a speech? ... Do not, then, I pray you, talk of the 
work and the fight, as if it were anything more than a pleasant 
-oxygenation of your lungs.”*® He continued, advancing the argu- 
ment that the true abolitionist would not eat sugar, wear cotton, or 
smoke tobacco. As he had done before in the earlier days, he de- 
fended the planter, saying that if the latter could replace slaves with 
machines he would willingly do it. In the meantime, he wrote, a 
“silent fight, without war-cry or triumphant brag, then, is the 
new Abolition of New England.”?° 


iI 


On August 1, 1844, Emerson addressed an abolitionist audience 
in Concord on the emancipation of the Negroes of the British 
West Indies.2” In the beginning he admitted that he felt that in 
a sense he was speaking out of turn: 


I might well hesitate, coming from other studies, and without the small- 
est claim to be a special laborer in this work of humanity, to undertake 


8 Journals, IV, 374. 

at Essays, First Series, Vol. II of The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Standard 
Library ed., 14 vols., Boston, 1883-1895), p. 139. This edition will hereinafter be 
identified as Works, 

35 Journals, VI, 534. 

26 Thid., VI, 536. ý 

27 The address was given before one of the Abolitionist Picnics which had been origi- 
nally suggested in the Liberator for June 24, 1842, by John A. Collins, an Andover Theo- 
logical student. His plan was to hold annual celebrations, designed to foster antislavery 
sentiment, on the anniversary of the West Indian Emancipation. The idea was very 
successful, and Emerson spoke occasionally at- the picnics held near Boston (Marian H. 
Studley, “An ‘August First’ in 1844,” New England Quarterly, XVI, 567-577 (Dec. 1943). 
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to set this matter before you; which ought rather to be done by a strict 
co-operation of many well-advised persons; but I shall not apologize for 
my weakness. In this cause, no man’s weakness is any prejudice: it has 
a thousand sons; if one man cannot speak, ten others can... .28 


This weakness which Emerson talks of, his inability to justify 
active participation in the abolition movement, is manifest in the 
conclusion which he draws after giving a long history of the West 
Indian Emancipation. With characteristic optimism based on the 
long view, he prophesied: 


Seen in the masses, it cannot be disputed, there is progress in human 
society... . The genius of the Saxon race, friendly to liberty; the enter- 
prise, the very muscular vigor of this nation, are inconsistent with slavery. 
The Intellect, with blazing eye, looking through history from the begin- 
ning onward, gazes on this blot and it disappears.?° i 


Except for three points, Emerson’s tone had not changed greatly 
since the 1837 speech, and he was not yet ready to act. The revision 
of thought on these three points, however, was important in the 
development of his attitude towards slavery. 

The first of these changes, the least important of the three, was 
the opinion he publicly expressed towards the planter. He warned: 


We sometimes say, the planter does not want slaves, he only wants the 
immunities and the luxuries which the slave yields him; give him money, 
give him a machine that will yield him as much money as the slaves, 
and he will thankfully let them go. . . . But I think experience does not 
warrant this favorable distinction, but shows the existence, besides the 
covetousness, of a bitterer element, the love of power, the voluptuous- 
ness of holding a human being in his absolute control.°° 


The second of the changes was probably a strong influence in 
adding to his sympathy with the abolitionists’ cause. It seems 
to have been his study of the West Indian Emancipation which led 
him to have the more tolerant attitude towards the Negro which he 
expressed thus: 


Not the least affecting part of this history of abolition is the annihilation 
of the old indecent nonsense about the nature of the negro... . It now 
33 Miscellanies, Vol. XI of Works, pp. 131-132. 
3° Miscellanies, p. 175. 


2 Ibid., pp. 148-149. For Emerson’s opinion of the planter, sce also Journals, VIII, 
386; IX, 49-50, 327-328. 
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appears that the negro race is, more than any other, susceptible of rapid 
civilization. . . . 

I have said that this event interests us because it came mainly from 
the concession of the whites; I add, that in part it is the earning of the 
blacks. They won the pity and respect which they have received, by 
their powers and native endowments. . . . I esteem the occasion of 
this jubilee to be the proud discovery that the black race can contend 
with the white... 34 


This generous comment is a far cry from opinions which Emerson 
had expressed in the 1837 speech. 


The third and most important of the developments which had 
taken place in Emerson’s mind by 1844 was caused by actions of 
the slave power. Negro citizens of Massachusetts, traveling by 
water to South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, had been arrested 
on ship, jailed, and even enslaved when not ransomed, Personal 
stories of these illegal seizures had come to Emerson, and he was 
outraged, outraged at the illegality of the action, at the inhumanity 
of it, and most of all that Massachusetts was so defamed. Now, 
turning from the subject of West Indian Emancipation, he told his 
Concord neighbors: 


Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massachusetts ship was as much the 
territory of Massachusetts as the floor on which we stand. It should be as 
sacred as the temple of God. . . . The Governor of Massachusetts is a 
trifler; the State-house in Boston is a play-house; the General Court is a 
dishonored body, if they make laws which they cannot execute. [He 
continued, urging that the Federal government, if necessary, should inter- 
vene.]| As for dangers to the Union, for such demands!—The Union 
is already at an end when the first citizen of Massachusetts is thus out- 
raged ... there is a disastrous want of men from New England.®? 


He urged that, as a last resort, the masses should take matters 
out of the hands of politicians and, as the British had done, boycott 
products from the offending states until satisfaction was received. 
He himself turned the matter over in his mind, for he wrote to 


31 Miscellanies, pp. 168-173. In this address he also said, “But if the black man 
carries in his bosom an indispensable element of a new and coming civilization; for the 
sake of that element, no wrong, nor strength nor circumstance can hurt him; he will 
survive and play his part. . . . The antislavery of the whole world is dust in the 
balance before this . . .” (sbid., p. 172). 

32 Ibid., pp. 160-163. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier a month later that he had been thinking 
of the “best way of befriending the slave and ending slavery.”** 

Yet, while his sympathy gradually moved toward the abolition- 
ists, he regularly veered back to his philosophic detachment. He 
wrote Carlyle after his address on the British emancipation: 


But of what you say now and heretofore respecting the remoteness of 
my writing and thinking from real life, though I hear substantially the 
same criticism made by my own countrymen, I do not know what it 
means. If I can at any time express the law and the ideal right, that 
should satisfy me without measuring the divergence from it of the last 
act of Congress. And though I sometimes accept a popular call, and 
preach on Temperance or the Abolition of Slavery, as lately on the 1st 
of August, I am sure to feel, before I have done with it, what an intru- 
sion it is into another sphere, and so much loss of virtue in my own.34 


In the address which Emerson refers to, it will be remembered, 
he had spoken of the outrage against the Massachusetts Negroes 
who had been kidnapped in the slave states. The matter was 
brought even closer to home later that same year when Samuel 
Hoar, long a friend of Emerson’s and a citizen of Concord, who 
had been sent to South Carolina as the agent of Massachusetts to 
protect the rights of her colored citizens, was expelled by a mob. 
In a letter to his son William on December 31, 1844, Emerson 
wrote that there were rumors of a meeting to be held about Hoar’s 
case. But he himself was not yet ready to act, and the same letter 
expressed the unusual desire that Massachusetts take no notice of 
the insult done to her and to Hoar, but require only that her free 
colored citizens not be enslaved.” In January, 1845, the meeting 
was held, and Emerson attended it. Two months later he wrote 
in his journal that the expulsion of Hoar was final proof that Massa- 
chusetts had been dishonored by South Carolina, and that she 
should not deign to retaliate, but wait and use the incident as a 
testing ground for the temper of the Federal government towards 
the South.*" 


33 Rusk, op. cit., HI, 261. 

** Charles Eliot Norton (ed.), The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1834-1872 (Boston, 1894), Il, 85. 

**'Rusk, op. cit, Hl, 275. 

*© Cabot, op. cit, II, 751. In Appendix F, which lists speeches made by Emerson, 
Cabot includes some notes which he supposed were written for this occasion. 

` Concord, as well as the state of Massachusetts, was being embroiled in the conflict. 
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As sectionalism grew and the South and North fought for politi- 
cal supremacy, national questions involved the Concord sage. When 
the proslavery element fought for the annexation of Texas, Emer- 
son wrote that New England should resist it “tooth and nail.”** 
The ultimate practical difference was negligible, he believed,®* 
but Massachusetts had a moral obligation to protect her interests 
against the South. He attended several antiannexation meetings, 
at one of them delivering the address “Politics,” in which he 
preached the doctrine of compensation as operating in political 
parties, and in which he was characteristically optimistic about the 
Republic.*° 


Towards the war with Mexico which followed the annexation 
of Texas, Emerson took a similar attitude. It also gave him 
another opportunity to criticize the halfway measures of abolition- 
ists. Henry David Thoreau had refused to pay his poll tax because 
of the iniquity of the government, and this Emerson approved; but 
when Bronson Alcott refused to pay his state tax he pointed out 
that Alcott continued to pay other taxes which supported the 
war.*? 


Three months after war with Mexico was declared, again on 
the anniversary of the liberation of the slaves in the British West 
Indies, Emerson spoke at Waltham on slavery. Putting aside prac- 
tical considerations, he announced that he now spoke from a moral 
point of view: “I concern myself now with the morals of the sys- 
tem, which seem to scorn a tedious catalogue of particulars on a 
question so simple as this. The sentiment of right, which is the 


The curators of the lyceum could not agree whether or not to allow Wendell Phillips 
to lecture on their platform. Emerson urged that Phillips appear, first, he said, because 
the lyceum was in need of good speakers, and second, because the subject of slavery 
had “a commanding right to be heard in all places in New England, in season, and some- 
times out of season . . .” (Journals, VIL, 5). As witnessed by the order in which he 
listed his reasons for supporting Phillips, the antislavery movement was still secondary 
in his consideration. Nevertheless, he supported the cause and the personal rights of 
the Negro, refusing to lecture at the lyceum of another city when he found that the 
Blacks were being discriminated against in the matter of tickets and seats (Rusk, op. cit. 
Ill, 322-323). 

*8 Journals, VI, 495. 

5° Thid., VIL, 26-27. 

*“ Essays, Second Series, Vol. III of Works, pp. 191-211. 

“ Journals, VIIL, 219. For further comments on the Mexican War, see also ibid., VIL, 
205, 242; Rusk, op. cit, V, 18. Emerson said of this war, “The United States will 
conquer Mexico, but it will be as the man swallows the arsenic, which brings him down 
in turn. Mexico will poison us” (Journals, VII, 206). 
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principle of civilization and the reason of reason, fights against 
this damnable atheism.”*? This is good evidence that Emerson was 
soon to join the ranks of the men who worked with one purpose: 
to emancipate the slaves. The moral problem had come home to 
him. Yet it is doubtful that he actually foresaw the struggle that 
was to come when he wrote: “. . . it seems inevitable that a revolu- 
tion is preparing, at no distant day, to set these disjointed matters 
right.”** Emerson traveled outside the United States from October, 
1847, to August, 1848, and from the time he sailed until the defal- 
cation of Webster his public and private comment on slavery both 
in significance and extent was negligible. 


IV 


On March 7, 1850, Daniel Webster spoke in the Senate of the 
United States to support the compromise which had been initiated 
by Henry Clay. Webster had been the great hope of New England 
antislavery men, who felt that if anyone could stand against the 
South it would be the senator from Massachusetts. Now, while 
strictly sympathetic with the Northern cause, Webster put the 
Union before all else and so became a traitor in the eyes of many 
who had worshiped him. l 

Since he had been in his teens, Emerson had given his full 
share of admiration to Webster. He had called him “our Giant,”** 
and a “true Genius,”*° and had said that in a million he would 
be singled out.*® The reader of Emerson’s journals finds more 
references to Webster than to any other one man, Emerson devoting 
as many as six pages to a discussion of him in one instance.*? 
From 1820 until April, 1850, the journals are full of praise for him. 
But on the date when Webster spoke for the Compromise of 1850 
Emerson wrote: “I think there was never an event half so painful 
occurred in Boston as the letter [of protest] with eight hundred 
signatures to Webster.”*® He became bitter in his disillusionment: 


*2 Cabot, op. cit., II, 432. Cabot reports that this speech is recorded only in a report 
by the New York Tribune for August 7, 1845, and that it is not printed, nor is there a 
manuscript of it known. 

“ Cabot, op. cit., Il, 433. 44 Ibid., I, 92. 

“5 Journals, III, 308-309. t8 bid., VI, 342. 

“" Ihid., VI, 429-435. For further references to Webster before his fall, see ibid., 
J, 16; VI, 342-346; Norton, op. cit, I, 16-17. For an excellent summary of Emerson’s 
opinion of Webster, see Arthur I. Ladu, “Emerson: Whig or Democrat,” New England 
Quarterly, XII, 419-441 (Sept. 1940). 

* Journals, VIIL, 111. 
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Mr. Webster has deliberately taken out his name from all the files 
of honor in which he had enrolled it—from all association with liberal, 
virtuous, and philanthropic men, and read his recantation on his knees 
at Richmond and Charleston. [He has brought down] .. . the free 
and Christian State of Massachusetts to the Cannibal level.*® 


He could not be cruel enough: 


I opened a paper to-day in which he [Webster] pounds on the old 
strings in a letter to the Washington Birthday feasters at New York. 
‘Liberty,’ ‘liberty.’ Pho! Let Mr. Webster, for decency’s sake, shut his 
lips once and forever on this word. The word liberty in the mouth of 
Mr. Webster sounds like the word Jove in the mouth of a courtezan.°° 


All biographers are agreed that the Seventh of March speech 
had a profound effect upon Emerson’s attitude in the slavery ques- 
tion. However, in most cases they overestimate the effect of Web- 
ster’s fall upon Emerson’s subsequent action, or at least underesti- 
mate the importance of the bill which provided for the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law.” Had the Compromise of 1850 been 
passed without Webster’s support there is no doubt that Emerson’s 
procedure would have been much the same. Impossible as it is to 
tell exactly how each played upon his mind and temperament, it is 


“© rhid., VIH, 184-194. 

50 Thid., VII, 182. 

E1 Robert Gay says that the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and Webster’s speech 
“roused him to a greater display of ire than any other public event of his life” (Emerson: 
A Study of the Poet as Seer, Garden City, 1928, p. 215). “The prostration, of Webster 
became the occasion for the towering of the modest Emerson into hitherto undivined 
proportions,” says O. W. Firkins (Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 1915, p. 138). Bliss 
Perry says that Emerson became “ferocious” (Emerson Today, Princeton, 1931, p. 108). 
And Van Wyck Brooks attributes the whole succeeding action of the disillusioned man to 
this speech. He writes: “What turned the tide [from a dormant criticism to an active 
crusade against slavery]. in his mind was the defection of Webster. Could he ever undo 
the mischief this leader he had so revered had wrought in the minds of his countrymen? 
. . » He set to work to- prepare for a campaign. He had a den built in his attic 
for any fugitive slave who happened to be passing through Concord. His mare and 
his covered wagon were always ready to drive a slave to South Acton to meet the train 
for Canada” (Brooks, op. cit., pp. 246-247). While Brooks's emphasis is in the right 
direction, it is badly balanced because he has overestimated Emerson's faith in Webster. 
It must be taken into account that, while Emerson was shocked with the rest of New 
England, and at the same time suffered great personal disillusionment, he had watched 
Webstér fall from perfection before. In 1843 he had written: “He [Webster] has misused 
the opportunity of making himself the darling of the American world in all coming time 
by abstaining from putting himself at the head of the Anti-slavery interest, by standing 
for New England and for man against the bullying and barbarism of the South” (Journals, 
VI, 345). For criticisms which Emerson made of Webster before the Seventh of March 
speech, see also jbid., VI, 507-508, 381. 
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certain that the fall of Webster and the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill caused Emerson to forsake for a.time his distaste of 
philanthropy. 

v 


The volley of attacks which for a decade Emerson loosed against 
the Fugitive Slave Law was continuous and impassioned. For 
ten years such utterances as this were characteristic: 


The very question of property, the house and land we occupy, have 
lost all their sunlight, and a man looks gloomily on his children and 
thinks, What have I done that you should begin life in dishonor? ... 
degradation and personal dishonour . . . now rest like miasma on every 
house in Massachusetts. ... No man can look his neighbor in the face. 
We sneak about with the infamy of crime in the streets and cowardice in 
ourselves, and frankly, one for all, the Union is sunk, the flag is hateful, 
and will be hissed. . . .5? 


A certain detachment towards slavery had existed in the North 
for many years; only after slavery had become a political and 
economic issue did it become, for many, a moral issue. Even then, 
when such friends as Alcott, Thoreau, W. E. Channing, Garrison, 
and Phillips threw themselves into the reform, Emerson had re- 
mained comparatively aloof. In the “Ode” inscribed to Channing 
he had given his reasons clearly: 


I cannot leave 

My honied thought 
For the priest’s cant, 
Or statesman’s rant. 


If I refuse 

My study for their politique, 
Which at the best is trick, 
The angry Muse 

Puts confusion in my brain.5# 


Thus he shows that he remained aloof because of his distrust of 
philanthropy, and Ins belief that as a scholar and a philosopher 


59 Journals, VIII, 185-186. For similar remarks, see ibid., VIII, 179-183, 242, 337- 
339, 449-450; Cabot, op. cit, IL, 585; Norton, op. cit., II, 280-281. Such quotations as the 
one above appear in Emerson's writings until the actual Emancipation Proclamation was 
made, 

53 Poems, Vol. IX of the Works, p. 72. 
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he had other duties to attend to.°* With these ideas he coupled a 
confident optimism that progressing society would ultimately solve 
the problems of the slave. Upon these grounds he had failed to 
act for thirty years. Why, then, when for so long he had been 
conscious of the immorality of slavery, did he now rise so angrily 
at the Fugitive Slave Law? He has supplied the answer: “They 
say now, It is no worse than it was before; only it is manifest and 
acted out. Well I think shat worse. It shows the access of so 
much courage in the bad, so much check of virtue, terror of virtue, 
withdrawn. The tameness is shocking.”** Furthermore, Emerson 
felt that his beloved Massachusetts had been dishonored by the 
triumph of the South, and that his personal liberty had been unjust- 
ly attacked. This feeling led him to write: “We wake up with pain- 
ful arguing, and, after exploring a little to know the cause, find 
it is the odious news in each day’s paper, the infamy that has fallen 
on Massachusetts, that clouds the daylight and takes away the com- 
fort out of every hour.”® His work waited, he wrote Carlyle, 
while he defended himself and Massachusetts: “No books, a few 
lectures, each winter, I write and read. In the spring, the abomina- 
tion of our Fugitive Slave bill drove me to some writing and speech 
making, without hope of effect, but to clear my own skirts.”>" 


Emerson’s confession that he had been driven to action is sig- 
nificant. Although he distrusted public action, it was to the public 
that he had to turn when he looked for support in his fight against 
the Fugitive Slave Law. On May 3, 1851, he delivered an address 
on the law to the citizens of Concord. Webster suffered a harsh 
indictment in this speech, Emerson arguing that “we cannot answer 
for the Union, but we must keep Massachusetts true.”®* Still, he 
was far from going all the way with the abolitionists, for he 
promised the South that the North would never meddle with slav- 


ët William Salter writes, “In the main his [Emerson’s] feeling was that he had a 
work of his own to do in life and that the work might suffer if he joined the com- 
munity. . . . The various reforms were partial, men who immersed themselves in them 
lost the sense of proportion—he wished to stand for the whole of duty and the whole of 
man” (“Emerson's Views of Society and Reform,” International Journal of Ethics, XII, 
4x8, July, 1903). For further references to Emerson's distrust of philanthropy and his 
fecling of responsibility towards philosophy and scholarship, see Journals. VI, 534-536; 
VII, 244; Cabot, op. cit., II, 422, 456. 

° Journals, VIII, 180. 

=e fbid., Vill, 179. For references which express the same idea, see jbid., VIII, 
214-215, 

"T Norton, op. cit., Il, 201. 58 Cabot, op. cit., II, 584. 
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‘ery, providing it were never brought into free territory. He advo- 
cated compensatory emancipation at an estimated cost of one mil- 
lion dollars. “A thousand millions,” he said, “were cheap.”™ But 
after he had repeated this speech several times he apparently realized 
how little he had done, and worked the problem over in his con- 
science: 


I waked at night, and bemoaned myself, because I had not thrown 
myself into this deplorable question of Slavery, which seems to want 
nothing so much as a few assured voices. But then, in hours of sanity, 
I recover myself, and say, “God must govern his own world, and knows 
his way out of his pit, without my desertion of my post, which has none 
to guard it, but me. I have quite other slaves to free than those negroes, 
to wit, imprisoned spirits, imprisoned thoughts, far back in the brain of 
man,—far retired in the heaven of invention, and which, important to 
the republic of Man, have no watchman, or lover, or defender, but I.”6° 


But he did not retire forever. On the anniversary of the Seventh 

of March speech, in 1854, Emerson spoke in New York City. “I 
do not often speak to public questions;—they are odious and hurt- 
ful, and it seems like meddling or leaving your work,” he began.™ 
Nevertheless, he warmed eloquently to his subject, attacking Web- 
ster at length, and finally concluding: “But be that sooner or later 
[that all join the antislavery party], and whoever comes or stays 
away, I hope we have reached the end of our unbelief, have come 
to a belief that there is a divine Providence in the world, which will 
not save us but through our own co-operation.”®* At last Emerson 
seems to have deserted his philosophical contemplation and joined 
the ranks, a “decided abolitionist,” as the Boston Daily Advertiser 

said. 

On January 25, 1854, when he lectured before the Anti-Slavery 
Society of New York, the task was to him “like Hamlet’s task im- 
‘posed on so unfit an agent as Hamlet.” Unlike Hamlet, how- 
ever, he acted frequently, and there followed at least eight lectures 


5° Ibid. For remarks upon Emerson’s suggestion to emancipate with compensation, 
see also Journals, VIII, 201; IV, 184. ‘The May 3 speech was repeated several times on 
behalf of Emerson’s friend Dr. John Palfrey, candidate for Congress, sometimes to the 
accompaniment of hisses and clamors from the audience. 

°° Journals, VIII, 316. 

*" Miscellanies, p. 205. 

ea Ibid., p. 230. 

°3 Cabot, op. cit., II, 587. 

°* Rusk, op. cit., IV, 484. 
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on the subject of slavery from this appearance until the end of 
February, 1855.°° 


Other antislavery speakers and writers gained their share of 
sympathy from him, too, and he read Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book 
and Theodore Parker’s literature.** So, with antislavery speech, 
meetings, and literature, Emerson swam in the great tide which 
was soon to engulf the nation. 


VI 


In 1837 Emerson had befriended Charles Sumner when he had 
sent a formal letter of introduction for him to Carlyle.** In return 
Sumner gave Emerson great satisfaction when he threw his whole 
support against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which Emerson, with 
the rest of the North, hated.” When Sumner was brutally at- 
tacked after a vehement political speech in the Senate, Emerson 
rose to the occasion with a public address. His speech, which was 
made at Concord, was mainly in praise of Sumner’s character, but 
it is significant that he expressed the opinion that when things 
were come to that pass it was then a case of slavery or disunion. 


The remarks which Sumner had made before he was attacked 
had been inspired by the bloody battles between the Missourians and 

` the Free Soil Kansans who had been financed by the New England 
Emigrant Aid Society. A similar society in Massachusetts was sup- 
ported by Emerson with both funds and speeches on its behalf.*° 


In February, 1857, John Brown spoke at Concord and visited 


°° For a list of the dates and titles of these lectures, mostly gathered from newspaper 
reports, see Cabot, op. cit., Il, 598, 759; Rusk, op. cit., IV, 491. 

°° Emerson wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes that he was relieved to know that it was a 
misreport that Holmes had spoken harshly of the abolitionists (Rusk, op. cit, V, 17). 
As quickly as they proved themselves, Emerson said, the abolitionists deserved “respect, 
pause, and conviction and tears of love and gratitude” (Journals, VII, 476). This he 
gave them, on several occasions writing of his sympathy for those who were prosecuted 
for violating the Fugitive Slave Law. (For instance, see Rusk, op. cit, IV, 447-448, 
501-502.) 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin had come to his attention in 1852, and in 1852 and 1855 he read 
and reported his pleasure in Theodore Parker's antislavery literature (Journals, VIII, 346- 
347; Rusk, op. cit., IV, 343). For remarks on Parker's writings, see Rusk, op. cit, IV, 
249-250, 536. 

eT Norton, op. cit, I, 135. For other letters exchanged about Sumner, see Norton, 
op. cit., 1, 206, 215-216, 290, 300. 

ê Rusk, op. cit, IV, 444-445. For Emerson’s opinion of the Kansas-Nebraska affair, 
see also Journals, VIII, 442. 

°° Journals, IX, 50-51. See also’ Miscellanies, XI, 247; Journals, IX, 62. 
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Emerson’s home,”® impressing him so favorably with his cause that 
Emerson suggested that a subscription which he had originally 
intended for the lyceum be given to Brown instead.” Even when 
the news came that Brown had attacked the United States Arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry, Emerson defended him,” and on November 18, 
1859, he spoke at a meeting for the relief of Brown’s family while 
he awaited trial, saying: “History cannot help but praise him. 
Indeed it is the reductio ad absurdum of Slavery, when the Gover- 
nor of Virginia is forced to hang a man whom he declares to be a 
man of the most integrity, truthfulness and courage he has ever 
met.” He spoke several other times to raise money for the 
family, and on December 2, 1859, when Brown was publicly 
hanged, Emerson and several prominent citizens made brief 
speeches.”* 

Emerson hailed Lincoln’s election as “sublime,” and wrote that 
the American masses had made their pronouncement against 
slavery.” But, while Lincoln worked to save the Union from war, 
Emerson, in a speech on January 6, 1861, preached that war covered 
a great and beneficent principle—self-help—and that although it 
was “a beastly game” it was no impediment when duty ordered 
it."® He had said before that the Union was sacred, other things 
being equal; now he proclaimed, “If it is sundered, it will be be- 
cause it had already ceased to have a vital tension.”"* These words 
were spoken amidst hisses and interruptions which finally forced 
Emerson to retire. He returned three months later, speaking at 
Boston, to say that he feared civilization was a failure and that 
property (that is, the South’s preferring property to human rights) 
had “proved too much for the man.”** A few days later his faith 
was restored when the attack upon Fort Sumter settled the issue 
in the mind of the North. 

Emerson was in the midst of a course of lectures on “Life and 


7° Journals, IX, 81-83. ™ Rusk, op. cit, V, 69. 

73 Journals, IX, 242. 13 Miscellanies, p. 253. 

™ Journals, YX, 253; Miscellanies, XI, 259-263. For Emerson’s activities in support of 
Brown, see also Journals, IX, 259, 151, 247-249, 251-252, 266-267; Rusk, op. cit., 
V, 184, 188, 210; Cabot, op. cir., II, 596. 

™ Journals, IX, 286. 7 Cabot, op. cit, Il, 772-773. 

™ Rollo G. Silver, “Emerson: Abolitionist,” New England Quarterly, VI, 156 (March, 
1933). This title is, perhaps, misleading. The article merely reprints a previously un- 
noticed newspaper report on a speech which Emerson made in New. York. 

78 Cabot, op. ciz, Il, 603-604. For other comments on the slaves as property, see 
Journals, VII, 205; VIII, 242, 449-450. 
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Literature” when the news of Fort Sumter came. A scheduled 
lecture was abandoned, and a new one greeting the war was de- 
livered. He spoke joyously: “. . . now a sentiment mightier than 
logic, wide as light, strong as gravity, reaches into the college, the 
bank, the farm-house, and the church. . . . I will never again speak 
lightly of a crowd. We are wafted into a revolution which, though 
at first sight a calamity of the human race, finds all men in good 
heart, in courage, in a generosity of mutual and patriotic support 
. .. now we have a country again.””® 


Vit 


Emerson welcomed the Civil War as a necessity of honor, as 
a protest against slavery, and as a moral good. His philosophy of 
war is seen in this statement which he made in the journal for 
1863: “My interest in my Country is not primary, but professional; 
I wish that war, as peace, shall bring out the genius of men... . 
War, I know, is a potent alterative, tonic magnetizer, reinforces 
manly power a hundred and a thousand times.”®° His interest in 
the war, then, was chiefly philosophical and moral, rather than 
political or military. In the first year of the conflict, moreover, 
the biggest problem which Emerson waited to see solved was that 
of emancipation. The struggle on the battlefield did not presup- 
pose that the Negro.would be freed. The North had never been 
a single unit on the question of abolition, and many soldiers “who 
sprang to the defense of the Union would have refrained from en- 
listing had they believed they were fighting a ‘nigger war.’ ”*? 
So, after the declaration of war, there was work yet for Emerson 
the abolitionist to do. While he waited for the President to act 
he patiently wrote: “If Mr. Lincoln appear slow and timid in pro- 
claiming emancipation, and, like a bashful suitor, shows the way 
to deny him, it is to be remembered that he is not free as a poet 
to state what he thinks ideal or desirable, but must take a con- 
sidered step, which he can keep.”® This was his sentiment im- 
mediately after Sumter had been attacked; in January, nine months 


18 Cabot, op. cit., Il, 600-601. 

5° Journals, IX, 493-494. For further references to Emerson’s theory of war, see 
Miscellanies, the essay “War,” pp. 177-203; Journals, IX, 330-331, 432-434; Cabot, op. cit., 
Il, 780. 

®t Arthur M. Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the United States (New 
York, 1925), p. 217. 

82 Cabot, op. cit., II, 605. 
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later, when Lincoln had not yet acted, Emerson had lost all patience. 
He said: 


The evil you contend with has taken alarming proportions and you 
still content yourself with parrying the blows it aims, but, as if enchanted, 
abstain from striking at the cause... . [Now there is an] occasion 
which Heaven offers to sense and virtue. It looks as if we held the fate 
of the faiest possession of mankind in our hands, to be saved by our 
firmness or to be lost by hesitation. . . . Emancipation is the demand of 
Civilization.®% 


At last Lincoln answered the demand, and a few days after the 
promulgation of the Emancipation Proclamation Emerson spoke 
on that subject at Boston. His strongest reaction is felt in these 
words: “With this blot removed from our national honor, this 
heavy load lifted off the national heart, we shall not fear hence- 
forward to show our faces among mankind. We shall cease to be 
hypocrites and pretenders, but what we have styled our free insti- 
tutions shall be such.”** ; 

His duty was done; he was free to return to philosophy and 
literature. On January 1, 1863, emancipation was legally in force. 
That day “the gaunt figure of the Abolitionist philosopher of 
Boston,”® as he was called thirteen years later, read these lines 
from his famous “Boston Hymn”: 


I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave: 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave.®® 


For forty years Emerson had struggled with the problem of 
slavery. His attitude had changed from a detached criticism and 
- acceptance in 1822 to an unqualified demand for emancipation in 
1862. The motives which had guided this change were complex, 
growing from a mind philosophical, moral, and basically aloof from 


83 This address appears in printed form partly in the essay “Civilization,” Society and 
Solitude, Vol. VIL of Works, pp. 21-39; and, partly in the essay “American Civilization,” 
Miscellanies, pp. 275-291. For further criticism. of. Lincoln’s actions in the emancipation 
problem, see also Journals, IX, 457- i 

84 Miscellanies, p. 299. 

85 Rusk, op. cit, VI, 295. 

88 Poems, Vol. IX of Works, p. 176- 
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public questions. This same philosophic mind, this same moral 
feeling, were, for a long time, insufficient to overcome his fear of 
philanthropy and his distrust of public action. He avoided ex- 
tremes, his words were tempered, and his opinion was veering. 
But at last, in shame at the personal dishonor forced upon himself 
and upon his beloved Massachusetts by the Fugitive Slave Law, he 
rose to impassioned eloquence to defend his personal ethics and his 
state’s honor against Negro slavery. 


WHAT RUTHERFORD B. HAYES LIKED 
IN EMERSON 


LYON N. RICHARDSON 
Western Reserve University 


I 


NCLE BIRCHARD read John Ruskin. He was the favor- 

ite author with him. Not with me. Mine is and for forty 
years has been Emerson.”? Rutherford B. Hayes wrote this state- 
ment in his diary on June 11, 1891, ten years after the close of his 
presidential administration and two years before his death. His 
reference to “forty years” was no exaggeration. He had met Emer- 
son in the spring of 1850. At that time Hayes was beginning the 
practice of law in Cincinnati, and, as a member of the program 
committee of the Cincinnati Literary Club, he assisted in arranging 
for a series of lectures by the Concord Sage. The young attorney 
paid close attention to the lectures; they quickened his mind, and 
he made rather elaborate notes of them in his diary.” At first he 
thought Emerson to be a “close observer rather than a profound 
thinker,” but his respect grew with the years. The comments in 
several letters by Hayes, the notations he made both early and late 
in his diary, and especially the many passages he marked in his 
numerous volumes of Emerson’s works are abundant testimony of 
his abiding interest. Throughout his active years as Solicitor of 


* Charles Richard Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1922-1926), V, 9. Hereinafter designated as Diary. All quotations from the Diary 
are used with the permission of The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
and all quotations from the works of Emerson are used with the permission of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized publishers of Emerson’s works. 

3 Diary, 1, 301-307. The entries are dated May 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 1850; the lectures 
mentioned by title are given as “Eloquence,” ‘The Spirit of the Age,” an informal 
talk on England, and “Books.” 

* See Hayes’s letter to his sister, Mrs. Fanny Platt, in Charles Richard Williams, The 
Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (Boston and New York, 1914), I, 61. 

* Hayes’s personally marked volumes, collected through the years, are in the Hayes 
Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. It was not unusual for him to make several notations 
on a flyleaf of his books indicating some of the passages he marked. ‘Thus in Essays: 
By R. W. Emerson. First Series. New Edition (1850) he noted: Immortality 301, 240, 
257-8; God 124-143, 244-5, 252; Lucy 119-137; Death 139-40; Jesus 261. In Nature; 
Addresses, and Lectures (1849) he noted: Religion is oriental 122; Christ 124-6; Miracles 
125; Preaching 132, 146; Sabbath 132-3, 145; Indifference to religion 138; To Seem 
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the city of Cincinnati, as a military officer rising to the rank of 
Brigadier General in the Civil War, as thrice-elected Governor of 
Ohio, and as President, he was acquiring and reading Emerson’s 
works. At various times, more frequently in his later years of retire- 
ment at Fremont, Ohio, he marked many passages. On December 
28, 1889, he noted in his diary: “My favorite prose authors are for 
the most part American, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lincoln, Webster. 
These I read most.”® Three weeks earlier, in a letter to Mrs. John 
W. Herron, a close family friend of forty years’ standing, he had . 
commented on Emerson’s “Immortality” and characterized the 
author as “the best mind of our time and race.”® 

Certain factors lift Hayes’s markings to a plane of special 
interest. First, they are the markings of one of the abler executive 
minds of the nineteenth century; discerning American authors and 
statesmen of his period have characterized Hayes as unostentatious, 
honest, self-reliant, sagacious, possessed of sound judgment, humor, 
and firmness of will.” Secondly, they establish some of Emerson’s 
thoughts which fed Hayes’s mind or which Hayes, familiar with 
responsibility and widely acquainted with men, tested in the light 
of his own knowledge and found valid. There is a third factor, 
too, which may be hazarded: in the degree that Hayes was repre- 
sentative of his type and generation, his responses may broadly 
illustrate the effect of Emerson on many others. 

In his correspondence with Mrs. Herron, Hayes remarked that 
it would be well, in reading Emerson’s essays, to mark particular 
passages “either notable, or doubtful, or obscure, or for comment 
on any account.”® Thus he chose certain statements which he held 
170; (not specified) 72, 94-5, 119, 120. The library also owns a manuscript of Emerson's 
“Voluntaries” in the author's hand, in the form published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1863. 

® Diary, IV, 534. Thid., IV, 527; letter dated Dec. 5, 1889. 

7 For remarks by James Russell Lowell, William Dean Howells, Mark Twain, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, see the author's “Men of Letters and the Hayes Administration,” New 
England Quarterly, XV, 115-116, 120, 126, 129, 140 (March, 1942). William Howard 
Taft believed that Hayes assembled one of the ablest Cabinets in American history; see 
Lucy Elliot Keeler, The Centenary Celebration of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
. . « (Columbus, Ohio, 1923), reprinted from the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XXXII, 381-382 (April, 1923). George William Curtis, who worked inti- 
mately and continually with Hayes for reform of the civil service, and who was sternly 
critical at times, praised him highly for his strength of character and “sturdy independence” 
(Charles Eliot Norton, ed., Orations and Addresses. of George William Curtis, New York, 


1894, II, 187). 
£ Diary, IV, 518; letter dated Oct. 29, 1889. 
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to be important and true, and others which he felt were open to 
challenge. In the main, however, he chose well-phrased ideas 
which his observation or experience confirmed. He read for the 
nuggets he could find. This method certainly was the pattern of 
many others who read Emerson to discover isolated but brightly 
illuminating sentences and paragraphs. For Emerson’s works were 
a treasure house of ideas to quote; he had rightly assessed himself 
when he noted in Natural History of the Intellect: “My contribu- 
tion will be simply historical. I write anecdotes of the intellect; a 
sort of Farmer’s Almanac of mental moods.”® 

The passages which particularly interested Hayes may be rough- 
ly gathered into three categories: those pertaining to religious doc- 
trine and philosophy, those referring to character and to the con- 
duct of men among their fellows and in public life, and those con- 
cerned with government. No attempt has been made in this essay 
to embrace all the marks, but rather to present passages which Hayes 
emphasized and which were major or typical in his thinking, as 
specified in his own five volumes of diary and letters or as implied 
in the general structure of personality revealed in these volumes. 


i 


Emerson’s religious philosophy was both a satisfaction and a 
challenye to Hayes. These factors are particularly noticeable fol- 
lowing the death of Mrs. Hayes on June 25, 1889. In retirement 
at Fremont, the former President was extremely sad, and he found 
some consolation in Emerson’s essays. On August 22 he noted in 
his diary that he had been reading “Immortality,” from Letters 
and Social Aims. - “St is,” he remarked, “if not fully convincing, at 
least comforting—almost satisfying.”*°. He continued to think on 
this same essay, and others, in three letters to Mrs. Herron.’1 The 
thought of life everlasting lay uppermost in his mind. In his letter 
of December 5, 1889, he confessed to a “ ‘longing after immortality,’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word,” but “There is zo assurance of 
the great fact in question”; Emerson “will not change our faith; 
he will not lead us to any faith”; and yet 


.. . I am far more content with whatever may come since I have read 
Emerson’s calm, quiet, self-satisfied way of dealing with the deepest 


* Complete Works (Riverside ed., 1897), XII, 10-11. 
1° Diary, IV, 503. 4 fhbid., IV, 518-519, 527-528, 576-577. 
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questions. It is something to trust God. ...I will insist that the more 
we read of Emerson the better we will like him; the wiser we will be; 
the better we will find ourselves; and, by consequence (if anything is 
consequence), the happier.” 


Five months later, in his third letter to Mrs. Herron, he quoted 
from “Friendship,” which he called “the finest, perhaps, of his 
essays,” and continued: 


You see when I mount my hobby—Emerson—away I am carried. ... 
How he prepares one to meet the disappointments and griefs of this 
mortal life. His writings, with me, seem to be religion. They bring 
peace, consolation; that rest for the mind and heart which we all long 
for—content.1? 


, Yet as indicated in the letter of December 5, some degree of 
challenge rather than full satisfaction lay in Emerson’s phrases 
denying immortality of a personal, individual nature. Hayes 
marked such passages wherever he found them. In Letters and 
Social Aims his attention was arrested by the passage: “It is strange 
that Jesus is esteemed by mankind the bringer of the doctrine of 
immortality,” for “he never preaches the personal immortality.”** 
Again, Hayes marked this passage from “The Over-Soul”: 


Men ask concerning the immortality of the soul, the employments of 
heaven, the state of the sinner, and so forth. They even dream that Jesus 
has left replies to precisely these interrogatories. . . . Jesus . . . never 
made the separation of the idea'of duration from the essence of these 
attributes, nor uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the soul. 
It was left to his disciples to sever duration from the moral elements, 
and to teach the immortality of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it 
by evidences. The moment the doctrine of the immortality is separately 
taught, man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the adoration of 
humility, there is no question of continuance. . . 1° 


Wherein, then, lay the “content,” since Emerson’s denial of per- 
sonal immortality was “almost satisfying,” not entirely satisfying, to 
Hayes? 

The philosophic concept in Emerson’s writings which especially 


38 Ibid., IV, 527-528. 

3* Ibid., IV, 576-5773 letter dated May 21, 1890. 

™ Boston, 1876; from “Immortality,” p. 311. 

** Essays: by R. W. Emerson. First Series. New Edition (Boston, 1850): a “Bed 
Room Study” book signed by Hayes in 1859, pp. 257-258. 
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appealed to Hayes, bringing contentment and peace, was essentially 
the pantheism, the oneness in all, which Hayes found central in 
much of Emerson’s thinking. Hayes’s pencil, when employed on 
the essays, seldom failed to mark the passages conveying the pan- 
theistic message. Thus in “The Over-Soul”—“Meantime within 
man is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, 
to which every part and particle is equally related; the eternal 
ONE”; in “Circles”—“We learn that God 1s; that he is in me; and 
that all things are shadows of him”; in “Self-Reliance”—“This is 
the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on this, as on every 
topic, the resolution of all into the ever-blessed onz.”*® Hayes 
further pursued this doctrine in “Plato; or, The Philosopher”—“The 
Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one stuff,” for the soul is 
“one in all bodies, pervading, uniform, perfect, preéminent over 
nature, exempt from birth, growth, and decay, omnipresent. . . .” 
Similarly, in “An Address Delivered Before the Senior Class in 
Divinity College, Cambridge,” Hayes marked the lines expressing 
the thought that “the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of one will, of one mind.”?® However much the problem of 
personal immortality disturbed Hayes, his markings imply that the 
idea of the oneness of all, of pantheism, was philosophically pleas- 
ing to him. 

In keeping with his habit of designating passages “either no- 
table, or doubtful, or obscure, or for comment on any account,” 
Hayes did mark some of the more challenging statements, the more 
startling enunciations of doctrine, in a number of Emerson’s essays. 
But this is not to say that he read the essays chiefly for the vein of 
iconoclasm he could find. The process runs largely to the con- 
trary. As one who labored steadfast under much irresponsible criti- 
cism, Hayes recognized that those most adept at destruction seldom 
lent a hand at construction, and he noted not only Emerson’s com- 
ment in “Resources” that “scepticism is slow suicide,”*® but also in 
“Montaigne; or, The Skeptic” that “The non-conformist and the 
rebel say all manner of unanswerable things against the existing 
republic, but discover to our sense no plan of house or state of 


1° Ibid., pp. 245, 281, 61. 

7 Representative Men, Seven Lectures (Boston, 1850), a “Bed Room Study” book 
signed by Hayes in 1859, p. 53. 

38 Nature; Addresses, and Lectures (Boston, 1849), signed by Hayes in 1874, p. 120. 

2° Letters and Social Aims (note 14), p. 122. 
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their own.””° Still, there was some virtue in the skepticism of 


Montaigne, as Hayes must have felt when he marked Emerson’s 
rhetorical query: “Who shall forbid a wise skepticism, seeing that 
there is no practical question on which any thing more than an 
approximate solution can be had?”?* An occasional review of 
accepted axioms scanned with a skeptical eye may lead to new 
colorings of thought, even though the axioms be not abandoned. 
Among the more challenging statements which he noted are these 
two: 


He [Christ] spoke of miracles; for he felt that man’s life was a 
miracle ..., and he knew that this daily miracle shines, as the charac- 
ter ascends. But the word Miracle, as pronounced by Christian churches, 
gives a false impression; it is Monster. It is not one with the blowing 
clover and the falling rain.?? 


Our young people are diseased with the theological problems of original 
sin, origin of evil, predestination, and the like. . . . These are the soul’s 
mumps, and measles, and whooping-coughs, and those who have not 
caught them cannot describe their health or prescribe their cure.?8 


Most frequently Hayes’s pencil called attention to the less icono- 
clastic dicta. He often used Emerson’s works as others have used 
books of quotations—to glean wise sayings well expressed. He 
noted star-scattered sentences and paragraphs everywhere, each a 
separate unit. Thus one finds: “The fatal trait is the divorce be- 
tween religion and morality”;?* and of prayer: 


Prayer that craves a particular commodity,—anything less than all good, 
—is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life from the 
highest point of view. .. . But prayer as a means to effect a private 
end is meanness and theft. It supposes dualism and not unity in nature 
and consciousness.”® 


And to Hayes, as to Emerson and Plato, the laws of the world 
instruct man to higher levels: “Thus we are put in training for a 
Jove which knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality, but which 


30 Representative Men (note 17), p. 170. 

* Ibid., p. 157. 

* Nature; Addresses, and Lectures (note 18), p. 125. 

33 “Spiritual Laws,” Essays. . . . First Series (note 15), p. 118. 
3 “Worship,” Conduct of Life (Boston, 1860), p. 181. 

35 “Self-Reliance,” Essays. . . . First Series (note 15), p. 68. 
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seeks virtue and wisdom everywhere, to the end of increasing virtue 
and wisdom.”*° 


nt 


Since much of Emerson’s work consists of arrangements of the 
observations and experiences he recorded, the words that crystallized 
his own thoughts also often expressed the personal discoveries others 
have felt but have not recorded. His works, other men found, 
were in many respects diaries of their own which they had not 
kept. Hayes’s markings to some degree, one feels, are a kind of 
extension of his own five-volume diary and letters, a record, in 
Emerson’s words, of Hayes as “Man thinking.” 

As attorney, army officer, and statesman, Hayes always dealt 
with human beings. He lived in a world of men; the personal 
equation was always uppermost. Consequently, he was particularly 
interested in manifestations of character. The manifestations which 
he found in Emerson’s works, and which tallied with his own be- 
liefs and experiences, may be set down in two categories: those 
delineating general aspects of character, and those referring to 
character in administrative and public life. 

The less specialized items are those relating to character in 
general. They are scattered, numerous, independent of each other; 
but they are typical of Hayes’s experiences and attitude toward 
life. The following selections are representative of his markings; 
many of them are lodged in the minds of most readers of Emer- 
son. From “Self-Reliance”’—“Men imagine that they communicate 
their virtue or vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue 
or vice emit a breath every moment,” “Nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself”;?" from “Resources”—“It is in vain to make a 
paradise but for good men”;?* from “Progress of Culture”—“The 
foundation of culture, as of character, is at last the moral senti- 
ment”;?® from “An Address Delivered Before the Senior Class in 
Divinity College, Cambridge”—“Character is always known... . 
Thus of their own volition, souls proceed into heaven, into hell” ;°° 
from “Prudence”—“Let a man keep the law,—any law,—and his 
way will be strown with satisfactions,” “Trust men, and they will 
76 “Love,” ibid., p. 170. 

21 Ibid., PP. 51, 79. 
28 Letters and Social Aims (note 14), p. 136. 


2 Ibid., p. 204. 
°° Nature; Addresses, and Lectures (note 18), p. 119. 
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be true to you; treat them greatly, and they will show themselves 
great”;*? from “The Fortune of the Republic”’—“The distinction 
and end of a soundly constituted man is his labor... . As a tree 
exists for its fruit, so a man for his work,” “What is a weed? A 
plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered”;** from “Civili- 
zation” —“Now that is the wisdom of a man, in every instance of 
his labor, to hitch his wagon to a star, and to see the job done by 
the gods themselves”;** from “The Comic”— 


Besides, a perception of the comic seems to be a balance-wheel in our 
metaphysical structure. . . . Wherever the intellect is constructive, it 
will be found. We feel the absence of it as a defect in the noblest and 
most oracular soul. The perception of the comic is ...a pledge of 
sanity, and a protection from those perverse tendencies and gloomy 
insanities in which fine intellects sometimes lose themselves;%* 


from “Courage”— 


"Tis said courage is common, but the immense esteem in which it is 
held proves it to be rare. Animal resistance, the instinct of the male 
animal when cornered, is no doubt common; but the pure article, ... 
courage with conduct, . . . cheerfulness in lonely adherence to the right, 
is the endowment of elevated characters;*> 


and of “Heroism” he marked, among other passages, the final two 
paragraphs, containing lines of solace to Hayes, who had to bear 
many an unfair slur as the result of the Hayes-Tilden presidential 
contest: 


Whatever outrages have happened to men may befall a man again; and 
very easily in « republic, if there appear any signs of a decay of religion. 
Coarse slander, fire, tar and feathers, and a gibbet, the youth may freely 
bring home to his mind, and with what sweetness of temper he can, 
and inquire how fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such penalties, 
whenever it may please the next newspaper and a sufficient number of 
his neighbors to pronounce his opinions incendiary.”3¢ 


IV 
As statesman and executive, Hayes turned an experienced mind 
°l Essays. . . . First Series (note 15), pp. 207, 215. 


*? Miscellanies (Vol. XI of Riverside ed.), pp. 423, 396. 

=? Society and Solitude (Boston, 1870), p. 25; signed by Hayes in 1874. 
** Letters and Social Aims (note 14), p. 143. 

°° Society and Solitude (note 33), p. 229. 

8° Essays. . . . First Series (note 15), p. 239. 
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on Emerson’s political thought. He had come to know that “The 
restraining grace of commonsense is the mark of all the valid 
minds,”*" and that “What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what people think. ... [For] the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude.”** Bombast was not more to his liking than to Emer- 
son’s: “If I should make the shortest list of the qualifications of the 
orator, I should begin with manliness’; for true eloquence is sim- 
ply “the power to translate the truth into language perfectly in- 
telligible to the person to whom you speak”? 

Hayes could accept the thesis that “Morality is the object of 
government,”*® and that “the true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, . . . but the kind of man the country 
turns out.” To attain this end, “We shall one day learn to super- 
sede politics by education.”4* “No institution will be better than 
the institutor,”** and 


Every experiment, by multitudes or individuals, that has a sensual and 
selfish aim, will fail. ... As long as our civilization is essentially one of 
property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delusions. Our 
riches will leave us sick; there will be bitterness in our laughter; and our 
wine will burn our mouth.”*4 


“The truth, the hope of any time, must always be sought in the 
minorities,” and “Literary history and all history is a record of 
the power of minorities, and of minorities of one.”** 


Finally, Hayes marked Emerson’s essay on “Politics” in many 
places, and the markings serve not only to emphasize Emerson’s 
sharply critical thinking on government but also to indicate Hayes’s 
appreciation of the ideas expressed, if not his full assent to them. 
“Every actual State is corrupt,” Emerson had written and Hayes 


3! “Poetry and Imagination,” Letters and Social Aims (note 14), p. 3. 

38 “Self-Reliance,” Essays. . . . First Series (note 15), pp. 46-47. 

= “Eloquence,” Letters and Social Aims (note 14), pp. 112, 115. 

40 Miscellanies (note 32), p. 288. 

“ “Civilization,” Society and Solitude (note 33), p. 28:. 

“* “Culture,” Conduct of Life (note 24), p. 121. 

43 “Character,” Essays. Second Series (New York: Hurst & Co., n.d.), acquired by 
Hayes in 1891, p. 69. 

44 “Napoleon; or, The Man of the World,” Representative Men (note 17), pp. 252-253. 

“ “Progress of Culture,” Letters and Social Aims (note 14), pp. 193, 196. 
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had noted; so “Good men must not obey the laws too well.” As 
to the function of the state: “To educate the wise man, the State 
exists; and with the appearance of the wise man, the State expires.” 
“A man has a right to be employed, to be trusted, to be loved, to 
be revered.” It was unfortunately true that “Ordinarily, our parties 
are parties of circumstance, and not of principle; as, the planting 
interest in conflict with the commercial; the party of capitalists, 
‘and that of operatives... .” And in this essay, as already noted 
in “Napoleon,” Hayes marked the lines asserting that government 
should not place property above individuals: 


. . . there is an instinctive sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate, 
that the whole constitution of property, on its present tenures, is injuri- 
ous, and its influence on persons deteriorating and degrading; that truly, 
the only interest for the consideration of the State, is persons: that prop- 
erty will always follow persons; that the highest end of government is 
the culture of men: and if men can be educated, the institutions will 
share their improvement, and the moral sentiment will write the law of 
the land.*6 


v 


There can be no doubt that Emerson’s thought was an abiding 
factor in the mind of Hayes, and that under the test of Hayes’s con- 
siderable executive experience much of Emerson’s thought emerged 
as valid or beneficially quickening to the mind. Hayes’s charac- 
teristics were not unique among men. He was a representative man 
of his period. The broader aspects of the record which Hayes has 
left of Emerson’s value as a continual influence are, I think, repre- 
sentative of the experiences of many others. To them, Emerson 
merited careful study. He challenged their thought; he stimulated 
them; each found his own special pages of merit, and each found 
many pages of merit in common with other readers. Certain it is 
that one may frequently come upon old copies of Emerson’s works 
which have been well marked by readers, and though in this token 
of regard Emerson is not unique, neither is he the least among 

“ Essays. Second Series (note 43), PP. 139, 145, 147, 140, 137. It may be here 


noted that Hayes wrote of Albion Tourgée’s Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist (1890): 
“It is his best book; puts the question of the. time admirably" (Diary, V, 92). 


MELVILLE’S “SOCIALITY” 


R. E. WATTERS 
Indiana University 


I 


ERMAN MELVILLE lived in an age when most Americans 

were more concerned that society should not interfere with the 
individual than that the individual should contribute to the wel- 
fare of the social group. In 1837 Emerson, for instance, wrote 
approvingly of “Everything that tends to insulate the individual,— 
to surround him with barriers of natural respect, so that each man 
shall feel the world is his, and man shall treat with man as a 
sovereign state with a sovereign state.” ‘Thirty years later he 
summarized his generation’s development: 


The former generations acted under the belief that a shining social 
prosperity was the beatitude of man, and sacrificed uniformly the citizen 
to the state. The modern mind believed that the nation existed for the 
individual, for the guardianship and education of every man. This idea, 
roughly written in revolutions and national movements, in the mind of 
the philosopher had far more precision; the individual is the world.? 


For Emerson, even friendship had its dangers. Although he began 
his essay on the subject with commendation, he soon found himself 
battling against any diminution of his independent self-complete- 
ness: “Let us feel if we will the absolute insulation of man... . 
Let us even bid our dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying 
‘Who are you? Unhand me: I will be dependent no more.’’”* 

-It is true that the interrelationships of one man to another and 
particularly to the Over-Soul are repeatedly mentioned by Emerson; 
but the self-reliant doctrine of insulated individualism that was 
more than equally emphasized would seem to have been far more 
readily accepted by his public, as being more congenial with a 
spirit dominant in his time. Little heed was taken of Melville’s 
dissenting reminders that man is born, lives, and dies in constant 
debt to the social community of his fellows. Yet Melville’s books 


* Complete Works (Centenary ed., Boston, 1903-1904), I, 113. 
? Ibid., X, 326. 3 Ibid., I, 214. 
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had repeatedly portrayed the distortion of the individual and the 
destruction of the group which follow upon voluntary repudiation 
‘or involuntary neglect of that debt.* In his setting up a contrary 
doctrine of “sociality,”® in which the individual is shown to find 
satisfaction in receptiveness to all the currents of friendliness, sym- 
pathy, love, Melville was far closer to Whitman, who once declared: 


The common ambition strains for elevations, to become some privileged 
exclusive. The master sees greatness and health in being part of the 
mass.... Not that half [of the ideal] only, individualism, which isolates. 
There is another half, which is adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties and 
aggregates, making the races comrades, and fraternizing all. Both are 
to be vitalized by religion. . . . For I say at the core of democracy, 
finally, is the religious element.® 


H 


The concept of the commonalty of mankind, past and present, 
recurs in Melville’s works. Several passages voice the thought that 
“all generations are blended . . . one and all, brothers in essence,” 
because in the beginning “the sons of God did verily wed with our 
mothers, the irresistible daughters of Eve.”” In Babbalanja’s opin- 
ion,® “We are full of ghosts and spirits . . . full of buried dead, 


“See “Melville’s ‘Isolatoes,’’’ by the present writer, soon to be published in PMLA. 

* The following paper does not pretend to give an exhaustive discussion of Melville's 
whole social philosophy. It is believed, however, that the brevity necessary to a short 
. paper entails no essential distortion of the general whole other than, perhaps, the slight 
overemphasis inseparable from any concentration upon a specific concept. Much more 
might be said (for instance, about the various complex characters) if all elements of Mel- 
ville’s social philosophy were under discussion. 

Complete Writings (Camden ed., New York, 1902), V, 80. 

7 Mardi, 1, 13-14, Works of Herman Melville (Standard ed., London, 1922-24). Al 
references are made to this edition. f 

8 The danger which exists in attributing to a novelist the opinions voiced by his 
characters must be faced by all students of Melville, the bulk of whose work is written 
in the first person and whose practice it undoubtedly was to use his characters as mouth- 
pieces. . How much of: Moby-Dick, for instance—altogether apart from passages spoken 
or thought specifically by Ishmael or others—may be considered the narrator's (Ishmael’s) 
and how much Melville’s? Certainly the narrator sees and knows more than Ishmael, 
the crewman, could, The safest answer would perhaps be Ishmael-Melville—unless 
scholarship on the novelist is to cease almost entirely. 

The practice followed here is this: all passages spoken by or definitely attributed to 
the several characters are.so indicated, and should be taken as not necessarily Melville’s 
own. (Only about one quarter of the passages cited fall into this category.) The other 
passages are considered to present Melville’s opinions, whether or not the. work has a 
supposed narrator. The persistent repetition of the general idea of “sociality” throughout 
his works from first to last must justify the practice. Would an author repeat a theme 
constantly in various forms, ‘through various characters, and in nearly all his volumes, 
written over a period of more than forty years, unless he in general subscribed to it— 
or (to be overcautious) at least desired to convey it to his readers? 
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that start to life before us. And all our dead sires, verily, are in us; 
that is their immortality. . . . Every thought’s a soul of some past 
poet, hero, sage. We are fuller than a city.”® Melville himself 
reafirms the general idea of the immanence of mankind in the 
individual: “I was at the subsiding of the Deluge, and helped swab 
the ground... . With the Israelites, I fainted in the wilderness. . . . 
I touched Isabella’s heart, that she hearkened to Columbus. . . . I, 
the man in the iron mask; I, Junius."*° The famous chapter 
“Dreams” in Mardi has been taken as evidence of Melville’s lean- 
ing toward the transcendental Over-Soul,” but if it is read care- 
fully it is found to reveal an identification of self not with an 
immanent divinity but instead with an immanent humanity: 
“Many, many souls are in me. . . . In me, many worthies recline, 
and converse.”* The apparent identification of self with the 
universe is the result merely of a more grandiose trope than the 
one of the frigate which is also used. 

The concept of the oneness of the human race, moreover, ap- 
pears in a review by Melville, published the same month with 
Mardi. To rebuke Parkman’s contempt for the Indians in The 
Oregon Trail, Melville reminds the historian that “our own pro- 
genitors” were savages: 


Who can swear, that among the naked British barbarians sent to Rome 
to be stared at more than 1500 years ago, the ancestor of Bacon might 
not have been found? Why, among the very Thugs of India, or the 
bloody Dyaks of Borneo, exists the germ of all that is intellectually ele- 
vated and grand. We are all of us—Anglo-Saxons, Dyaks, and Indians— 
sprung from one head, and made in one image. And if we regret this 
brotherhood now, we shall be forced to join hands hereafter.18 


In Redburn Melville opposed the exclusion of immigrants from this 
country on the ground that “the whole world is the patrimony of 
the whole world.”** Immigration had enriched American blood 
until it has become like “the flood of the Amazon, made up of a 
thousand noble currents all pouring into one. . . . Our ancestry is 

° Mardi, Il, 323-324. See also ibid., p. 90. 

*° Ibid., 1, 345. 

* Willard Thorp, Herman Melville: Representative Selections (New York, 1938), 
Introduction, p. xxxviii, 

12 Mardi, Il, 54. 


%3 Literary World (March 31, 1849). Quoted by Thorp, op. cit, p. cii. 
*4 Redburn, p. 378. 
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lost in the universal paternity; and Caesar and Alfred, St. Paul 
and Luther, and Homer and Shakespeare are as much ours as 
George Washington, who is as much the world’s as our own. We 
are the heirs of all time, and with all nations we divide our in- 
heritance.”?® l 

Part of the individual’s inheritance from common humanity 
was an ethical legacy—a kind of moral common sense. In Typee 
Melville concludes that the idyllic, virtuous life of the natives 
resulted from 


an inherent principle of honesty and charity towards each other. They 
seemed to be governed by that sort of tacit common-sense law which, say 
what they will of the inborn lawlessness of the human race, has its pre- 
cepts graven on every breast. The grand principles of virtue and honour, 
however they may be distorted by arbitrary codes, are the same all the 
world over. . . . It is to this indwelling, this universally diffused per- 
ception of what is just and noble, that the integrity of the Marquesans 
in their intercourse with each other is to be attributed.1® 


In Mardi the same doctrine reappears, when Babbalanja quotes 
Bardianna: “We need not to be told what righteousness is; we 
were born with the whole Law in our hearts.”*7 Only misan- 
thropes, according to Frank Goodman in The Confidence Man, do 
not or will not “see in man a ruling principle of kinduess.”** 

Ethical values to the individual could come in other forms from 
the human race. Isabel, in Pierre, believed herself “saved” by an 
infant whose innocent and thoughtless confidence in its mother 
first filled Isabel “with the sweet idea of humanness” and made her 
aware “of the infinite mercifulness, and tenderness, and beautiful- 
ness of humanness.”?® In Clarel, Mortmain’s physical isolation from 
his mother and mental isolation from his father were counteracted 
only by “the vague bond of human kind,” which inspired him to 
philanthropy.”° The high value Melville placed upon this “vague 
bond” is indicated by one of his Civil War poems: 


15 Thid., pp. 216-217. 

1° Typee, pp. 269-270; Melville's doctrine of innate morality should be distinguished 
from Emerson’s. To the transcendentalist, “All things are moral," and every natural 
process “shall hint or thunder to man the laws of right and wrong” (op. cit., I, 40-41). 
Emerson’s individual inherited his moral principles from Nature and the Over-Soul. To 
Melville, however, Nature is either evil or indifferent, and the individual derives his 
principles from humanity (or, in rare passages, the orthodox God; see Typee, p. 144). 

1 Mardi, Ul, 303. 18 The Confidence Man, p. 211. 

1° Pierre, pp. 1717172. 30 Clarel, 1, 187. 
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Nothing can lift the heart of man 
Like manhood in a fellow man. 

The thought of heaven’s great King afar 
But humbles us—too weak to scan; 

But manly greatness men can span 
And feel the bonds that draw.?* 


Here manliness is asserted to give more sustenance to the human 
spirit than godliness. 

The racial community of mankind, to which the individual 
owed not only his physical existence but intellectual and ethical 
values, was always supplemented by the social community in which 
the individual lived. Sometimes, of course, this society produced 
evil for individuals, or at least left them dissatisfied. Life on board 
ship, for instance, could spread moral contagion, since certain 
evils seem organic in such life.?* Sailors, often presented unflatter- 
ingly by Melville, are what society and their circumstances make 
them.”* The tour of the islands in Mardi further revealed many 
social groups in which men inflict misery upon their kind. 

But despite all Melville’s awareness of the evils and inadequacies 
of society and civilization, he knew that the individual’s physical 
and spiritual welfare is by no means independent of the social 
group. The briefest statement of this conviction is found in the 
sketch “The Two Temples.” The narrator, after being rebuffed 
by the unfriendly atmosphere of a church, was given a ticket to a 
“genial humane assembly” in a theater. The gift was, he specu- 
lates, charity; but, he asks himself, ““Why these unvanquished 
scruples? All your life, naught but charity sustains you, and all 
others in the world. Maternal charity nursed you as a babe; pater- 
nal charity fed you as a child; friendly charity got you your pro- 
fession. . . . You, and all mortals, live but by sufferance of your 
charitable kind.’”** This admission is antipodal to Ahab’s boast: 
“Ahab stands alone among all the millions of the peopled earth, 
nor gods nor men his neighbors!”** Yet Ahab himself recognizes, 
even while he curses it, “that mortal interdebtedness which will 
not do away with ledgers. I would be free as air; and I’m down 


a Poems, p. 76. 

2? White-Jacket, pp. 473-474. 

"See Redburn, chap. xxix. 

** Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 187. 
75 Moby-Dick, Il, 341. 
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in the whole world’s books. . . .”2° Despite himself he is forced 
to acknowledge indebtedness to others—to the carpenter “for a 
bone to stand on” and to his forebears “for the flesh in the tongue 
I brag with.”?7 

In Pierre Melville disguised a fundamental truth in bitter irony 
when he reminded his hero of “the perils and miseries thou callest 
down on thee, when, even in a virtuous cause, thou steppest aside 
from those arbitrary lines of conduct, by which the common world, 
however base and dastardly, surrounds thee for thy worldly 
good.”** The community may sometimes impede a man’s search 
for absolute heavenly virtue, but its regulations do promote his 
earthly well being. 

Typee society displayed communal life nearly at its best: every- 
body shared in the fishing, building, worshiping, rejoicing. Al- 
though overt political and religious organization was negligible, - 
the Typees’ “unanimity of feeling” (a trait which more than all 
else aroused Melville’s admiration)®® produced “that social order 
which is the greatest blessing and highest pride of the social 
state.”®° “They showed this spirit of unanimity in every action of 
life; everything was done in concert and good fellowship.”** 
Heaven itself would not satisfy Melville unless good fellowship 
existed there. He once described to Hawthorne their life together 
in Paradise, with good talk and good champagne producing friend- 
ly joviality.** More seriously, in Mardi he advocated friendliness 
among the peoples of the world because “in heaven, at last, our 
good, old, white-haired father Adam will greet us all alike, and 
sociality forever prevail.”** 


TI 


That the individual should recognize and value his indebtedness 
to all mankind and to his social group was, then, one of Melville’s 
recurrent beliets. But he goes further to show that the individual 


2° Thid., Il, 240. 27 Ibid., II, 239-240. 

°° Pierre, p. 246. Melville, it is true, declares that humanity had failed Pierre during 
his wretched hours after he received Isabel's letter, just as divinity failed him even more 
wretchedly in the city (pp. 412-413). Yet Pierre is shown as at least partly responsible 
for his desertion by man and God. 

2 Typee, p. 273. °° Ybid., p. 269. 

31 Ibid., p. 273. ; 

*? Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), I, 403. 

33 Mardi, I, 14. 
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is unavoidably caught up in both a cosmic and social context 
whether, or not he recognizes or likes the fact. The cosmic limita- 
tion of the individual’s self-reliant freedom is a kind of Over-Soul— 
but an evil one. The social limitation springs from the inescapable 
bonds of the social fabric. 

The present paper is not the place to develop at length Mel- 
ville’s doctrine of cosmic evil and its relation to his views of fate 
and free will.2* But enough can be suggested to show that the 
individual, in Melville’s opinion, was to some extent limited by a 
force similar to Emerson’s Over-Soul, but a force which was evil 
rather than good. It is a curious fact that the characters usually 
chosen by students of Melville to illustrate his “individualism” 
(Ahab and Pierre) are the very ones who talk most about being 
dominated by Fate or some other uncontrollable spiritual force. 
As soon as Pierre began to enter the labyrinth of his relations with 
Isabel, he for the first time in his life “felt the irresistible admoni- 
tions and intuitions of Fate,” and by the time his life ended he. 
had called himself “the fool of Fate.”** Moreover, Pierre sometimes 
had a “vague, fearful feeling” of “a God—a Being positively pres- 
ent everywhere.” When he sat down he felt that he “displaced the 
Spirit.” Only the “humanness of Delly” near him relieved his 
apprehensiveness.*” 

Ahab, even more than Pierre, questions his individual freedom 
and responsibility, and feels the same kind of evil pantheism:*® 


“Is Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this arm? But if the 
great sun move not of himself . . . how then can this one small heart 
beat; this one small brain think thoughts; unless God does that beating, 
does that thinking, does that living, and not I? By heaven, man, we are 
turned round and round in this world, like yonder windlass, and Fate 


3t Some discussion of the subject can be found in the present writer's “Herman Mel- 
ville’s Metaphysics of Evil,” University of Toronto Quarterly, IX, 170-182 (Jan., 1940). 

35 Pierre, p. 85. 

°° Thid., p. 499. 

87 Ibid., p. 44%. 

38 It is worth noting that the transcendentalist Winsome, who seems created in the 
image of Emerson, confesses his inner desire to be exempt from “knowledge, and con- 
science, and revel for a while in the care-free, joyous life of a perfectly instinctive, un- 
scrupulous, and irresponsible creature"——like “the rattlesnake!” (The Confidence Man, 
p. 252). Melville is possibly implying that, in Emerson’s doctrine of surrender to in- 
stincts and spiritual currents of the Over-Soul, creatures like the rattlesnake should not be 
forgotten. 
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is the handspike. . . . Look! see yon albicore! who put it into him to 
chase and fang that flying-fish?”?® 


To the carpenter, Ahab had speculated that a divine presence may 
be “invisibly and uninterpenetratingly standing precisely where 
thou now standest.”*° Starbuck and such lesser men do not have 
this sense of identifying their wills with God’s, nor of fighting the 
deity for room to stand or sit. Ahab’s fatalistic pantheism may 
spring either from the desire to disavow his responsibility to the 
human beings he leads to destruction or to the wish to consider 
himself identical with God. The man who deliberately isolates 
himself, deliberately severs his connection with mankind, may 
well try desperately to unite himself with God by expanding his 
ego. Only such a man will believe that he is “the Fates’ lieutenant,” 
because “this whole act’s immutably decreed. "Twas rehearsed by 
thee and me a billion years before this ocean rolled.”** Starbuck 
and the others deny Ahab’s self-identification with God. “Aye, sir, 
thou wilt have it so,” remarks Starbuck, when Ahab commences 
the chase on the third day. And at the eleventh hour, when the 
white whale breached to expose Fedallah caught in the lines and 
then began to swim away from Ahab and the Pequod, Starbuck 
cries again: “See! Moby-Dick seeks thee not. It is thou, thou, that 
madly seekest him P”? 


It is surely significant that, apart from Ahab and Pierre, the 
characters in Melville’s novels who are presented as flotsam in the 
currents of Fate are usually such men as Jackson, Bland, Radney, 
Claggart. Jackson was “spontaneously an atheist and an infidel.” 
Bland was “an organic and irreclaimable scoundrel, who did wicked 
deeds as the cattle browse the herbage, because wicked deeds 
seemed the legitimate operation of his, whole infernal organiza- 
tion.”“* Radney was “doomed and made mad,” a “predestinated 
mate.”*® Claggart, who of all the type is analyzed at greatest 
length, was born evil—a man with natural depravity,*® who had 
“no power to annul the elemental evil in himself . . . apprehending 
the good, but powerless to be it”; he was “like the scorpion for 


=° Moby-Dick, Il, 330. * Thid., Il, 239. 
“l Ibid., I, 352. “2 Ibid., Il, 361. 
“8 Redburn, p. 134. ‘t White-Jacket, p. 235. 


4E Moby-Dick, I, 310, 314. “° Billy Budd, pp. 45-46. 
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which the Creator alone is responsible.”*7 In some moods Clag- 
gart “could even have loved Billy but for fate and ban.”** All these 
are men whose individualities are limited by the cosmic inter- 
ference of an evil Over-Soul, or God. 


But although spiritual interference, in the form of predestina- 
tion or fate, appears chiefly in connection with error in Melville’s 
“individualists” or evil in his villians, some limitation exists on the 
freedom of every man. In Pierre Melville says that his hero was 
learning “what all mature men, who are Magians, sooner or later 
know, and more or less assuredly—that not always in our actions, 
are we our own factors.”*® The “not always” leaves some room 
for freedom, but not much. In White-Jacket Melville had called 
fate “not a fiend ... but . . . an armed neutrality... . I have a 
voice that helps to shape eternity." And in Moby-Dick, Ishmael, 
who at first held the “Fates” responsible for his decision to go to 
sea, eventually reached the more considered and comfortable opin- 
ion of “chance, free will, and necessity—no wise incompatible— 
all interweavingly working together.” 


Just as no man could entirely escape some restrictions upon his 
free individuality from these cosmic forces, neither could he escape 
restrictions imposed by social forces. Pierre, who felt some com- 
pulsion of the supernatural, was perhaps more aware of the com- 
pulsions of society, “the myriad alliances and criss-crossings among 
mankind, the infinite entanglements of all social things, which for- 
bids [sic] that one thread should fly the general fabric, on some 
new line of duty, without tearing itself and tearing others.”®? Both 
Ahab and Pierre reduce their worlds to tatters when they follow 
their self-assigned duties. For Ishmael, the chief social limitation 
of his will was symbolized in the “monkey-rope” that joined him 
to Queequeg. This rope protected Queequeg from falling into the 
sea while he worked on the slippery whale moored alongside the 
ship; at the same time the rope endangered Ishmael, who could 
be pulled overboard unless he took proper care: 

4 Ibid., p. 49. Compare this passage with that about Winsome and the rattlesnake, as 
cited in footnote 38 above, 

48 Ibid., p. 60. 

+ Pierre, p. 69. 

°° White-Jacket, p. 404. 


51 Moby-Dick, 1, 270. 
53 Pierre, p. 267. 
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I seemed distinctly to perceive that my own individuality was now 
merged in a joint stock company of two: that my free will had received 
a mortal wound; and that another’s mistake or misfortune might plunge 
innocent me into unmerited disaster and death... . And yet ...1 saw 
that this situation of mine was the precise situation of every mortal that 
breathes; only, in most cases, he, one way or other, has this Siamese 
connexion with a plurality of other mortals. If your banker breaks, 
you snap; if your apothecary by mistake sends you poison in your pills, 
you die... .58 


And whatever care Ishmael took, he had the management of only 
one end of the rope. Ahab, too, had his spiritual “monkey-rope” 
yoking him with Fedallah,®* and even a physical one with Starbuck, 
who guarded the rope which hoisted Ahab aloft to look for the 
whale." Without the help of Starbuck (and, of course, the crew 
to sail the ship) Ahab could not look for Moby Dick, just as he 
could not even stand without the carpenter’s help. The social fabric 
enmeshed Ahab despite himself. 

Unrestricted free will has always been attributed to the self- 
reliant individualist. Emerson, aware though he was of some of 
the difficulties in the concept of freedom, nevertheless wagered his 
intellectual wealth upon it. Melville’s inability to subscribe to the 
doctrine without notable qualifications—that cosmic and social 
forces limited one’s free will—refutes those who designate him an 
extreme individualist. It is true that while finishing Moby-Dick 
he wrote to Hawthorne applauding the man who “declares himself 
a sovereign nature (in himself) amid the powers of heaven, hell, 
and earth” and who “insists upon treating with all Powers upon 
an equal basis.”5® But this famous utterance and possibly one or 
two similar ones cannot adequately support the contention that 
Melville celebrated “an individualism whose acceptance required 
more hardihood than his generation possessed,” and which was 
“founded .. . on the hard doctrine that security is an illusion” and 
on the rejection of Emerson’s belief “that the constitution of the 
universe is on his [man’s] side.” That Melville rejected Emer- 

5 Moby-Dick, II, 49. 

5‘ rhid., II, 320. 

55 Ibid., Il, 321. 

5° Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., I, 387. 
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son’s optimism about the bias of the universe is true enough; any 
man who let himself drift with Emerson’s “currents of Universal 
Being” would, in Melville’s opinion, soon find himself in the Great 
Maelstrom. The alternative is not individualism, however, since 
Melville could believe that although man can not rely upon Nature 
he may (or must) rely upon mankind. 

That Melville did think this reliance necessary would seem 
indicated by the fates he assigned his principal individualists, Ahab 
and Pierre and Bartleby the Scrivener. They repudiated their bonds 
with their social group; all met defeat and death. If Ahab and 
Pierre can be regarded as tragic heroes in the Shakespearean sense, 
then it is at least conceivable that Melville intended their scorn of 
their social debts to be the “tragic flaw” in their characters that 
encompasses their fall. At the end of Mardi, Taji, also, shows him- 
self as an unsubmissive individualist. He refuses to content him- 
self with Serenia, which satisfies his companions. Rejecting the 
values of sociality, he in effect rejects everything in this life. Turn- 
ing away with “eternity in his eye,” he cries: “Now I am my soul’s 
emperor; and my first act is abdication! Hail! realm of shades!”°* 
For some few, who spurn sociality to pursue some phantom value 
of their own devising, the realm of shades may perhaps be pref- 
erable to Serenia; but Melville warns us that the passage thither 
is “over an endless sea.”°° 


Nevertheless, Melville advocated no bemused or heedless an- 
chorage in the harbor of humanity or the social emotions. Though 
he admired Typee society, he deserted the valley at first chance, 
since he himself would always be an alien in a Marquesan com- 
munity. Typee society was not good for a Westerner, just as West- 
ern civilization was not good for Typees. Each society had its 
own internal evils, but the evils were exaggerated when one sought 
to impose its cultural pattern upon the other. He therefore pitied 
the Marquesans for extending their trustfulness beyond the confines 
of their own culture: “Unsophisticated and confiding, they are easily 
led into every vice . . . by their European civilisers."°° As Mel- 
ville shows, there are too many Claggarts, Jacksons, Blands—per- 
haps even Winsomes—in the world for men to bestow complete 


58 Mardi, II, 400. 
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°° Typee, p. 18. 
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confidence upon everybody and expect generous dealing at all 
times. But surely, in urging caution, Melville is being neither 
cynical nor misanthropic. Those readers who see in The Con- 
fidence Man a bitter exposure of confidence, misinterpret the book 
entirely. The more careful reader will find no evidence at all that 
in any of his guises the Confidence Man defrauds anybody. The 
men exposed in the book are not the herb-doctors or the Frank 
Goodmans, but the Charlie Nobles, Mark Winsomes, and Eg- 
berts. The latter are men whose intellectual principles have frozen 
their hearts. Each is sufficient unto himself and feels no sympathy 
or generosity towards the poor and miserable among his fellow 
travelers. The unfortunates who turn to humanity for aid and 
comfort are shrugged off by these men of self-centered intellect, 
but they can and do find relief from the herb-doctors and Good- 
mans, who are animated by love of their kind. But whatever 
the risk of reproof, the unfortunates must turn to their fellow men 
rather than to a distant deity, in Melville’s opinion, if they are to 
find help at all. 
Iv 


The psychological quality which Melville believed was chiefly 
responsible for “insulated” individualism was the excessive develop- 
ment of intellect at the expense of the heart. Several critics®* 
have already remarked upon Melville’s concern with the problem 
of “disequilibrium” between head and heart, between thought 
(which is relatively solitary) and emotion (which is relatively 
social). 

What seemed to him to be the excessive intellectualism of the 
transcendentalists chiefly aroused Melville’s criticisms. Writing to 
Duyckinck in 1849, he remarked that Emerson’s dislike of cakes- - 
and-ale geniality was “his misfortune, not his fault. His belly, Sir, 
is in his chest, and his brains descend down into his neck. . . .”6 
Presumably Emerson simply had no room for heart. About four- 
teen years later, in an annotation on Emerson’s Essays, Melville 
attributed Emerson’s “gross and astonishing errors & illusions” to 
an “intensely intellectual” “self conceit.” “Another species of Mr. 


“For example, Thorp, op. cit., p. lix; William Braswell, Melville's Religious Thought 
(Durham, N. C., 1943), pp. 22 ff; F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance: Art and 
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Emerson’s errors, or rather blindness, proceeds from a defect in the 
region of the heart.”6* Goethe, often linked by Melville with the 
philosophic ancestors of transcendentalism, is condemned as “the 
pretentious, heartless part of a man.”** Plotinus Plinlimmon, the 
transcendentalist philosopher in Pierre, belied his winning appear- 
ance by his characteristic of “non-Benevolence.”** From his self- 
sufficient isolation he detachedly observed Pierre’s growing de- 
spair.°° The Confidence Man contains an exposure of the trans- 
cendentalists’ principles of friendship, which would coldly banish 
from the world any generous, friendly help in money matters. It 
is worth noting also that whenever Melville wished to present 
human depravity he chose to make his villains—such as Jackson, 
Bland, Claggart—men of cold objectivity, not hot passion. 

The character who mainly illustrates separation of head and 
heart is, of course, Ahab. As he says of himself: “Gifted with the 
high perception, I lack the low, enjoying power.”®’ In his sleep, 
the frustrated “living principle or soul” would sometimes rebel 
against “the characterizing mind.” “God help thee, old man. Thy 
thoughts have created a creature in thee; and he whose intense 
thinking thus makes him a Prometheus; a vulture feeds upon that 
heart forever; that vulture the very creature he creates.”** In 
Ahab’s “broad madness,” we learn, “not one jot of his great natural 
intellect had perished. That before living agent, now became the 
living instrument.”*® Ahab himself was aware of this: “All my 
means are sane, my motive and my object mad.”"° In Ahab, Mel- 
ville seems to have created his own Ethan Brand to illustrate his 
comment to Hawthorne on the “frightful poetical creed that the 
cultivation of the brain eats out the heart.” Ahab was, of course, 
a man of fiery passions, but these were not at all social emotions; 
rather they served only to fuse other men into instruments for his 
own egocentric will. Although he has a few moments when he ap- 
pears to value the help of others,”* he more characteristically and 
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continually hardens his heart not only against the gods but also 
against the loving Pip, Starbuck, his own remembered wife and 
child, his crew, and his Nantucket neighbor in search of a lost son. 
Ahab’s specifications for “a complete man after a desirable pat- 
tern” would include “no heart at all” but a “brass forehead, and 
about a quarter of an acre of fine brains.” The tyrannical king 
Abrazza, who lives only for his selfish pleasures no matter the cost 
in misery to others, would agree with Ahab, since he says: “We 
kings should be ever indifferent. Nothing like a cold heart; warm 
ones are ever chafing and getting into trouble.” 

But although Melville saw clearly the evils that resulted when 
head was dominant over heart, he was not blind to the dangers of 
excesses of the heart. Pierre’s uncritical heart leads him as surely 
to suffering and disaster as Ahab’s overdeveloped intellect.”® 
Pierre’s “enthusiastic heart” bursts itself against “the heart-vacancies 
of the conventional life . . . [the] heartless, proud, ice-gilded 
world.”"® “The heart! the heart!” cries Pierre; “’tis God’s, 
anointed; let me pursue the heart!”’" In his opinion, “the brains 
grow maggoty without a heart; but the heart’s the preserving salt 
itself, and can keep sweet without the head.”"® 

That was, however, only Pierre’s opinion. Mere sweetness, as 
Melville shows, is not enough. He did not identify himself com- 
pletely with either Ahab or Pierre. Reviewing Hawthorne’s 
Mosses, he maintained that no man who possesses humor and love 
developed to the point of genius can exist “without also possessing 
...a great deep intellect, which drops down into the universe like 
a plummet. Or, love and humor are only the eyes through which 
such an intellect views the world.”’® A year later, in a letter to 
Hawthorne, he advances as his “prose opinion” that “in most cases, 
in those men who have fine brains and work them well, the heart 
extends down to hams.”®° It is true that he goes on to add: “I 
stand for the heart. To the dogs with the head! I had rather be a 
fool with a heart, than Jupiter Olympus with his head.” But this 
had been snapped off: “Ay, ay, Starbuck, 'tis sweet to lean sometimes . . . and would 


old Ahab had leaned oftener than he has” (II, 350). Thus even the individualistic 
Ahab at times paid tribute to human sociality. 
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merely emphasizes his general belief that a scientific head could 
lead a man farther astray than a social heart. Heart alone was 
better than head alone, but the best endowment is a warm heart 
directed by a cool (not cold) head—as he was to show in Billy 
Budd. 

Clarel (1876) contains much discussion of the head-heart antith- 
esis, as seen for example in the conflict of science and religion. 
Preference is usually given to the heart, though not uncritically. 
The suave cleric Derwent, who is portrayed rather unsympatheti- 
cally, is the chief advocate of the heart. But when he echoes Pierre 
and cries 


“Behead me—rid me of pride’s part 
And let me live but by the heart!” 


his enthusiasm is pierced by Mortmain’s “Hast proved thy heart? 
first prove it.”** Nevertheless, in the Epilogue Melville returns 
to the heart: 


Then keep thy heart, though yet but ill-resigned— 
Clarel, thy heart, the issues there but mind.®? 


In opposition to the doctrines of intellectualism, Melville set up 
almost as a religion the social and emotional values of love, com- 
panionship, sympathy, beneficence, unselfishness. In T'ypee he had 
applauded the “instinctive feeling of love” in the breasts of the 
natives, who among themselves “appeared to form one household, 
whose members were bound together by the ties of strong affec- 
tion. The love of kindred . . . seemed blended in the general 
love.”** Serenia, in Mardi, is another such community. All men 
are brothers in this Land of Love.** The highly intelligent but 
untranscendental philosopher Babbalanja is finally converted to the 
doctrines of Alma [Christ], whose “great command is Love.” Yet 
this love is not opposed to thought, since the old Serenian says that 
if “Right-reason and Alma” were not the same, “Alma, not reason, 
would we reject.”** The love Melville perceived at the root of 
Christ’s teachings impelled him to condemn the logic of the Old 
Testament Jehovah. He once wrote to Hawthorne: “The reason 
the mass of men fear God, and at bottom dislike Him, is because 

* Clarel, II, 29. e2 Thid., II, 298. 
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they rather distrust His heart, and fancy Him all brain like a 
watch.”®* Melville’s criticism of religion was aimed at the con- 
ventional and institutional encrustations which men had added to 
the simple, loving doctrines of Christ.’ The brain, not the heart, 
builds systems and regulations. 

Billy Budd, Melville’s last work, portrays the balance of head 
and heart. Captain Vere, who is sympathetically portrayed, has 
“a marked leaning toward everything intellectual,” but he is also 
full of fatherly affection for Billy. At the court-martial he warns 
the officers: “. . . let not warm hearts betray heads that should be 
cool... . The heart is the feminine in man, and... must here 
be ruled out.”®* But it is ruled out not to further some coldly 
rational or selfish purpose, but to promote the good of the dis- 
ciplined community (the Navy) in which both judge and prisoner 
live, and to serve which both joyfully die, one a felon’s death, the 
other (later) a warrior’s. Because of the love and trust Billy has 
for Vere, he accepts unrebelliously his role as the sacrificial Isaac 
offered by Abraham in obedience to higher authority. Each of 
them has surrendered some individual good for the good of the 
community. Vere, who calls Billy’s blow a “divine judgment,” 
surrenders the wish of his heart which would pardon this “angel 
of God.”** He declares that at “the Last Assizes” Billy would be 
acquitted, but he insists that he and his officers must “proceed under 
the law of the Mutiny Act.”®° The bonds of love and sympathy 
which unite Billy and Vere are strong. So sure was Vere that 
Billy would agree with and forgive the military compulsion which 
made his death necessary that he reveals to Billy all the motives 
and circumstances which led to the decision.’ Billy, who finds 
“a sort of joy” in Vere’s frankness and trust, surrenders his life. 
His dying words, “God bless Captain Vere!” show that he not only 
forgave the captain and condoned the judgment, but glorified the 
whole act, since under his influence the entire crew, as if they were 
“the vehicles of some vocal current-electric,” returned a sympathetic 
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echo of the same words.” In short, at the moment of his death 
Billy healed any breach his execution might have caused in the 
respect and affection of the crew for the captain. Though the in- 
dividual may die, the community must live on, whole and sound. 
Thus Billy submerged his individuality in love for his captain and 
loyalty to his country. Unlike Ahab, who was dragged down to 
his death; unlike Pierre, who died in a low dungeon; Billy “as- 
cended; and ascending, took the full rose of the dawn.”®* 

Hawthorne as well as Melville had opposed the transcendental- 
ists’ approval of solitude and self-reliance by revealing the dis- 
tortion which accompanied the individual’s arrogant separation 
from his fellows. But in so far as Melville substituted a positive al- 
ternative for such isolation, he went beyond Hawthorne’s cool 
observation of a human phenomenon. ‘That alternative sprang 
from the racial and social community of mankind, with its wealth 
of social virtues: love, sympathy, gratitude, friendliness, charity, 
kindness, companionship. Some virtues a man may acquire in soli- 
tude—such as, perhaps, self-reliance, truth, benevolent goodness; 
but he cannot acquire charity, love, beneficent goodness. Babba- 
lanja’s longing to prune himself down to “what is unchangeably 
true”®* is transformed, after his voyage round the Mardian world, 
into the flowering of love, nourished by the brotherly community 
of Serenia: “Love and Alma prevail. . . . Reason no longer domi- 
neers; but still doth speak.”®® Captain Vere, unflinchingly expos- 
ing the cold truth of Billy’s case—innocent under heavenly law, 
guilty under earthly law—unites that truth with a warm human 
love which purges it of all its cerebral harshness and redeems its 
earthly injustice. The two surrender their individualities, but they 
discover fulfillment in an embracing sociality. 
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MELVILLE AND GEOLOGY 


ELIZABETH S. FOSTER 
Oberlin College 


OW MUCH Herman Melville actually knew of science is a 
question well worth investigating, not only in view of the 
hostility to scientists and to the positivism of their thinking which 
he makes conspicuous in Carel, but also, and chiefly, because of 
the importance of naturalistic ideas in the development of his 
thought. - The present paper tries to gauge Melville’s knowledge of 
one science, geology, and to estimate its effect upon his thinking. 
At some time between Typee and Moby-Dick, Melville’s uni- 
verse changed: the benevolent hand of a Father disappeared from 
the tiller of the world. To this loss, or rather this gradual erosion, 
of his pristine Christian optimism, Melville’s reading of skeptics, 
freethinkers, and the higher critics of the Bible contributed its 
share, as well as his own extraordinary experiences among primi- 
tive peoples and among sharks, marine and human. Yet Melville 
had also come to know, it can be shown, and know rather well, 
those discoveries of geology and paleontology which in the nine- 
teenth century before Darwin’s The Origin of Species were most 
disturbing to religious minds. Although he never mastered any 
science, and steadily denied the competence of all sciences to plumb 
the profound mysteries, in a layman’s way he kept fairly well 
abreast of this new knowledge and for a time at least received it 
as gladly as any other bulletins on the universe. It may be sur- 
mised that these scientific discoveries, with their stark vision of the 
“passionless impersonality of the unknown and unknowable,” as 
Huxley put it, also played their part in dethroning the anthropo- 
morphism of Melville’s youth and in providing one of two poles 
of his thinking—naturalism and Christianity. 

Melville’s reading lists and the remains of his library furnish 
no very useful clues to his knowledge of science. We must depend 
upon his scattered references to scientific matters; the references 
are, however, often specific enough to indicate the degree of his 
comprehension and accuracy. 

The best single passage for present purposes comes from Mardi, 
when “Babbalanja Regales the Company with Some Sandwiches” 
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on the-Isle of Fossils. Babbalanja, the philosopher, explains to the 
company of travelers the record of the rocks: 


“These are the leaves of the book of Oro [God]. Here we read 
how worlds are made; here read the rise and fall of Nature’s kingdoms. 
From where this old man’s [Mohi the historian’s] farthest histories start, 
these unbeginning records end. These are the secret memoirs of times 
past; whose evidence, at last divulged, gives the grim lie to Mohi’s 
gossipings, and makes a rattling among the dry-bone relics of old 
Maramma [the island of organized religion].”2 


Babbalanja here reflects the position of the geologists in his “rise 
and fall of Nature’s kingdoms” and in his reference to the im- 
mense and pre-human antiquity of the fossil histories. His dis- 
respectful allusion to the biblical versions of Creation as “gossip- 
ings” and “dry-bone relics” is also significant, since Melville is 
throughout Mardi much more sympathetic with Babbalanja than 
with the philosopher’s opponent in argument, Mohi. 

A little later Babbalanja offers two theories of the deposition 
of the earth’s crust. He must posit a crater-shaped rather than a 
globe-shaped earth because the whole Mardian world has been rep- 
resented as an archipelago surrounded by a vast circular reef. 


“The coral wall which circumscribes the isles but continues upward the 
deep buried crater of the primal chaos. In the first times this crucible was 
charged with vapours nebulous, boiling over fires volcanic. Age by age, 
the fluid thickened; dropping, at long intervals, heavy sediment to the 
bottom; which layer on layer concreted, and at length, in crusts, rose 
toward the surface. Then, the vast volcano burst; rent the whole mass; 
upthrew the ancient rocks; which now in divers mountain tops tell tales 
of what existed ere Mardi was completely fashioned. Hence many fossils 
on the hills, whose kith and kin still lurk beneath the vales. Thus 
Nature works, at random warring, chaos a crater, and this world a 
shell.”* 


When his host cries, “Preposterous!” Babbalanja offers another 
theory: 


“My lord, then take another theory—which you will—the celebrated 
sandwich system. Nature’s first condition was a soup, wherein the 
agglomerating solids formed granitic dumplings, which, wearing down, 

1 Mardi, Tl, 109. References to Melville’s works are to the Standard ed. (16 vols., 
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deposited the primal stratum made up of series, sandwiching strange 
shapes of molluscs, and zoophytes. . . .”* 


He goes on with an account of fossils and geological strata which 
will be discussed below. 

Melville perhaps was parodying here the rival Plutonian and 
Neptunian theories, which had been the subject of lengthy and 
heated controversy at the end of the eighteenth and well into the 
nineteenth century.* One of the early Plutonists or Vulcanists was 
Buffon, who pictured the once molten earth as gradually cooling 
sufficiently, in its first two “epochs,” to allow its volatile materials, 
which surrounded it as vapor, to condense and fall upon the surface 
as water and other matter. The great Plutonist, however, was 
James Hutton, who in the late eighteenth century laid many sound 
foundations for geology. Hutton believed that the unstratified rocks 
had been fused by the earth’s interior heat; that the strata, deposited 
from water and often, of course, containing fossils, had been up- 
heaved and the mountains raised by the expansive force of the 
internal heat acting with incredible energy;® that each layer of 
deposit was made up of ruins of a former world; that the long 
periods of slow and gradual deposition had been divided by up- 
heavals or “revolution”; and that we find “no vestige of a beginning, 
no prospect of an end,” T Babbalanja’s first theory appears to be a 
graphic though somewhat violently abridged version of these ideas 
of Hutton and the earlier Vulcanists. 

The champion of the rival Neptunists was Abraham Gottlob 
Werner. Werner denied any igneous agency in the formation of 
the earth’s crust, except the late and unimportant action of vol- 
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canoes, which he thought were heated by spontaneously burning 
coal beds; he thought that all the rocks had been deposited, in more 
or less their present positions, from a turbid ocean that originally 
completely enveloped the earth. Although this aqueous or Nep- 
tunian theory of Werner had been proved unsound, many had con- 
tinued to support it; Goethe, for example, had upheld it staunchly 
because it pictured nature as serene, complete, and perfect from 
the beginning. 

Babbalanja’s second or “soup” theory is so incomplete that one 
cannot determine its exact ancestry. It probably is a parody of 
Werner: it is presented as a rival theory to the first; it is, as far 
as it goes, an exclusively “aqueous” theory; its layers are undis- 
turbed, whereas those of Babbalanja’s first, or Plutonian, account 
are upheaved by the force of internal heat. On the other hand, it 
might be one of the stages of Hutton’s theory, presented in differ- 
ent imagery from Babbalanja’s first attempt. At any rate, even 
metamorphosed as they are by both poetry and humor, clearly 
Babbalanja’s two theories come out of nineteenth-century geology. 

Babbalanja himself appears to espouse the sounder Huttonian 
view; he speaks elsewhere of the elevation of strata by “volcanic 
throes.”® But if his picture is fairly good Hutton, its violence 
makes it bad Lyell. Sir Charles Lyell, nearly two decades before 
Mardi, had advanced his “uniformitarian” theory (itself an exten- 
sion of some of Hutton’s cardinal ideas), according to which 
changes in the structure and sculpture of the earth’s crust have been 
effected gradually on the whole, and not catastrophically, by the 
same forces that are now in steady operation. Melville must have 
read and accepted Lyell or some writer of Lyellian views, for he 
says in another passage in Mardi, speaking in his own person, 
“nor, in geology, were the eternal Grampians upheaved in an 
age.”?° 

Fragmentary and sketchy as Babbalanja’s geology has been thus 
far, the rest of his lecture comes almost straight out of the text- 
books and the treatises, barely disguised by Melville’s great gusto 
and humor. Summarizing the story of the fossiliferous strata, 


® See Mather and Mason, op. cit., pp. 140-142. 
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Babbalanja speaks of the successive layers as “sandwiches,” or 
again as the courses of a banquet—“rare gormandising them!” 
Therefore his geological table, shortened and adapted as it is to 
the purposes of humor and the metaphor of a feast, we should not 
expect to be a handbook of stratigraphy and paleontology. It is, 
however, amazingly accurate, so accurate and full indeed that we 
must conclude either that Melville knew his facts well or that he 
at least understood them and was writing with a book or books 
open before him.” 

The following table will make this clear. The first column is 
Melville’s text,?” The second is Sir Charles Lyell’s geological column 
down through the first fossiliferous strata; this part of Lyell’s 
column is given entire’® in order to show how much Melville took 
and how much he omitted. Lyell is chosen rather than another 
geologist because he was a widely read authority, and because, in 
a period of no general agreement as to geological terminology, Mel- 
ville obviously used some book written in the same terminology as 
Lyell’s. The third column is made up from works of various scien- 
tists which were available, directly or indirectly, to Melville.** For 
lack of space and relevance, the names of fossils not mentioned by 
Melville are omitted here. Lyell’s column shows that Melville got 
the geological “periods” and “groups” in their right order accord- 
ing to an authority of his day. The third column, in conjunction 
with Lyell’s, to which it is properly related below, shows the ac- 
curacy with which Melville placed his fossils in their proper rocks. 
Since any source specific enough to give him all the fossils that he 
does mention would also have presented him with scores of addi- 
tional ones, the possibilities of error were many, and Melville’s 
paleontological correctness here is remarkable. 


31I have examined forty or fifty works on geology, paleontology, and paleobotany— 
scientific and popular—published before 1849, but have not come upon Melville's specific 
source. Indeed, it is not likely that he drew all his material from any one book. 

13 Mardi, II, 112-113. 

a3 From his Elements of Geology (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 1841). My column is 
made from Lyell’s chapter divisions rather than from his Table (H, 178-184), which 
indicates more subdivisions; also, my column reverses Lyell’s order. Page references 
in square brackets in my second column are to the Elements... . 

** Sources for this column, referred to in square brackets, are: Lyell, Elements. . . . 3 
Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould, Principles of Zoology (Boston, 1848); Gideon 
Algernon Mantell, The Wonders of Geology (6th ed., 2 vols, London, 1848); F. Unger, 
Chloris protogaea: Beiträge zür Flora der Vorwelt (Leipsig, 1847); H. G. Bronn, Lethaea 
geognostica: oder Abbildung und Beschreibung der fiir die Gebirgs-Formationen bezeich- 
nendsten Versteinerungen (3d ed., 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1851-1856). 

I do not believe that Melville actually used any of these books, except possibly, and 
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Melville skips some of the geological “groups” and many 
fossils in order to shorten his banquet. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of the fact that his choices and rejections are governed more by the 
proprieties of a dinner than by the interests of a scientist, he not 
only has presented the proper fossils in the proper rocks with ex- 
traordinary care and correctness, but also has served up the ‘most 
characteristic fossils of each of the “periods”: fishes in the Primary, 
reptiles in the Secondary, and mammals in the Tertiary. On the 
whole it is remarkable that there are only two real errors in Mel- 
ville’s sketchy little compendium of paleontology. One of these, 
putting “seabeeves and walruses” in the Oolitic, is perhaps not 
his mistake but his source’s: the great Cuvier had identified certain 
bones from the Oolite as cetacean, and Dr. Buckland and other 
reputable geologists circulated the error. Lyell scotched it by getting 
Sir Richard Owen’s opinion that the bones were more probably 
sauroid. But Melville may have been using one of the books in 
which the mistake still persisted.*® By the time he wrote Moby- 
Dick, he knew that “all the Fossil Whales hitherto discovered 
belong to the Tertiary period.” His other blunder is in making 
the Tertiary divisions, Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene, parts of a 
Secondary division, the Cretaceous; he probably read the lithological 


even then with supplementary works, that of Lyell. Indeed, the dates, and the language 
of two of them, preclude the probability of his having read any except Lyell. But since 
paleontological knowledge was increasing very rapidly in the 1840's, it has been necessary, 
in order to verify some of Melville’s statements, to use books contemporary with or even 
later than Mardi, which was completed in May, 1848, and published in March, 1849. 
Melville could almost certainly have found, however, before he finished Mardi, all the 
material listed in my third column: Agassiz and Gould's Principles . . . (1848) and 
Mantell’s Wonders . . . (x848) were both semipopular accounts deriving their facts from 
previously published works; Unger’s Chloris protogaea (1847) was partly a compilation 
and also was available to Melville’s supposed source; Bronn’s Lethaca .. . (1851-1856), 
draws many of its descriptions of fossil whales and other cetacea from papers by Sir 
Richard Owen, and others, published before 1848 (ibid., III, 754-793); Bronn's remarks 
on the birds of the pliocene mentioned in my third column derive largely from papers 
published by Owen between 1840 and 1846 (see ibid., WW, 732-749). 

7°See Lyell, Elements... , II, 56-57. Late: researches support Lyell and Owen; 
the earliest whales appear in the Middle Eocene, the oldest forms of walrus in the Upper 
Miocene. Dr. William Buckland reported Cuvier’s (mistaken) identification in his widely 
read Bridgewater Treatise, Geology and Mineralogy Considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology (2 vols, London, 1837), I, 115. The eminent American geologist Edward 
Hitchcock also included cetacea among Oolitic fossils in his Final Report on the Geology 
of Massachusetts (Amherst, Mass., 1841), p. 748, but omitted this item in his reprint 
of the same table in the editions. of his Elementary Geology in 1842 and 1847. The 
error still survived in 1846 in Dr. Robert Chambers’s Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation (4th ed, New York, 1846), p. 81 n, and probably in many other treatises. 

17 Moby-Dick, Il, 220. 
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characteristics of the Cretaceous and then proceeded to the fossils 
of the Eocene without noticing that he had crossed an important 
boundary. This egregious slip, taken with the extraordinary accu- 
racy of the whole passage, suggests that he was not relying entirely 
on his memory for the science of this Mardian banquet, but was 
working here directly with books or magazine articles or notes. 

One further inference may be drawn. That Melville’s source 
for this passage, or at any rate one or some of his sources, were up 
to date may be inferred from the fact that it was not feasible to 
check some of his inclusions without using books of almost the 
same date as Mardi. 

That his interest in geology was enduring is confirmed by the 
numerous references to fossils and other geological matters in his 
later works. The chapter in Moby-Dick on “The Fossil Whale” 
shows that Melville not only had gone on reading what the paleon- 
tologists had to say about extinct Cetacea, as might have been ex- 
pected, but also had come across one of the two chief theories of 
the glacial epoch. It would be hard to prove, however, that he 
added very much to his knowledge of geology after Moby-Dick. 
Nevertheless, his imagination remained captivated by the wonders 
that it had beheld: the courses of the Great Pyramid were to remind 
him of strata;t® as he wrote about the ancient scars and scratches 
on the shell of a huge tortoise, he was to think of “the bird-tracks 
and ciphers upon the exhumed slates trod by incredible creatures 
whose very ghosts are now defunct.”*® 

Examination of these later passages shows that some are correct 
accounts; some .are in the main reliable, according at least to a 
reputable authority of the day, but in part distorted by sweeping 
exaggeration; and some are flatly wrong. Méelville’s story of the 
discovery and identification of the Zeuglodon, which is given at 
some length, is accurate.2® On the other hand, what Melville 
says about the glacial epoch is either founded on out-of-date con- 
ceptions or, more probably, derived from a reputable (though mis- 
taken) theory and then grandly and carelessly exaggerated. When 


18 “The Great Pyramid,” Poems, p. 293. 

39 “The Encantadas,” The Piazza Tales, pp. 190-191. 

2° Moby-Dick, Il, 221. See Sir Richard Owen, “Observations on the Basilosaurus of 
Dr. Harlan (Zeuglodon cetoides, Owen),” in A Complete Collection of. the Various 
Papers on Geology by Richard Owen, Selected from the Transactions of the Geological 
Society (1838-1845). 
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he thinks of those “annihilated antichronical leviathans” of the Ter- 
. tiary, 


I am [he says], by a flood, borne back to that wondrous period, ere time 
itself can be said to have begun; for time began with man. Here 
Saturn’s gray chaos rolls over me, and I obtain dim, shuddering glimpses 
into those Polar eternities; when wedged bastions of ice pressed hard 
upon what are now the Tropics; and in all the 25,000 miles of this 
world’s circumference, not an inhabitable hand’s breadth of land was 
visible. Then the whole world was the whale’s; and, king of creation, he 
left his wake along the present lines of the Andes and the Himalayas.?* 


Since Melville’s submersion of the continents is during “Polar 
eternities,” it is probable that his imagery in this passage was in- 
spired by one of the current theories of the ice age. Louis Agassiz 
in 1840 had sketched in the grand outlines of his hypothesis that 
the earth had been covered with an immense sheet of ice extending 
as far south as the phenomenon of erratic boulders.?? Lyell and 
others, however, persisted for two decades and more in believing 
that great floating icebergs had transported the large angular blocks 
of rock which occur in what we now know as the drift, although 
in support of their theory they had to submerge northern Europe, 
northern North America east of the Rockies, southern South Ameri- 
ca east of the Cordillera, and Asia north of the Himalayas.”* Mel- 
ville adopted the iceberg rather than the glacier theory, and then 
with creative abandon sank all the continents completely.” 
Perhaps he read his source carelessly: he could have come upon 
statements that the icebergs carried the erratic boulders to conti- 
nents “while the continents were yet beneath the ocean” without 


a Moby-Dick, II, 222. 

%2 Etudes sur les glaciers, as translated in A Source Book in Geology, p. 334. In 
1846 and afterwards Agassiz lectured in America to enthusiastic audiences on his evidence 
of a glacial epoch. 

38 Lyell, Elements . . . (1841), I, 222-240, esp. pp. 232 ff. The sixth edition of this 
work (1866) continued to insist on submersion of the land in order to account for some 
of the phenomena of drift. Peter Parley’s popular Wonders of Geology (Boston, 1844) 
outlined both the glacier and the iceberg theory, and, following Hitchcock, whose material 
it used, preferred the latter. Edward Hitchcock himself still believed in the agency of 
icebergs floating over submerged land, in addition to other agencies, in the thirtieth edi- 
tion of his Elementary Geology (New York, 1859). See also D. T. Ansted, Geological 
Gossip (London, 1860). 

** Cf. also the following passage from Moby-Dick, II, 228: “He [the whale] swam 
the seas before the continents broke water; he once swam over the site of the Tuileries, 
and Windsor Castle, and the Kremlin.” 

25 Peter Parley's Wonders of Geology, p. 104; see also Hitchcock, Elementary Geology, 
PP. 274, 275. 
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observing that the context makes such a passage refer only to partial 
submersion of the land. Perhaps—to make the best possible case 
for Melville’s fidelity to source—he gathered his ideas from frag- 
mentary and conflicting accounts. The geologists themselves were 
almost overwhelmed by the rapid increase of knowledge in their 
field; the cautious Agassiz had hazarded the statement that all of 
North America was covered by the ice cap,”® an exaggeration which 
could have been the ultimate source for Melville’s overstatement that 
“wedged bastions of ice pressed hard upon what are now the 
Tropics.” It is likely in any case, however, that Melville cared 
only for the general, the grand idea, and easily overlooked or forgot 
details—if half a continent may be called a detail—which dimin- 
ished the magnificence of the image he had glimpsed.?” 


Two at least of Melville’s geological references are pure error. 
In Pierre he wrote: “But, far as any geologist has yet gone down 
into the world, it is found to consist of nothing but surface strati- 
fied on surface. To its axis, the world being nothing but superin- 
duced superficies.”*® Such an absurd onion-theory of the earth as 
the second sentence presents was held by no geologist. Another 
mistake is Melville’s subscription to the popular belief, which he 
repeats often, that coral islands and atolls are built up from the 
bottom of the ocean?? Any book which yielded him the data for 
the sandwich passage would almost certainly have corrected this 
fallacious idea. Darwin in his Journal and Remarks, which Mel- 
ville is thought to have read,” had showed that corals cannot live 
more than twenty fathoms below the surface and that atolls are due 
to the subsidence of peaks around which circular reefs have begun 


2° A similar error was circulated by Peter Parley, who said that drift was found in the 
West Indies (op. cit, p. 99). 

27 A reference by Melville to Agassiz is further proof that Melville’s knowledge of the 
glacier theory was superficial, to say the least. Agassiz, he says, imagines certain New 
England rocks on the sea-coast “to bear the marks of violent scraping contact with vast 
floating icebergs” (Moby-Dick, II, 32). Lyell or any other of the iceberg school would 
have been a more appropriate name to attach here, although Agassiz was the name which 
would naturally come to mind in connection with the furrowed and striated rocks of 
New England. Agassiz recognized that some of the rocks along the coast had been scored 
by other rocks embedded in floating icebergs; but his constant and characteristic reference 
for such marks is to the continental glacier. 

38 Pierre, p. 397- 

a Eg, Omoo, p. 73; Moby-Dick, II, 169; Pierre, p. 394. ‘The footnote to the passage 
in Ọmoo suggests that he may have encountered the theory which connects the subsidence 
of land with the growth of coral islands. - 

°° Charles Roberts Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), pp. 50-51. 
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to form. But Melville, through ignorance or preference, clung to 
his more poetic picture. 

His refusal to eschew a poetic or connotative image merely be- 
cause he knew it to be outmoded can mislead one as to the actual 
extent of his knowledge. For example, although he knows and 
says that unimaginable ages elapsed before man made his appear- 
ance on this planet,** yet in rhapsodic passages he frequently speaks 
in the language of the old-fashioned biblical chronology which put 
Creation in the year 4004 8.c.: “six thousand years ago our own 
Earth made one more in this system [the solar]”;*? he refers to 
“antique Adam who died sixty round centuries ago.”®* Possibly 
there is also a grain of caution in Melville’s sprinkling here and 
there a few reassuringly orthodox explanations; for it was a bold 
spirit, in the 1840’s and 1850’s, who said that the earth was more 
than six thousand years old. Perhaps, as Voltaire found, “among 
wolves one must how! a little.” 

How much did Melville know about the various theories of 
evolution that were lifting their heads more and more insistently 
before Darwin’s epoch-making book?** Babbalanja once said: 


“But my ancestors were kangaroos, not monkeys, as old Boddo errone- 
ously opined. . . 25 Among the deepest discovered land fossils, the relics 
of kangaroos are discernible, but not relics of men. Hence, there were 
no giants in those days; but, on the contrary, kangaroos, and those kan- 
garoos formed the first edition of mankind. since revised and cor- 
rected,”36 


Babbalanja got this bit of paleontological lore from one of the 
rather widely publicized scientific discussions of the late 1830's, 
the identification of the Chirothertum, which had left its hand- 
like footmarks in the New Red sandstone: was it an extinct form 


** Moby-Dick, Ul, 222. 

32 Mardi, 1, 268. 

3$ Moby-Dick, 1, 44. 

“t Lamarck by 1800 had abandoned his earlier belief in the fixity of species, and had 
taken a stand in favor of evolution by means of the acquisition by animals, mainly 
through the use and disuse of organs, of characters which are inheritable. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire in the 1830’s and Dr. Robert Chambers, author of the anonymous and influential 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, in the 1840’s also argued for the continuity 
of life and the evolution of forms. 

°S James Burnett (1714-1799), Lord Monboddo, developed a theory that man had 
gtadually risen from an animal condition, and he included man in the same species 
with the orangoutang. 

38 Mardi, Il, 218. 
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of man, of kangaroo, or of gigantic frog? The discoverer of the 
footprints had thought the animal allied to the marsupials. But, 
alas for Babbalanja’s ancestral pretensions, Owen proclaimed it a 
batrachian reptile” Melville was not thoroughly informed on this 
matter, or else he was allowing Babbalanja a certain freedom and 
picturesqueness in establishing his family line. But the significant 
point here is that, although Melville may possibly have been poking 
fun at the theory of the descent of man from earlier and lower 
forms, he was at any rate considering the idea of evolution. Fur- 
thermore, Babbalanja’s flat and emphatic, “Hence, there were no 
giants in those days; but, on the contrary, kangaroos,” is probably 
a pointed rejection of one of the fables in which a few had sought 
refuge from geology’s revelation of unaccountable species: the fable 
that some of the likelier fossil skeletons were relics of the Biblical 
“giants in the earth in those days,” and hence a verification of 
Genesis. In another “evolutionary” passage, in Moby-Dick, Mel- 
ville explains that, “while in the earlier geological strata there are 
found the fossils of monsters now almost completely extinct; the 
subsequent relics discovered in what are called the Tertiary forma- 
tions seem the connecting, or at any rate intercepted links, between 
the antichronical creatures, and those whose remote posterity are 
said to have entered the Ark.”®® Whatever “at any rate intercepted 
links” may mean exactly, the passage proves that Melville had not 
failed to see, in the immense pageant of the past, the gradual 
approximation of species to their present forms.*® But positive evi- 
dence is lacking that he knew, or cared, about the controversy be- 
tween advocates of the doctrines of fixed species and special creation 
and their opponents, the pre-Darwin evolutionists, although he 
could hardly have read as much as he seems to have read without 
encountering the question. Darwin himself, however, troubled Mel- 
ville. In Clarel, published almost two decades after The Origin 
of Species, Melville recognizes Darwin as one of the “eagles” of 
science, in whose aeries, however, one finds nothing but a few 


37 For a summary of the controversy, see Lyells Elements ... , II, 84-90. In this 
edition of 1841 he unconditionally accepted Owen’s decision. Mantell (op. cit, I, 
554-556), however, in 1848 still refused to consider the matter settled. 

38 See Woodruff, op. cit., p. 171. 

Moby-Dick, II, 220. What appears to be an error here may be really only loose 
language: by “almost completely extinct” Melville seems to mean that related forms live 
on although the particular species are gone forever. 

+0 See also jbid., II, 221-222, the sentence beginning, “When I stand.” 
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bones; then he makes Derwent, the easy optimist of the group of 
travelers, dismiss Darwinism as poetry.** 

In general we may conclude that, although his knowledge of 
geology was spotty and amounted by no means to mastery in any 
area, nevertheless, early in his career Melville had studied, with 
enough care and interest to reproduce at least a part of the data 
with extraordinary accuracy, precisely those discoveries of the new 
science which were proving most dangerous to religious faith in 
the nineteenth century: the vast antiquity of our planet; the gradual 
changes of the earth through the operation of natural causes; the 
rise and extinction of species in era after era; the appearance, in 
succeeding ages, of related forms and increasingly higher forms, 
which tended to discredit doctrines of special creation; and perhaps 
the theory that species were not fixed but were developed from 
common antecedent types. 

Geology added a little to Melville’s literary resources; it gave 
him opportunities for humor in Mardi, and in Moby-Dick it sup- 
plied some of that characteristic imagery the largeness of which, 
with its constant suggestion of cosmic sweep and grandeur, sus- 
tains the sense of vastness, timelessness, and deeper significance in 
that novel. But what geology contributed to the development of 
his mind was doubtless much more. It becomes clear at the end of 
Mardi that Melville’s somewhat tentative Christian faith did not 
depend upon the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and conse- 
quently that the discrepancies between geology and the creation- 
myths of Genesis would not have shaken it; whether geology had 
contributed to bring Melville to this position one cannot say. Yet 
the story that the rocks had to tell of the nature of Nature, of the 
mindless, planless, fortuitous, and wasteful change and develop- 
ment in the material universe, could not lie comfortably in his 
courageous and open mind along with a creed of universal intelli- 
gence and benevolence. “Thus Nature works, at random war- 
ring.” These words of Babbalanja are ominous. As Taji turns 
his prow into the uncharted ocean, at the end of Mardi, Melville 
begins his long and agonizing search for a place for faith, and for 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, in a heartless universe. 


“* Clarel, 1, 252; see also I, 215, for another reference to Darwin. 
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MELVILLE’S USE OF A SOURCE FOR 
WHITEJACKET 


KEITH HUNTRESS 
Iowa State College 


I 


NY STUDY of White-Jacket must rely heavily upon the 

work of Professor C. R. Anderson, who, in his Melville in the 
South Seas, has made a close and very valuable study of the book. 
In one chapter, however, “White-Jacket as Romance,” Professor 
Anderson comes to the conclusion that many episodes of . varied 
importance in White-Jacket did not actually occur in the course - 
of the cruise, and consequently attributes them to Melville’s imagi- 
nation; one of Melville’s shipmates concurred in that estimate when 
he lettered “Fiction” beside some of those chapters in his copy of the 
book.’ Since students have identified many literary sources for 
incidents in Typee and Omoo which have been thought autobio- 
graphical or invented, it is not surprising that some of these 
“fictional” episodes in WAite-Jacket can be identified as borrowed. 
The identification of one such source and an analysis of Melville’s 
use of this material make up this paper. 


Melville enlisted on board the frigate United States at Honolulu, 
on August 17, 1843, for the cruise that brought him to Boston 
on October 3, 1844. On October x0, 1839, another young man, who 
called himself “Fore-Top-Man,” had sailed for a Pacific cruise on 
the historic Constitution—‘Old Ironsides.” His experiences in the 
South Seas were more prosaic than those Melville recorded, but the 
end results were similar: he wrote a book. Many of Melville’s inci- 
dents and even chapters in White-Jacket were borrowed from that 
book, Scenes in “Old Ironsides.” 


1C. R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), pp. 395-399. Cited 
hereinafter as Anderson. 

2 Life in a Man-of-War or Scenes in “Old Ironside” During her Cruise in the 
Pacific. By a Fore-Top-Man. Philadelphia. Lydia R. Bailey, Printer. 1841. The book 
was entered for copyright in 1841, by Henry James Mercier and William Gallop. Sabin 
notes that the book (No. 41012) was privately printed. Cited hereinafter as Scenes. 
Since the book was privately printed, the edition was probably small. Melville undoubt- 
edly felt that he could borrow from Scenes without much fear of having his source dis- 
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The author® enlisted in Boston, but was transferred to Norfolk 
to become a member of the Constitution’s crew. The voyage did 
not result in any visits to the islands of the Pacific. After the cruise 
around Cape Horn the Constitution sailed up and down the South 
American coast, spending more than half the time in harbors. 
There were no great disasters, no heroic rescues. The frigate finally 
returned to Norfolk, October 31, 1841. 

The book is a series of sketches of life at sea and in harbor, 
interspersed with a number of doggerel poems. These verses are 
of about the same literary quality as the prose—inflated, labored, 
immature. A comparison of White-Jacket with Scenes underscores 
a contrast which could have been expected. White-Jacket is still 
an interesting book, interesting for approach and method as well as 
for subject matter. Only occasionally can even first-rate material 
keep Scenes from dullness, The book is worth noticing only because 
Melville borrowed from it; and it is worth remarking that he bor- 
rowed the best of its scenes. 

These borrowings fall into four categories: incidents for chap- 
ters, short passages of description or dialogue, names of characters, 
and a single verse. Melville was indebted to Scenes for so many 
short passages that it is impossible to list them all in a reasonable 
space. I shall, therefore, cite only major parallel passages to prove 
the indebtedness, note a few other parallels, and then analyze the 
changes that Melville made in the borrowed material. 

One of the humorous interludes in White-Jacket is the chapter 
called “A Draught in a Man-of-War,” describing the reactions of 
the sailors to the news that the ship’s grog had run out, and noting 
also their quick resort to the eau de cologne of the purser’s steward. 
Professor Anderson noted* that no such incident occurred aboard 
the United States. The sketch was based on two chapters in Scenes, 
“The Grog Expended” and “The Tar’s Substitute for Grog.” “Fore- 
Top-Man” also wrote two poems, “The Disappointed Tars” and 
covered. his book may have been one of those referred to by an anonymous reviewer 
of White-Jacket in the Dublin University Magazine, XLVII, 52 (Jan., 1856), who wrote: 
“We could point out a good many instances, however, where the author has borrowed 
remarkable verbal expressions, and even incidents, from nautical books unknown to the 
general public (and this he does without a syllable of acknowledgment).” (Quoted in 
Anderson, p. 491, n. 44.) 

*“Fore-Top-Man” had, according to his introduction, made an earlier cruise in the 


United States (Scenes, p. 9). 
* Anderson, pp. 396-397. 
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“Eau de Cologne,” on this incident. 


American Literature 


That Melville borrowed 


phrases as well as the subject from Scenes is indicated by the 


following parallels: 


W hite-Jacket 
“The grog gone!” roared an old 


sheet-anchor man. 


“It’s worse than the cholera!” 
cried a man of the after-guard. 


“Ay, we must now drink with 
the ducks!” cried a quarter-master.® 
... and that night the long, crane- 
necked Cologne bottles jingled in 
out-of-the-way corners and by- 
places. . . . With brown sugar, 
taken from the mess-chests, and hot 
water begged from the galley- 
cooks, the men made all manner 
of punches, ... .7 


Scenes 


“Well, mates,” cried Garnet, 
“tis a case of the cholera with us 
now—we've all got to drink with 
the ducks at dinner time,—there 
ain’t another drop of whiskey in 
the ship.”® 


...and in a moment they returned 
with a pint bottle each of eau de 
cologne, which, with a little hot 
water and sugar... . 

The jingle of cologne bottles, 
after being drained of their pre- 
cious contents, could be plainly 
heard... 38 


Another example of direct borrowing is in Melville’s chapter 
“A Dish of Dunderfunk.” This was based on “The Galley Maraud- 
ers” in Scenes, as the following parallels show: 


W hite-Jacket 
. ..a raw-boned, crackpated Down 
Easter, belonging to the waist, 
made his appearance at the mast, 


“Well, sir, what now?” said the 
lieutenant of the deck, advancing. 

“They stole it, sir; all my nice 
dunderfunk, sir; they did, sir.” 

“Stole your dundlefunk! What’s 
that?” 

“Dunderfunk, sit, dunderfunk; 

5 Melville, Wéite-facket (Standard ed., 
hereinafter as W hite-Jacket. 

°P, 66. 

TP, 69. 

® Pp. 71-72. 


Scenes 


A laughable scene now presented 
itself: Nathan Dobbs, a green Ver- 
monter, . . . was making dolorous 
complaints to the first lieutenant 
and officer of the deck, concerning 
the loss of a panfull of a most novel 
delicacy, . . . ycleped dunderfunk. 
.. . “Well, Dobbs,” cried our first 
lieutenant, . . . “what’s the difficul- 
ty now?” “Why, sir,’ cried 
Nathan, . . . “these here fellows, 

London: Constable, 1922), VI, 67. Cited 
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a cruel nice dish as ever man put 
into him.” 

“Why, sir, them ’ere two fellows, 
Dobs and Hodnose,® stole my 
dunderfunk.” 

“Once more, sir, I ask what that 
dundledunk is? Speak!” 

“As cruel a nice—”?° 


... Generally, two or three league 
together, and while one engages 
Old Coffee in some interesting con- 
versation touching his wife and 
family at home, another snatches 
the first thing he can lay hands on 
in the oven, and rapidly passes it to 
the third man, who at his earliest 
leisure disappears with it.*? 


Flukes and Bowser, walked away 
with an elegant pan of dunderfunk 
out of the oven... .” “A pan of 
what?” inquired the first lieu- 
tenant, . . . . “Why, dunderfunk, 
sir, a cruel nice dish as ever man 
put inside of him, I swear.” “Well, 
...” remarked the first lieutenant, 
“,.. such an affair as this dinde— 
dun—don—But what is this don- 
dledunk, ...?” 

“. . . Bowser, how come you and 
Flukes to meddle with his pan of 
dundieclump, eh?” 

One of the gang engages poor 
quashee the cook upon some sub- 
ject or another, and endeavors by 
every means in his power to divert 
his attention from the oven, ... 
another lays violent hands upon the 
smoking delicacy, passes it into the 
insatiate clutches of a third. . . 8 


In his chapter “A Man-of-War Library” Melville borrowed free- 


ly from “Fore-Top-Man’s” “The Literary Tars.” 


It is perhaps sig- 


nificant that this is another of the humorous interludes in W hite- 


Jacket. 


W hite-Jacket 
Mason Good’s Book of Nature— 
a very good book, to be sure, but 
not precisely adapted to tarry tastes 
—was one of these volumes;}4 


Scenes 


. . . the number in question was 
brought up, and our foretopman 
stalked off with Mason Good's 
Book of Nature under his arm, to 
edify himself and the worthies of 
the larboard gangway.15 


° These two names were borrowed from Scenes, Dobbs is found in the parallel pas- 
sage; Hodnose appears in Scenes, p. 83. Cylinder is a quarter gunner’s mate in White- 
Jacket, pp. 55-56. The name is used for a quarter-gunner in Scenes, p. 138. 


19 Pp, 163-164. 
pL 165. 
"P, 207. 
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I diversified this reading of mine 
by borrowing Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels from Rose-Water, who rec- 
ommended it as ‘de charmingest 
of wolumes’; and a negro song- 
book, containing Sittin’ on a Rail, 
Gumbo Squash, and Jim along 
Josey, from Broadbit, a sheet- 
anchor man. The sad taste of this 
old tar, in admiring such vulgar 
stuff, was much denounced by 
Rose-Water, . . . .28 


One of the galley cooks now 
popped his curly head among the 
assemblage, and asked in quite a 
polite style for Moore’s “Loves of 
the Angels.” “Never mind,” cried 
Flukes, the maintop wag— Tve got 
Sittin on a Rail and Gumbo Squash 
in my ditty-bag....” “Td have 
you understand,” replied the “col- 
ored gemman”— . . . “that I don’t 
read such foolish stupid stuff as 
you have just mentioned—"27 


A final direct parallel that deserves citation is a stanza of verse 
which Melville apparently lifted from Scenes and used for his own 


purpose: 


W hite-Jacket 
Another of his songs, also set to 
the significant tune of The King, 
God bless him! mustered the fol- 
lowing lines among many similar 
ones :— 
“Oh, when safely landed in 
Boston or "York, 
Oh how I will tipple and jig it; 
And toss off my glass while my 
rhino holds out, 
In drinking success to our 
frigate!”1® 


Scenes 


The following original songs 
were written and sung on the oc- 
casion :?® 


Success To Our Frigate 
Tune—“The King God bless him.” 
[Three and one-half stanzas] 
And when safely landed in Boston, 
or York, 

For her sake I will tipple and jig it; 

And toss off my glass, whilst my 
rhino holds out, 

In drinking success to our Frig- 
ate.2° 


The four parallels cited are the most obvious, but there are a 


number of others of nearly equal importance. All of the latter may - 
not be borrowings, since some happenings and attitudes would 
necessarily be common to two crews and ships on somewhat similar 


2°, 209. 47 P, 108. 

1P, 484. 

3° “Fore-Top-Man” used words somewhat similar to these when introducing verses 
obviously written by himself. 


Pi 124. | 
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voyages, but in every case there are particular circumstances or bits 
of dialogue that indicate that Melville had Scenes in mind when 
he wrote these passages. I have noted the following examples: 
The speeches of some characters who mourned the missing grog 
were taken from Scenes, “Fourth of July”; Melville borrowed 
his story of theatricals on board a man-of-war from “Fore-Top- 
Man,” including even the title of his play;?* liquor was smuggled 
aboard each ship in exactly the same way;?* purser’s auctions were 
described in both books, with Melville using the dialogue that ap- 
pears in Scenes; Melville’s “politicians” in “Smoking Club” owe 
something to “Fore-Top-Man’s” “The Galley Politicians”;?* the 
hint for Melville’s chapter “Some Superior Old ‘London Dock’ 
from the Wine-Coolers of Neptune” may have come from a short 
passage in “The Tar’s Substitute for Grog.”** 


II 


It is important to note how Melville used this material which 
was not his own either by experience or invention. The changes 
Melville made reveal something about his character and literary 


method. 


It is obvious, of course, why Melville levied on Scenes. When 
he began to write White-Jacket he had been five years ashore, and 
the memories of his thirteen months on the United States were 
doubtless less clear than they had been in 1844. Here at hand was a 
journal of a cruise in a sister ship of the United States, in the same 
waters and almost at the same time. Melville found, in the humor- 
ous incidents which make up much of Scenes, material which would 
fit neatly into his scheme, helping to carry along the thread of 
his story between points he wished to emphasize and heighten. 
Since it was his stated intention to give a true picture of man-of- 
war life, it made little difference whether the material came from 
his own experience or another’s, so long as it was authentic. Such 

a White-Jacket, p. 113; Scenes, pp. 223-224. 

93 White-Jacket, pp. 112-115; Scenes, pp. 118, 225. “Fore-Top-Man” suggests that 
he was the author of “Old Ironsides Paid Off.” . 

33 White-Jacket, p. 221; Scenes, p. 220. 

™* White-Jacket, pp. 249, 252; Scenes, p. 112. Some of the descriptions of the white- 
jacket in Melville are borrowed from comments on a jacket auctioned off in Scenes. 


3 White-Jacket, p. 489; Scenes, p. 128. 
°° W hite-Jacket, pp. 190-192; Scenes, p. 70. 
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borrowing does not seem to have been uncommon among Ameri- 
can authors of the time. 

W hite-Jacket was, as a number of critics have pointed out, a 
novel with a purpose. It was a protest not only against flogging, 
though that dying horse came in for the heaviest of Melville’s 
blows, but also against any exercise of arbitrary authority. The 
main impression that a reader gets from the book is that the United 
States Navy of the 1840’s was a brutal institution—an impression 
that Melville certainly intended that the reader should have. Mel- 
ville, in the novel, was a crew-member, and the officers were, in a 
way, his enemies. There is not one officer or person of authority 
who comes off well in White-Jacket. Commodore, captain, lieuten- 
ants, midshipmen, chaplain and schoolmaster—all of them are tar- 
gets for Melville’s satire. Even Mad Jack, the lieutenant who comes 
out best, is set down as an inveterate drunkard and hard taskmaster. 
If a whaleship was Melville’s Yale College and his Harvard, the 
United States was not far from a reformatory—if we are to take 
the novel at face value. 

But Professor Anderson has shown that Old Ushant did not 
suffer for his beard,” and that Melville’s threatened flogging was all 
imagination.”® Melville invented incidents where he chose; he 
also felt at liberty to warp and twist his borrowings. 

He took nothing from the general attitude of “Fore-Top-Man.” 
Scenes in Old Ironsides has little in common with White-Jacket 
except the subject matter and a few incidents. “Fore-Top-Man’s” 
heart was filled with love for his shipmates and superiors. His 
commodore, Claxton, was a paragon of virtues who released erring 
sailors from the brig on July 4, and provided extra tots of rum to 
boot. Claxton died in the course of the cruise, with the result that 
a whole chapter of Scenes is devoted to a solemn description of the 
funeral procession and a lament for his departed virtues. Captain 
T— was a worthy successor. Most of the lieutenants were fine 
seamen and genial fellows. No other officers were mentioned. One 
lieutenant, commanding officer of the “guardo”—receiving ship— 
in Norfolk harbor, was a fit man for Melville’s after-guard. Doubt- 
less he would have found a place in White-Jacket had the guardo 
appeared in that book. As a matter of fact the officers in Scenes 


* Anderson, pp. 405-408. 
38 Thid., pp. 409-412. 
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appear better than the sailors, who are represented as drunk or 
looking for liquor a good deal of the time. “Fore-Top-Man” barely 
mentioned flogging, with hardly a suggestion of criticism. 

I have chosen two examples to show how Melville changed 
material borrowed from “Fore-Top-Man,” or presented a side of a 
situation opposite from that taken by “Fore-Top-Man.” The first 
example is in the “Dunderfunk” chapter. Melville stressed the au- 
thority and impatience of the officer of the deck. That lieutenant 
was curious about the strange word, and in consequence let the 
Down-Easter state a part of his case, but he soon grew tired of the 
complaint and brushed away the petition. “Be off, sir! Sheer!”** 
were his last words for the sailor. 

The officer of the deck in Scenes, in exactly the same situation, 
was polite, sympathetic, jovial. He heard the case at much greater 
length than Melville’s lieutenant, but his final word was only a bit 
of advice: “Well, well, I find I can make neither head nor tail out 
of this, so go about your business, all of you; and for the future 
Dobbs, instead of using your molasses, butter, and bread in making 
these novel compositions, take my advice and let your messmates 
have the benefit of them.”?° 

Melville quite obviously borrowed his account of “Theatricals in 
a Man-of-War” from Scenes. The chapter reveals something of the 
recreations of United States sailors, but Melville seems to have used 
the incident for two purposes: to glorify Jack Chase, who had the 
leading role in the play, and to illustrate the haphazard severity of 
Captain Claret. That officer first forbade theatricals, then allowed 
them, but finally broke up the play for the necessary manning of 
the ship during a sudden squall. Melville noted particularly the 
attitude of the commanding officers toward the performance, stat- 
ing that neither the captain nor the commodore attended. After 
the squall the lieutenants, who had cheered the actors, “shipped 
their quarter-deck faces again.”** 

In Scenes the sailors, with the author prominent among them, 
gave four successful performances, including “Old Ironsides Paid 
Off,” from which Melville probably took the title of the play he 
mentioned, At the first performance “a great number of French 


2 White-Jacket, p. 164. 
8° Scenes, p. 170. 
31 White-Jacket, p. 119. 
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and English officers from the vessels in port were present”;®? the 
second was given “by particular request of the officers” of the 
Constitution’? Theatricals may have been forbidden aboard the 
United States while Melville served on her; in that case the atti- 
tudes of the officers are correctly given in White-Jacket. But Mel- 
ville borrowed enough from Scenes to show his dependence on that 
source, without indicating, as a matter of fairness, that relations be- 
tween men and officers were, in some ships, better than was indi- 
cated in his book. 
1 


The changes in incidents and viewpoints that have just been 
illustrated fit in with Melville’s position as noted by Professor 
Anderson in his study of White-Jacket. In every case Melville 
emphasized the weight and the arbitrary enforcement of authority. 
He has changed the well-meaning officers of Scenes into martinets, 
and there is at least the suspicion that in one chapter, “Rumors of 
War,” in which the attitudes of sailors and officers towards war with 
England are described, he remade the sailors of the United States 
into something like images of himself. It was fairly obvious, of 
course, that Melville exaggerated the iniquities of authority for 
the sake of emphasis; his use of materials from Scenes supports the 
conclusion already stated by Professor Anderson, that he was some- 
thing less than fair in his picture of the Navy. 

One other point deserves to be underlined. When Melville de- 
pended directly on Scenes for material, as in the “Dunderfunk” 
and “Draught in a Man-of-War” chapters, he shortened and pointed 
the material, cutting out “Fore-Top-Man’s”. redundancy, rewriting 
his incredible dialogue. He borrowed scenes presented in mediocre 
style—or worse—, material obviously unimportant or badly organ- 
ized, and filled that material and those scenes with sting and verve. 
His superiority to his source provides an illustration of his tech- 
nical ability. 

32 Scenes, p. 119. 

33 Ibid., p. 121. 
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EMERSON, CHAUCER, AND THOMAS WARTON 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


MERSON thought highly of Chaucer and he expressed his 

appreciation on more than one occasion and in more than one 
way. When, in 1835, he delivered a series of lectures on English 
literature before the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge at the Masonic Temple in Boston, he devoted his fourth 
discourse to Chaucer. There are numerous references in his writ- 
ings to the earlier poet: twenty in his general works;? five in the 
Journals;* and eight in the Letters.* In addition, he used Chaucer 
in the lecture on Shakespeare in Representative Men to strengthen 
his position in favor of literary borrowings: 


But Chaucer is a huge borrower. (1) Chaucer, it seems, drew continu- 
ally, through Lydgate and Caxton, from Guido di Colonna, whose 
Latin romance of the Trojan war was in turn a compilation from Dares 
Phrygius, Ovid and Statius. (2) Then Petrarch, Boccaccio and the 
Provençal poets are his benefactors: (3) the Romaunt of the Rose is 
only judicious translation from William of Lorris and John of Meung: 
(4) Troilus and Creseide, from Lollius of Urbino: (5) The Cock and 
the Fox, from the Lais of Marie: (6) The House of Fame, from the 
French or Italian: (7) and poor Gower he uses as if he were only a 
brick-kiln or stone-quarry out of which to build his house. He steals 
by this apology,—that what he takes has no worth where he finds it 
and the greatest where he leaves it.” 


That nearly every statement or implication in this passage, more 
pedantic in appearance than almost anything else in Emerson’s 


* James E. Cabot, 4 Memoir of R. W. Emerson (2 vols., Boston, 1887), II, 718. 

20. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1884), p. 382; Holmes notes the same 
number for Coleridge and Michelangelo, while Lemuel Shattuck (author of the History 
of Concord, Massachusetts to 1832, and of Bedford, Acton, Lincoln, and Carlisle, Boston, 
1835) has twenty-one for Chaucer and twenty-two for Dante. 

*Ed. E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (10 vols., Boston, 1909-1914), Index, s.w. 
Chaucer. 

* Ed. R. L. Rusk (6 vols., New York, 1939), Index, s.v. Chaucer. 

"The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Centenary ed., Boston, 1903), IV, 
197-198. The numerals are mine. 
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writings, is incorrect scarcely needs demonstration. The errors, 
or some of them, have been pointed out more than once. In 1853 
a contributor to Notes and Queries quoted the passage and asked, 
“From what sources in the French or Italian is The House of Fame 
taken? And ought not an attack on Chaucer’s claim to be the 
original author of that beautiful poetical vision to be grounded, 
especially by an American, on some better evidence than bare 
assertion?”® A few issues later “J. M. P.,” after stating that there 
was no known foreign original for The House of Fame, and that 
Chaucer had taken little from Marie’s lai, concluded thus: “We 
may fairly presume that Emerson never took the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter, but contented himself with snatching up his ma- 
terials from the nearest quarry, and then tumbling them out to the 
public.”” The next year Henry T. Riley observed that chronology 
made it unlikely that Chaucer borrowed from Lydgate or Caxton, 
and went on to say, “I trust, for the credit of literature, that Mr. 
Emerson never penned such nonsense as this, and more especially 
when engaged in so arduous an undertaking as destroying old 
Geoffrey’s reputation as the father of English poesy. He might 
just as well attempt to bombard Sebastopol with oranges or tennis- 
balls.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his life of Emerson,® remarked, 
“Emerson gives a list of authors from whom he [Chaucer] drew. 
This list is in many particulars erroneous, as I have learned from a 
letter of Professor Lounsbury’s which I have had the privilege of 
reading, but this is a detail which need not delay us.”*° Lounsbury 
himself made a comment on Emerson’s references to Chaucer: 


Still, the most glowing panegyric upon Chaucer as a plagiarist is due to 
Emerson. In a highly laudatory passage, in which nearly every phrase 
contains a misstatement of fact or involves a misapprehension of mean- 
ing, he exalted the poet’s glory by describing him as plundering, by the 
privilege belonging to genius, both’ predecessors and contemporaries. 
He did not even stop at this point. He makes him anticipate the future 
by using the materials which men who lived after him were to amass.7* 

ê First Series, VII, 356-357. 

VII, 440. 

® Notes and Queries, First Series, X (1854), 135. It is interesting to see how a 
highly topical allusion can come back after ninety years. 

° Boston, 1884. 


10 P, 205. 
YT., R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), IH, 394-395. 
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Finally, Edward Waldo Emerson, the editor of the Centenary 
Edition, added a note to the passage: 


The dates of Lydgate and Caxton show a mistake as to his use of 
them. . . . In his House of Fame, Chaucer places, in his vision, “on a 
pillar higher than the rest, Homer and Livy? Dares the Phrygian, 
Guido Colonna, Geoffry of Monmouth and other historians of the war 
of Troy,” a due recognition of his debt for Troylus and Cryseyde. As 
for Gower, he was Chaucer’s exact contemporary and friend, and 
Chaucer dedicated this poem to him."* 


No one, then, need long have been misled by Emerson’s errors 
of fact, but no one, so far as I know, has taken the trouble—not very 
great, to be sure—to point out the source of the misinformation. 
Emerson’s quarry was near at hand, and the following passages, 
which I number to coincide with the numerals inserted in the quo- 
tation from Representative Men, indicate clearly enough that he 
was using notes, taken with varying degrees of accuracy, from 
Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry. 


(1) At length Guido de Colonna, ... engrafting on Dares and Dictys 
many new romantic inventions, which the taste of his age dictated, and 
which the connection between Grecian and Gothic fiction easily ad- 
mitted; at the same time comprehending in his plan the Theban and 
Argonautic stories from Ovid, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, compiled 
a grand prose romance in Latin, containing fifteen books, and entitled 
in most manuscripts Historia de Bello Trojano (I, 129). 

I shall here only further observe in general, that this work is the 
chief source from which Chaucer derived his ideas about the Trojan 
story; that it was professedly paraphrased by Lydgate, in the year 1420, 
...3 that it became the ground-work of a new compilation in French... 
partly translated into English prose in the year 1471, by Caxton, ... 
(I, 130-131). 

(2) Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the Provencal poets are mentioned 
again and again in Warton’s account of Chaucer,’® but I am in- 
clined to believe that Emerson had cast his eye particularly on the 
heading to Section XVIII: 


32 Chaucer (House of Fame, 1, 1467) has “Tytus,” which is more likely to be an 
error for “Dictys” than a reference to Titus Livius; but see E. K. Rand, “Chaucer in 
Error,” Speculum, I, 224 (April, 1926). 

18 This quotation of E. W. Emerson’s is from Taine’s History of English Literature. 

** Centenary ed., IV, 350. 
15] quote from the edition in three volumes (London, 1840). 
18 See, for examples, II, 128, 129, 183. 
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Chaucer continued. State of French and Italian Poetry; and their 
influence on Chaucer... . Tales of the Troubadours. Dolopathos. 
Boccaccio, Dante, and Petrarch. Decline of Provençal Poetry ... 
(II, 215).17 
(3) Chaucer’s Romaunt or tHe Rose is translated from a French poem 
entitled Le Roman pe 1a Rose. It was begun by William of Lorris, ... 
Being left unfinished, it was completed by John of Meun (II, 149). 

(4) Chaucer’s poem of Trous and Cresseme is said to be formed on 
an old history, written by Lollius, a native of Urbino in Italy (II, 16r). 
(5) Tue Tare of the Nonnes Priest is perhaps a story of English 
growth. The story of the cock and the fox is evidently borrowed from 
a collection of Esopean and other fables, written by Marie a French 
poetess, whose Lars are preserved in MSS. Hart. (II, 186). 

(6) Whether the House or Fame is Chaucer’s invention, or suggested 
by any French or Italian poet, I cannot determine (II, 165). 

(7) There are also many manifest evidences which lead us to conclude 
that this poem [Gowers Confessio Amantis] preceded Chaucer’s 
Canrersury’s Tares. ... The Man or Lawes Tare is circumstantially 
borrowed from Gower’s Consrantia: and Chaucer, in that TaLe, appar- 
ently censures Gower, for his manner of relating the stories of Canace 
and Apollonius in the third and eighth books of the Conressio 
Amantis. The Wire or Barmes Tare is founded on Gower’s Florent, 
a knight of Rome, who delivers the king of Sicily’s daughter from the 
incantations of her stepmother. Although the Gesra Romanorum might 
have furnished both poets with the narrative (II, 246-247). 


There would be no point in closing this note, as one might, 
with any extended generalization on the dangers of indiscriminate 
borrowing. 


EMERSON WINS THE NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


ELEANOR BRYCE SCOTT 
Texas Technological College 


N JANUARY 1, 1856, Ralph Waldo Emerson lectured in 
Rock Island, Illinois, to an audience that even on New Year’s 
night crowded the Baptist Church. What strange attraction accom- 
plished this interesting result and what the eminent lecturer and 
his frontier audience thought of each other are the questions to be 
answered here on the basis of comments in Emerson’s Letters and 


3T If this is Emerson’s source he must have been reading in the edition of 1840. 
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Journals and reports in the Rock Island newspapers; for, disappoint- 
ingly, effort has so far failed to bring to light any letters or diaries 
of Rock Islanders in the audience. 

Cause for wonder though it is that the retiring poet and philos- 
opher should have subjected himself over a long period of years to 
the rigors and hardships of a Western lecture tour in the dead of 
winter, a humorous entry in his Journals reveals the quite simple, 
practical explanation. “T'was tedious,” so it runs, “the squalor and 
obstructions of travel; the advantage of their offers at Chicago made 
it necessary to go; in short, this dragging of a decorous old gentle- 
man out of home and out of position to this juvenile career was 
tantamount to this,—‘TIl bet you fifty dollars a day that you will 
not leave your library, and wade and ride and run and suffer all 
manner of indignities and stand up for an hour each night reading 
in a hall’; and I answered, ‘I'll bet I will.’ I do it and win the $900.2 
The lecture at Rock Island, therefore, was one lap in this handicap 
race for the prize of an income to live on for the rest of the year 
back home in Concord. 

Yet of course Emerson enjoyed presenting his ideas. He loved 
“the large dose of America” which these trips across the continent 
gave him, especially the beautiful Midwestern country of great 
rivers, still very largely virgin forest or “measureless” unpeopled 
prairie. He liked to see and meet the forthright, self-reliant set- 
tlers, who were steadily turning prairie and wilderness into farms 
and growing towns. It was remarked that “He almost invariably 
returned home rather refreshed and stimulated by his winter’s ex- 
periences in the advancing West.”” 

But the winter of 1856 was bitter cold. As the temperature 
dropped to twenty-nine degrees below zero, he wrote feelingly: 
“Winter in Illinois has a long whip. To cuddle into bed is the 
only refuge in these towns.”* Perhaps Rock Island, though less 
than fifteen years removed from its log-cabin beginnings, was better 
than many. There he may have had a comfortable room in the 
handsome new Island City Hotel, which boasted larger and “more 
elegant” parlors than any other hotel in the region. There he found 
gas-lighted streets, a daily newspaper,* two excellent bookshops,® 


3 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1820-1876 (Boston, 1913), X, 91-92. 

3 Ibid., X, 130. 

*The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), V, 6. 
“Rock Island Daily Argus, Jan. 19, 1856, and April 29, 1941, Centennial ed., I, 19. 
5 Ibid., Jan. 7, 1856. 
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a debating society as old as the town itself, and a Young Men’s 


‘Library Association, which maintained a reading room, with maga- 


zines and papers besides a growing collection of books, and had the 
enterprise to sponsor courses of lectures by noted speakers from 
the East.’ 

The mania for self-improvement via lectures was so general in 
these decades just before the Civil War—the heyday of the Lyceum 
—that it had spread to the transplanted Easterners on the frontier. 
“In every one of these expanding towns,” wrote Emerson, “is a 
knot of loving New Englanders who cherish the Lyceum out of 
love to the Charles & the Merrimac & the Connecticut rivers.”® 
From New York, Southern Pennsylvania, and New England had 
come the majority of the Rock Island citizens, an unusually large 
proportion of whom were educated men.® Even so, it was not all 
plain sailing for the Young Men, as Emerson clearly recognized, 
noting in one of his letters: “The institution of these Lyceums is a 
stroke of heroism in each town,—desperate if it snows or blows on 
the appointed evening. Here is America in the making, America 
in the raw, but it doesn’t want much to go to lecture & tis pity 
to drive it. Yet I saw last night ... one of the goodliest audiences 
in a most agreeable hall. In the next town all may be doleful. 
Everywhere the young committees are most friendly people.”*° 
The real interest of Illinois farmers, as he saw, was “in prices, & 
sections & quarter-sections of swamp lands.” In Rock Island, 
he was amused to record, “They talk ‘quarter-sections.’ ‘I will 
take a quarter-section of that pie.’”’* 

Yet winter by winter, the Young Men’s Library Association 
sponsored ambitious courses of lectures on widely varied subjects. 
The season of 1855-1856 was especially successful. Among the 
speakers heard were Mons. Guerrin on “The Philosophy of the 
French Revolution”; Professor C. C. Felton of Harvard in two 
addresses, “Paul, Socrates, and Demosthenes” and “Athens and Its 
Associations”; George Sumner on “Old Europe and Young Ameri- 
ca”; and Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose subject was “England and 
the English.”?? 


° Ibid., Cent. ed., I, 17. ` 

f See news items and advertisements of lectures in Argus, Jan. 1, 4, 1856; Jan. 17, 
1866, etc. 

S Letters, V, 454-455. ° Argus, Cent. ed., I, 15. 

1° Letters, V, 451-452. 11 Journals, VIII, 585. 

18 Argus, Jan. 1, 4, 31; Feb. 13, 14, 18, 26, 29, 1856; Weekly Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1856. 
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To hear this lecture by Emerson a capacity audience assembled, 
as we have noted, on that cold holiday evening, January 1, 1&56. 
Since he had been advertised as “the Celebrated Metaphysician,” 
there may have been some surprise when he rose to speak on 
“England and the English.” The theme, however, was much in 
his thoughts, for, in spite of the intense cold and hard riding of 
this lecture tour, he was trying to finish for the printer the ‘ast 
sheets of his book English Traits. Evidently the editor of the 
Weekly Advertiser, whose full and eulogistic report appeared the 
next day, would have preferred a philosophical address. Yet he 
characterized the lecture as “a specimen of intellectual dissertation 
and dissection of attributes, which probably could not be surpassed 
in that subject.” The discourse, he continued, “was a noble one but 
not nearly equal to his fullest capacity on other subjects not quite so 
historically direct and practical. He is a philosopher himself and 
would not suffer by comparison with many of the great ones whom 
he has read and evidently admires. . . . 

“Mr. Emerson, intellectually, is a man by himself. He thinks 
and reasons abstractly from all pre-conceived standards. Those doc- 
trines which the world has reverenced and looked up to as treth, 
from so-called master-minds, for generations, are his playthirgs. 
He cuts them up by the power of intellect with a skill and deliber- 
ation which is perfectly astounding to old fogies. His mind does 
not even seem to appreciate when it encroaches upon grounds grow- 
ing thick with received logic and hedged in with tremendous bat- 
riers of prejudice which it is politically dangetous, to overleap end 
invade—he simply goes straight forward and gets through his sub- 
ject, enunciating the most startling ideas without seeming to be 
aware how much his ptepossessed hearers would like for him to 
pause and let thera breathe and ee Paha condemn i iñ 
ay instances.” ‘ 

“The conclusion ‘of the report’ was ateting, yet in line with naw 
familiär testiinony'té the’ deep impression’ that’ Emersoi | frequently 
inhadé 'tipon* his‘hearers: “His “ander of delivery is also” excellent 
anid ‘reflective; and his language” vividly! ‘distinct atid cassie’ Thé 
only objection we had, to him was that he seemed tosto too sud 
dénty, althou ugh Jis letturé" otcupiéd abiti hi and’ d half hours. 
Ip scnied KE hurting a atai leaping! i khadsiless: SA 
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of living water while the multitude were yet drinking with a 
relish which betokened a thirst not half gratified.”** 

Although not so detailed and effusive as the account in the 
Weekly Advertiser, the editorial in the Argus of January 4 was 
hardly less complimentary to speaker and audience. “The Baptist 
Church,” so it begins, “was crowded to utmost capacity on Tuesday 
evening, by a highly intelligent and attentive audience, assembled to 
listen to one of the greatest speakers of this age. 

“Considered as a compliment to British genius, Mr. Emerson’s 
lecture was a masterly production. The most patriotic subject of her 
Majesty, even the premier himself, would be able to find no fault 
and in candor would be forced to admit that it were difficult for 
the most able and devoted pen to present British character in a 
more favorable. light. 

“British genius was none the less so for having been trans- 
planted in America or Asia or in the islands of the sea. In an im- 
portant sense it was the ruling spirit of the world. The great 
nations were aping British manners, habits, and skill; while John 
Bull was so entirely conscious of his great original consequence and 
nationality that every Englishman seemed to feel as though nation- 
ality consecrated even bodily defects, and he never attempted to 
hide or disguise his bandy legs, bald pate, or rubicund nose. 

“It was an indomitable perseverance and self-will that had made 
the British a ruling people. The object once in view was obtained 
by slow but sure advances. If defeated today, they were victorious 
tomorrow or at some future time. . . . [It was] by virtue of this 
disposition and the advantage of geographical situation, that they 
had made the whole world tributary and become the greatest among 
nations. 

“To be appreciated, the style of Emerson must be understood, 
and then the undivided, breathless attention of the audience fol- 
lows as a matter that cannot be avoided. As a speaker, his delivery 
is original and in keeping with his written expression of thought. 
Mr. Emerson’s was not the most popular lecture of the course, in 
the common acceptance of that me but it was by far the most 
able and original.”"* 

Thus the young frontier town on the Mississippi, showed itself 
capable of providing the Sage of Concord with a goodly audience of 

3 Weekly Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1856. ™ Argus, Jan. 4, 1856. 
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intelligent, appreciative hearers. The Rock Island people seem to 
have responded well to all their distinguished lecturers, and the 
Argus does not fail to pat them on the back, complacently con- 
trasting them with a less appreciative group in another Illinois 
town, saying: “It must be easier to speak to an intelligent audience 
like ours in Rock Island, than to a Dixon audience. That makes 
the difference perhaps.”** In January just ten years later, however 
—had material prosperity been too strong, or the war too destruc- 
tive of the best?—the Argus several times mentioned the rumor 
that literary taste was lacking in the community and thought it 
necessary to urge the people to give “a rousing reception” to John 
G. Saxe—whose lecture came a couple of weeks after Emerson’s— 
“and try to convince him as well as others that Rock Island has 
-some literary taste.”** Evidently the admonition was heeded, for 
afterwards the Rock Island audience was again contrasted favor- 
ably with another, this time in Davenport, Iowa, across the river. 
“At any rate,” said the editor, who had attended both lectures, “in 
comparison, we felt quite proud of the fine audience we gave Saxe 
and the apparent high estimation in which our people held him.” 
All this, to be sure, may have been merely understandable rivalry 
among neighboring towns. 

It was January 18, 1866, before Emerson visited Rock Island 
a second time, though he had come West in 1857, 1860, 1863, and. 
1865. His lecture was well publicized in advance by means of a 
daily advertisement in the Argus, run for the six days preceding, 
and by paragraphs under “Local Affairs” urging people to attend 
for their own good and for the encouragement also of the Young. 
Men’s Library Association. On the twelfth, this item: “By refer- 
ence to our advertisement columns it will be seen that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson will lecture in this city. His fame as a lecturer should 
fill the hall from turret to foundation, and thus help to fill the treas- 
ury of the Young Men’s Association. So far we doubt if the course 
of lectures has netted anything, and we really think our people 
ought to turn out and besides having a pleasant evening, contribute, 
by the admission fee, to the funds of the library.” On the seven- 
teenth, the day before thé lecture,’ people were reminded “that it is 
not oncé anage that ‘they: have an ‘opportunity to hear sich a ‘man 


i 8 ibid., March’ 6; 1856. ie eae ` a0 Thid., Jan. 33, 1866. re facet 
7 Ibid., Feb. 1, 1866. -n x 
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as Ralph Waldo Emerson. He lectures in Babcock’s Hall, tomor- 
row evening, and all the money taken, over actual expenses, goes 
to the funds of the Young Men’s Library Association, for new 
books, papers, magazines, etc. Our people ought to fill the house 
to its utmost capacity.” On the lecture day itself there were two 
short notices, the second amusing in its implication that the Young 
Men closed the skating rink for the evening in the hope of swelling 
the crowd at the lecture. 


“Emerson lectures tonight.” . 
“Go to Babcock’s Hall. There will be no skating.” 


Now the meeting, as advertised, was held in Babcock’s Hall, 
which, alas, and incredibly, was above a livery stable. The editor of 
the Argus was so concerned over the quite inexcusable noise that he 
devoted most of his comment to a very vivid statement of conditions 
and the demand that either they bé remedied at once or a different 
lécturé hall be sought. Was this the first lecture to be given at 
Babcock’s? Could no one have foreseen the disturbances? How 
did it happen that so distinguished a guest as Emerson should have 
been subjected to such a trial? I cannot answer these questions, 
but it appears that the editor’s vehement diatribe effectively helped 
the next lecturer, John G. Saxe, though not all the noise was 
banished and the editor returned to the charge valiantly.** 

“The only drawback” to Emerson’s lecture, he wrote, was “the 
really painful sensation produced by the slaming [sic] of doors; 
the tramp of heavy feet on stairs and aisles; the rattling of stoves; 
and thé thunder produced by the driving of teams on the noisy 
planks under the hall.” He suggested thick matting on all stairs 
and aisles; rubber of something elsé to stop noise at the doors; four 
itichés of sawdust ‘on the driveway below the hall and a good tight 
ceiling over it; and finally, : a faithful man to get thé room so thor- 
oughly warmed beforehand “that there will be ño necessity for 
replenishing the fire and slambanging the stoves and ċoal scuttles 
during the lecture.” 
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people in teaching them how to live—the art of behavior, conver- 
sation, etc., etc. There were no isms in it. So purely happy an 
hour is rarely found as the one you spend listening to such a lec- 
ture”? 

Well, as Emerson said, the Lyceum in early days in the West 
was a test of the mettle of both lecturer and audience. From even 
the relatively few details available, the nature of the trial is very 
clear. We cannot escape the conclusion that there was a bit of 
heroism on both sides. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1946, a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to 
be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature, Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

| J. B. H. 
7° Ybid., Jan. 19, 1866. 
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I. DISSERTATION on AN ĪNDIVIDUAL AUTHOR: 


Cooper’s Literary Craftsmanship: Theory and Practice. James Frank- 
lin Beard, Jr. (Princeton). 


II. Dissertations COMPLETED: 

The Critical Essays of Margaret Fuller from the New York Tribune, 
with Introduction and Notes. Wilma Robb Ebbitt (Brown, 1943). 

Dialect Areas of the South Atlantic States as Determined by Variations 
in Vocabulary. Elizabeth Jeannette Dearden (Brown, 1943). 

The Early Life of William Dean Howells. Frederic Carver Marston, 
Jr. (Brown, 1944). 

An Introduction to the History of American Illustration from Its. 
Beginning in the Late 17th Century until 1850. Samuel Magee 
Green (Harvard, Fine Arts, 1944). 

The New World in French Poetry of the Renaissance. John Clarke 
Lapp (Cornell, Romance Languages, 1942). 
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Dr. M. Elizabeth Clark, Hunter College, is gathering bibliographical 
material having to do with William Cobbett in America between 
1792 and 1800. She desires information on the various editions 
of Cobbett’s works, his activity as a publisher in America, and titles: 
of books he imported for sale in his shop. 

Dr. Louise Dauner, holder of an A. A. U. W. Fellowship, has com- 
pleted gathering material for a biography of Edwin Arlington. 
Robinson and is completing the book at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Nouvart Tashjian, New York University, Washington Square: 
Library, New York City 3, and Dwight C. Eckerman are com- 
pleting an extensively annotated bibliography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. According to the News Sheet of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, the compilers hope to include books, articles, or disser- 
tations written after 1943. Any such item should be reported with 
author, title, publisher, date, and a fifty-word abstract to Miss 
Tashjian. f 

RayĮmonn Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Georce Bancrorr: BranMin Reset. By Russel B. Nye. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. x, 340, xii pp. $3.50. 


For more than a quarter of a century many students of American 
historiography have been content to repeat clichés concerning the writ- 
ings of George Bancroft, without bothering to read more than a few 
pages of his massive History of the United States. That work was 
originally published in ten volumes and later revised and compressed into 
six. Outside the guild of professional historians it has had few read- 
ers in recent years. One may, therefore, take satisfaction in reporting 
that Professor Nye’s biography not only examines the reasons for Ban- 
croft’s popularity in the days when Emerson and Everett and Prescott 
were singing his praises, but also explains the failure of the History to 
become an enduring classic. Whatever its defects in content, emphasis, 
and literary style, its most serious shortcoming in the eyes of modern 
historians is the “frame of reference” within which it was conceived and 
written. Bancroft is still honored for his arduous research, attested by 
the invaluable collection of transcripts in the New York Public Library. 
His literary craftsmanship in many a vibrant passage still commands our 
admiration. It is his particular philosophy of democracy, and his con- 
cept of the American. nation divinely inspired and directed, which the 
twentieth century so far has rejected. That rejection raises anew the 
question of why we perennially rewrite history. Mr. Nye is aware of 
the question, but he has no desire to attempt an answer. 

As an historian George Bancroft wished to be remembered. Yet 
his life—which lacked but nine years of the full span of the nineteenth 
century—was filled with varied and spirited activity. While the first 
volumes of his History were coming regularly from the press, he was 
“doubling in politics”; and with such success that he soon spoke for 
Massachusetts Democrats in the councils of the nation. Polk made him 
Secretary of the Navy in 1845, with a promise that there might be a 
diplomatic post later. Today Bancroft Hall stands at Annapolis as a 
monument to the energetic Secretary’s campaign for a properly consti- 
tuted Naval Academy. He helped Polk write the message which brought 
a declaration of war against Mexico; he gave the orders for the entry 
into California, but the war went on without him, for he got his coveted 
diplomatic post in London. Thereafter the years spent in Europe were 
happy ones. As minister to England he met many famous men of letters, 
and became a close friend of Carlyle, though he thought that Macaulay 
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was the most stimulating among his English acquaintances. He left 
Europe in the spring of 1849 just as the liberal forces were realizing that 
it would take a long time to destroy the roots of the Metternichian sys- 
tem; he returned less than two decades later, in time to watch Bismarck 
complete the unification of Germany. 

As minister to Prussia, Bancroft scored a social as well as a diplo- 
matic success, Moltke and Bismarck came to dinner. Mommsen and 
Ranke, Richard Wagner and Herman Grimm, Curtius and Helmholtz 
signed the legation guestbook. There was often good talk at the Ameri- 
can Minister’s table; even cynical young Henry Adams thought so. 
Through it all, Bancroft developed a warm regard for the Prussians and 
considerably more admiration for Bismarck than one would have ex- 
pected from a democratic idealist, 

In the pages of Professor Nye’s sympathetic biography, one gets more 
than a glimpse into the disquiet of Bancroft’s twilight years, the last 
fifteen, which he divided with somewhat magisterial air between New- 
port in summer and Washington in winter. Despite all his little victories, 
he had not achieved the great triumphs which he desired. Though he 
was educated at Göttingen and Berlin, under Heeren, Eichhorn, and 
Hegel, he failed (where George Ticknor succeeded) in the attempt to 
acquaint Harvard with the spirit of German scholarship. His school at 
Northampton was an inspiring innovation for American educators, but 
it did not persuade others to follow its lead. His adroit maneuverings in 
the Democratic Party brought him personal distinction and public office, 
but he could not weld his party into an organization strong enough to 
preserve the unity of the nation. His History was conceived along 
magnificent lines, but it fell far short of the great American epic which 
had caught hold of his imagination. 

No part of Mr. Nye’s analysis, richly furnished as it is with pictures- 
que detail and penetrating comment, so clearly reveals Bancroft’s person- 
ality as the trenchant pages entitled “Epilogue.” Here the biographer 
elbows his notes aside, forgets the trivial incidents of a long and busy 
life, and presents the image of the man. It may not be the perfect 
image, but certainly the mirror has been held so that there are few 
distortions in the reflection, Bancroft lacked, as Mr. Nye wisely says, 
“the pungency of Thoreau, the depth of Emerson, the consummate art 
of Hawthorne, the sharpness of Margaret Fuller, the color of Alcott,” 
but he was more representative of the nineteenth-century American than 
any of them. He shared his fellows’ faith in human perfectibility, in 
social progress, and in the divine mission of democracy, as exemplified 
in the United States, He confirmed, in his fugitive essays as well as in 
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his History, their belief that human reason and supernatural revelation 
would ultimately be reconciled. His blending of the practical and the 
idealistic in politics was characteristic of his generation; and his distaste 
for “screaming with the mob” did not unfit him to become a philosophi- 
cal champion of the masses. The contemporary structure of party politics 
forced him into the Jacksonian camp, but he never forgot Jefferson’s 
insistence that democracy’s strength derived from the “upward levelling” 
implicit in the concept of equality. Therein he saw America’s best hope 
for the future, and it is that vital spirit which Mr. Nye has here caught 
and held for more than this passing moment. 
Columbia University. Jonn A. Krour. 


Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic. By Theodore Maynard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. xvi, 456 pp. $3.00. 


The “Brownson revival” of recent years is testimony to the amaz- 
ing vitality of the intellect of this Yankee Catholic. Since 1930 at least 
ten critical articles have appeared in secular and lay magazines, and five 
full-length studies have been published. Professor Maynard’s is the 
sixth and probably the definitive treatment of the crochety old Ursa 
Major. One doubts, after reading Yankee, Radical, Catholic, Arthur 
Schlesinger’s 4 Pilgrim’s Progress, and Doran Whalen’s Granite for 
God’s House, that there can be further need for exhaustive researches. 

Before Brownson became a Catholic he had run the gamut of cur- 
rent theologies, from Calvinism through Unitarianism to his own 
“Society for Christian Union and Progress.” As militant preacher and 
editor he had variously espoused the social philosophies of Wright, Owen, 
Constant, Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Cousin. He had dabbled in politics 
—the Workingmen’s Party, the Van Buren Democrats, the Calhoun 
Democrats. He had expounded the issues involved in secession, slavery, 
majority rule, nationalism, and manifest destiny. He had explored philos- 
ophy with the enthusiasm of Alcott and the eclecticism of Emerson 
and with a logic that was denied his fellow transcendentalists. His logic 
led him, along with his passion for “saving” mankind, into the Catholic 
Church. 

It is with Brownson’s Catholic years that Professor Maynard is 
primarily concerned. Brownson’s stormy career before 1844 was matched 
by an equally squally one after he entered the fold. His magazine 
(Brownson’s Quarterly Review) was a battleground on which he single- 
handedly jousted with the lay and hierarchical brethren of his Church. 
Brownson wanted a Church suited to the American climate of opinion 
and action; he alienated the Irish-Catholic element who thought him a 
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Nativist. He wanted a Church which would loyally support the cause 
of the Union; he antagonized the proslavery Catholic Group. He 
wanted a Church which would accept a divorce of temporal from 
ecclesiastical power: he aroused the wrath of the hierarchy. He criti- 
cized the Church for its autocratic Caesarism in the cases of Napoleon 
III and the Ecclesiastical States; he was delated to the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide. ‘Truly his was no easy Catholicism. Professor 
Maynard’s account should lay the old scholarly ghost that Brownson 
joined the Church to find respite from the conflicts of the day. If any- 
thing, life was more bitter and more controversial for Brownson after 
he went over to Rome than before. 

` No one can deny, from the record here spread before us, that Brown- 
son’s intellectual energy was ernormous, or that his interests were far- 
ranging. One can doubt, however, whether Brownson’s logic was as 
faultless or relentless as Professor Maynard asserts. It is certainly tedious; 
often it appears to be sheer sophistry, sometimes splenetic frenzy. He 
was vindictive and truculent. His mind vacillated. One month would 
find him fighting for the rights of humanity; the next would find him 
hoping for the disappearance of the Indian and the Negro from Ameri- 
can soil. The views of this testy autocrat often offend with a totalitarian 
odor, although the biographer defends him against such a charge. There- 
in lies the chief criticism that can be leveled at this study. It is a book of 
argument and apologetics. It frankly. sets out to correct “errors” in the 
Schlesinger and Whalen volumes, but it descends to the level of special 
pleading. Had Professor Maynard been content to let his exposition 
carry the burden of his argument we should have had a volume that 
gave fuller treatment of the “American Oxford Movement,” showed a 
better understanding of the facts of Reconstruction, and referred the 
special problems of the last half of Brownson’s life to American culture 
as a whole. It is too particularly Catholic to be catholic. 

University of Michigan. M. L. Wurms. 


Herman Merve: The Tragedy of Mind. By William Ellery Sedgwick. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1944. 255 pp. $2.75. 


More sharply and specifically than any of his predecessors among 
interpreters of this author’s work, the late William Ellery Sedgwick has 
defined the main problem with which Herman Melville was everywhere 
concerned: why in the drama of human growth the application of 
thought most often—Mr. Sedgwick says “invariably”—produces an in- 
ward “desolation,” when man comes to “feel himself fairly afloat within 
himself.” And Mr. Sedgwick further makes the point that Melville, 
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“reasoning ‘on all things beyond human ken,’ as Hawthorne put it, ... 
was brought to realize, as few other men have, . . . what it is that 
kens.” For this explicit statement, with impressive documentation, of 
the question Melville asked and of the areas within which he looked for 
an answer, all present and future critics of this American author must 
indeed be grateful. Mr. Sedgwick has cut through to the heart of the 
matter, wisely eschewing all quibbling concern with Melville’s private 
and domestic life, and has shown how out of the substance of his ques- 
tion the writer in effect shaped a new form, “the tragedy of mind.” In 
his formulation of Melville’s answer to this question from book to book, 
Mr. Sedgwick seems to me for the most part sound, but there will in- 
evitably be differences of opinion on specific interpretations. 

In view of Melville’s assertion apropos Shakespeare, that “the Declara- 
tion of Independence makes a difference,” there may be some question 
whether the numerous analogies with Shakespeare are as revealing for 
Mr. Sedgwick’s purpose as would be a more thorough consideration of the 
relation of Melville’s thought to that of his American contemporaries. 
Like Emerson and Whitman, and ‘to a less extent Hawthorne and 
Thoreau, Melville was a leader in the midnineteenth-century search for 
what Whitman called “the metaphysics of democracy.” Because of his 
time and place the problem posed in “the tragedy of mind” was more 
urgent to Melville than to Shakespeare, for in a rural democracy passing 
into industrialism, “the metaphysics of democracy” represents depths to 
be sounded before talk of political or economic democracy can be more 
than irrelevant nonsense. Mr. Sedgwick has been a little too determined 
to establish the “timelessness” of Melville’s work, forgetting sometimes, 
I should say, that though great literature is never temporary, it is always 
temporal, concerned with time. Méelville’s insistent question makes this 
concern all the more necessary, for growth is a process in time. And 
it is primarily with the process of human growth, not with the results 
or finished product—with the getting an answer, not with the answer— 
that Melville, more like a metaphysician than a social scientist, is con- 
cerned. Moby-Dick, as Mr. Sedgwick rightly calls it, is an act of being. 

In this connection, Mr. Sedgwick—overlooking the fearless realism 
of The Conduct of Life essays, notably “Fate” (almost coincident with 
Moby-Dick in date of writing)—appears to depreciate Emerson—his 
ideas, his intellectual courage, his willingness to face honestly “the terror 
of life.” Thus he fails to note many resemblances between that author 
and Melville, which may not argue indebtedness—a question here be- 
side the point—but which may serve to clarify Melville’s meaning. The 
Serenia of Mardi, Mr. Sedgwick allows, shows “a likeness to Emerson,” 
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but can it be said that in writing Mardi, Melville had “broken from all 
premises on which an extensive sympathy with Emerson could be 
based?” Melville’s concern was, it is true, with “the theological prob- 
lems of original sin, origin of evil, predestination and the like,” which 
Emerson once called “the souls mumps and measles,” but Melville’s 
interest in them was not theological, but human—as was Emerson’s— 
and did not Melville himself, from the mature vantage point of Billy 
Budd if not earlier, come also to regard them—in their narrower ranges 
—as childhood diseases? Emerson’s propounding of “the double con- 
sciousness” in his admonition at the end of “Fate” that “A man must 
ride alternately on the horses of his private and public nature,” is much 
the same wisdom that Melville divined when he penned Ishmael’s ex- 
hortation in “The Blanket” chapter: “Do thou, too, remain warm among 
ice. Do thou, too, live in this world without being of it.” The idea is 
underscored in “The Grand Armada” chapter: “But even so, amid the 
tornadoed Atlantic of my being, do I myself still forever centrally dis- 
port in mute calm; and ... deep down and deep inland . . . bathe 
me in eternal mildness of joy.” 

Perhaps Melville did not see as clearly as Emerson, though he saw 
more clearly than Mr. Sedgwick, that the soul is not limited, when con- 
fronted with the unknown, to the alternatives of worship and antagonism. 
A third posture of the soul Ishmael recognized at the end of “The 
Castaway” chapter, for when a man “feels then uncompromised, in- 
different as his God,” he has achieved what Emerson calls “self-reliance,” 
and what alone could make Billy Budd’s final words “God bless Captain 
Vere.” Although Melville, in commenting on “Ethan Brand,” denied 
the inevitability of this conflict, Mr. Sedgwick puts a great deal of em- 
phasis on a duality in man’s nature (the head against the heart) giving 
rise to a conflict reconcilable only in submission or acceptance. This 
is to make Melville’s works tragedies of futility, though, except perhaps 
in Pierre, the author never so conceived them. This also produces what 
is probably a misreading of Melville’s own position in Clarel, for I 
doubt very much if Roman Catholicism ever seemed as attractive to him 
as Mr. Sedgwick implies. Even Taji’s final statement in Mardi, “Now 
I am my own soul’s emperor; and my first act is abdication,” may be 
more speculative than wilfully tragic, for it is worth noting that the 
speaker admits that, in intellectual conviction at least, he has achieved 
freedom. Mr. Sedgwick, more than previous interpreters, recognizes 
the significance of Ishmael and Starbuck in the structure of Moby-Dick; 
Starbuck is not, however, “mere intellectual coinage” or “simply a coun- 
terpiece.” Though Melville may sometimes seem impatient with “the 
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Divine Inert,” among whom Starbuck just missed being numbered, the 
fault charged against the first mate is that he allowed his soul to be 
“overmanned,” and the foreshadowing of Starbuck’s “disastrous set of 
sun” in the midst of “the great democratic God” passage in the first 
chapter on “Knights and Squires” gives the open clue to Melville’s con- 
ception of the nature of Starbuck’s tragedy. Ishmael, as Mr. Sedgwick 
seems to say and then deny, is not “another orphan” in the Epilogue be- 
cause he is in an alien universe so much as because his soul has suc- 
cessfully made “the intrepid effort . . . to keep the open independence 
of her sea.” Mr. Sedgwick is sometimes ambiguous in using the term 
“humanity” with reference to Ahab, so that it is not always clear whether 
he means by it the “heart” quality in man or the human attribute of 
often finding the head and the heart in apparent conflict. Melville, I 
believe, more often thinks of Ahab’s humanity as conflict. 

Notwithstanding some failures in detail to read correctly Melville’s 
answer, Mr. Sedgwick has written a powerful and provocative book. Ex- 
cept for the first chapter, which I suspect was intended for further 
revision, the style is lucid and precise. As the penetrating analysis of 
the weaknesses of Mardi attests, exacting critical standards have been 
applied, with no attempt to deny Melville’s shortcomings. Of Babbalanja, 
and thus of Melville, Mr. Sedgwick says, “His thinking is of the heart; 
it is bloodwarm.” Because Mr. Sedgwick’s thinking has also been “of 
the heart” and “bloodwarm,” even when his intellectual analysis is 
keenest, he has caught hold of the heartfelt meaning of a great Ameri- 
can author who believed that, in conjunction with a large heart, “the 
head only gives the richer and better flavor,” and who sought to em- 
body in his work “his dramatic experience of what it is to be a human 
being.” 

Williams College. Lutuer S. MANSFIELD. 


Henry James: The Major Phase. By F. O. Matthiessen. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1944. xvi, 190 pp. $2.50. 


Any literary figure studied by the author of American Renaissance 
is sure to be illuminated by him, and Henry, James is no exception. It 
was inevitable that Mr. Matthiessen should sooner or later , come, to 
James Next deny ae to Melyille, James. has deen i in our time the Ameti- 
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and nicely differentiated, who continue to haunt the memory like those of 
Thackeray or George Eliot; and with this, he has given us stories drawn 
out of human relationships capable of being developed with the steadiest 
maintenance of suspense, moral interest, and consistency of tone, so 
that in the end character is most perfectly identified with pattern in 
the whole composition. 

Mr. Matthiessen does not indulge in general propositions sharp 
and dogmatic as that; he would, I presume, shrink from statements so 
direct, flat, and uncompromising. What he has done is to bring an in- 
formed sensiblility to bear on James’s performance in the novels and tales 
of his final period, tracing step by step the process by which theme is 
embodied in character and incident, and esthetic intention realized by 
technical means. He has thereby ranged himself definitely with those 
who do not regard James’s self-imposed exile as the result of personal 
frustration or the cause of impoverishment or futility in his art. He 
acknowledges with unruffled candor James’s many limitations: his seem- 
ing want of grasp on certain of the primary passions, his aloofness from 
the world in industry and labor which is so important for an under- 
standing of modern society, and his relative neglect of the American 
scene in favor of more glamorous “Europe.” But in each case Matthies- 
sen shows what treasures he salvaged from even deeper waters of human 
concern. James’s detachment from the primary passions enables him to 
give his undivided attention to the fine art of living, in which, after all, 
these passions are sublimated wherever the ethical sense is happily domi- 
nant. His aloofness from business does not prevent him from taking 
as a major theme the vulgarity, the moral ugliness, so peculiarly asso- 
ciated in James’s time with money-making and commercial exploitation. 
European society constantly serves as background and foil for the ethical 
idealism regularly embodied in American types who occupy the center 
of the stage—Isabel Archer, Lambert Strether, Milly Theale, Maggie 
Verver. If James is romantic in his pursuit of the picturesque, and 
idealist in his assertion of ethical values, he is a notable realist in his 
discrimination of types and the weight of selective detail he brings to 
the building up of local setting and atmosphere. 

On the side of new information, Mr. Matthiessen’s study is most 
important for the use he makes of the unpublished notebooks for illus- 
trating the artistic intentions and personal psychology of James. In some 
ways his most interesting chapter is that on The Wings of the Dove, 
whose central character was modeled on the woman to whom James was 
the most tenderly devoted, his cousin Minny Temple. This, so far as 
one can gather, comes nearest, in Matthiessen’s view, to being James’s 
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masterpiece. On the side of esthetic analysis, Matthiessen makes a very 
interesting study of the figurative images (dove, golden bowl, etc.) 
which serve as “objective correlatives” for his human theme, define the 
thematic pattern, and add to the pictorial effect. In an appendix on 
James’s revisions in The Portrait of a Lady, Matthiessen’s main point 
is, too, the pictorial or graphic effect of the retouching given to the 
earlier characterization of persons, places, and speech. He is convincing 
enough on this subject, though he does not grapple directly with the 
question whether these added touches, while they make the particular 
effects more precise and individual, may not, in sum, make the general 
effect less flowing and plastic. Matthiessen does not seem much dis- 
turbed by James’s fussy elaboration of style. Perhaps he reckons that a 
writer of this stature must be received on his own terms and his idiosyn- 
crasy taken for granted as the most natural expression of his genius. 

Mr. Matthiessen has many fine points to make on James’s success 
and sometimes his failure in developing the moral logic of the situation 
in each one of his stories. Altogether he has brought us appreciably 
nearer to an understanding of what it is we read in the countenance 
offered us in the frontispiece and (still better) on the jacket of this 
volume. This face of an artist in his sixties is almost enough in itself 
to explain the hold which James continues to have on seasoned readers 
after so many years, and to justify the high value which the critical 
world persists in putting on his work. These massive brooding features, 
so completely free from meanness or guile, these challenging visionary 
eyes, exhibit in supreme degree the peculiar combination of hard reflec- 
tive thought and fine responsible feeling which we most desiderate in 
those whose office it is to delineate for us imaginatively the “condition of 
man.” 

University of Minnesota. JosrepH Warren Bracu. 


CRITICISM IN AMERICAN Periopicats oF THE Works oF Henry JAMES 
FROM 1866 To 1916. By Richard Nicholas Foley. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press. 1944. vi, 170 pp. 


Dr. Foley has examined for his doctoral thesis the files of fifty-nine 
representative magazines and collected “approximately seven hundred 
forty-five reviews and miscellaneous articles” (p. 163) between 1866 and 
1916 treating of Henry James’s works. Of these critiques and notices, 
only forty-nine appearing before 1890 and one hundred twenty-seven 
after 1890 were signed. He has presented the data with commendable 
fullness, and the record represents general and special opinion during 
James’s lifetime. Contemporaneous reception of the works of important 
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authors has been of late an active field for special and careful inquiry, 
and the charting of the course of general critical opinion on James’s 
fiction is especially important because the line is consistent only in its 
irregularity. True, Howells was a faithful advocate, and James was uni- 
versally regarded as a discerning critic and even more respected as a 
writer of travel sketches; but the line of critical popularity tracing the 
fortune of James’s fiction fluctuates like a Japanese seismographic chart. 
Dr. Foley has shown that a high level was achieved by The American 
(1877), and peaks were established by The Tragic Muse (1890), The 
Ambassadors (1903), and The Two Magics (1898)—the highest point 
being reached by The Ambassadors; but he has also indicated the valleys 
between, represented by The Bostonians (1886), The Sacred Fount 
(1901), and The Golden Bowl (1904)—the lowest point being reached by 
The Sacred Fount. 

In the light of present-day popular opinion, the record of the earlier 
critics is not bad, though the general run of notices failed to find technical 
interest in the dramatic construction of The Awkward Age and under- 
rated The Wings of the Dove, The Golden Bowl, and the later short 
stories. The estimates of the better critics of the time are more consonant 
with present opinion than are the estimates of those who have remained 
anonymous or whose writings in general have lost force. 

Especially serviceable are Dr. Foley’s presentations of the opinions 
of the better-known literary critics, including those of W. D. Howells, 
W. C. Brownell, H. E. Scudder, Brander Matthews, H. W. Boynton, J. 
S. Doubleday, Alice Duer Miller, Claude Bragdon, Montgomery 
Schuyler, Elisabeth Cary, F. M. Colby, Frederick T. Cooper, Percy Bick- 
nell, G. E. Woodberry, Harriet W. Preston, Rebecca West, Philip Littell, 
Louis I. Bredvold, and G. P. Lathrop. Two minor errors must be men- 
tioned because they run consistently through the pages: Milly Theale has 
become “Threale” (pp. 86, 114, 154, 158), and Elisabeth Cary has be- 
come “Elizabeth” (pp. 88, 106, 116, 148, 154, 163, 164). There is no 
index. 

Western Reserve University, > =? ' Lyon N. RrcHarpsoN. 
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‘Tuts, Was„-My Newrort..;By Maud; Howe ,Elliott,,.Cambridge, Massa- 
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World War II darkened the horizon. Now it has come, and created 
a new and strange Newport. Of this I am not fitted to speak; an 
octogenarian must perforce remain on the side lines—but the precious 
past is mine.” And a precious past it is, which Mrs. Elliott shares with 
her readers—a past as genial, warm, and variegated as an old-fashioned 
patchquilt—and as lovingly stitched together. The youngest child of 
Julia Ward Howe and Samuel Gridley Howe, Maud Howe Elliott has 
been privileged to read, hear, and see much that is of enduring signifi- 
cance. Of no small historical value are the letters written to members 
of her family by the Marquis de Lafayette and Benjamin Franklin; 
while letters from Edwin Booth, the Jameses, Gifford Pinchot, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, E. A. Sothern, Oscar Wilde, and many others, pro- 
vide a rich background for reminiscence. Of the five parts which 
comprise the book, the second, “Literary and Artistic Traditions,” is, 
perhaps, the most interesting to students of American literature. One 
chapter in this section brings together lively information about the “Town 
and Country Club,” the first meeting of which was called by Julia Ward 
Howe in 1871. The Club flourished for more than thirty years, its 
membership including “names that still ring out”—Alexander Agassiz, 
Thomas Appleton, Colonel Higginson, Emma Lazarus, and Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. Among its distinguished visitors were Marion Crawford 
(a nephew of Julia Ward Howe), Edward Everett Hale, Bret Harte, and 
Mark Twain. 


Although Mrs. Elliott sometimes reaches deep into the scrapbag 
of memory for pieces to put into her quilt, even these early recollections 
are vivid, and, for the most part, vigorously written. She tells of the 
long parlor at Oak Glen and “Mother’s touch on the old ‘ivory keys”; 
of hunting for mushrooms in Lawton’s Valley, “things of beauty, cream- 
colored without and pale pink beneath”; of “Yeller’s Day,” a family 
celebration, which took place on the first of August of every year, when 
the Howe children went to the top of a hill, out of earshot of their 
parents, and “yelled themselves hoarse.” With nostalgia for the happy 
middle period, the-period of the “Town and Country Club,” when mod- 
est repasts were seasoned with wit, she points a sharp contrast between 
the simplicity of life in Newport during her girlhood and the lavish 
splendor of the “Summer Capital” of later years. “Hospitality between 
neighbors was not common,” she writes. “There were family gather- 
ings at Thanksgiving, at funerals and at weddings. ‘I never could see 
what is gained by this here swapping of grub, and a sight of time is 
surely wasted,’ I heard a farmer say.” But with the “social invasion,” 
which set in soon after the opening of the Casino, in the early eighties, 
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“great emphasis was placed on gastronomy. The dinners were end- 
lessly long, the decorations costly. A popular feature was a pond in th 
middle of the table, in which floated blue and pink water-lilies. These 
banquets now seem truly Roman in their gross exaggeration of the 
importance of eating. ... The longest dinner I ever sat through was at 
the house of Mr. George Wales. We were at table three mortal hours.” 
With refreshing candor she writes of some of the leading personalities 
of her day: 

Among the belles of my youth was Pussie Jones, who lived at Pen Craig Cottage. 
Our acquaintance was slight; she belonged to the ultra fashionable crowd, and I in quite 
another group. Though the intellectuals and the fashionables sometimes met, they never 
quite fused. She was slender, graceful, and icy cold, with an exceedingly aristocratic 
bearing. We were all amazed when Pussie Jones brought out a book of verses in her 


early twenties. She soon forsook the world of fashion, which always claims her as its 
own, and, as Edith Wharton, took a leading place in the world of letters. 


To a mining expert, who once tried to induce her to buy stock in a 
Newport gold mine, Julia Ward Howe replied, “Newport’s gold mine is 
its climate!” Maud Howe Elliott writes sensitively of this “gold mine,” 
noting “the exquisite quality of the air in the burning months of July 
and August”; the “ecstatic thrill” of October days. 

The reader accustomed to footnotes may be disappointed that the 
source of quotations is not always indicated (see pp. 83, 138-139), and 
that the location of ‘the original of the report printed on pages 231-233 is 
not given. 

Wagner College. Ina Gertrupe Everson. 


THe THEATRE BOOK oF THE YEAR 1943-1944: 4 Record and an Interpre- 
tation. By George Jean Nathan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. 
xii, 328, v pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Nathan’s theater book for 1943-1944, like its predecessor for 1942- 
1943, consists of a series of critical essays on all the plays, musical shows, 
and revues professionally produced in New York during the period 
under consideration, together with such relevant information as casts, 
producers, and opening dates. ‘The total number of productions comes 
to one hundred and seven, all of which Mr. Nathan appears to have sat 
through relentlessly and most of which he regards as a waste of every- 
body’s time and money. Perhaps in his critical career of nearly forty 
years Mr. Nathan has seen more plays than are good for anyone, for he 
seems to approach each new performance as a dyspeptic approaches his 
dinner; hence one might hesitate before deciding that the season was as 
awe-inspiringly bad as a perusal of this book would lead one to believe. 
Nevertheless, his summaries of the plays, corroborated by the testimony 
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of other New York drama critics, create the impression that an uncon- 
scionable amount of plain and fancy tripe was on display along Broad- 
way during the past season. 

One charge that has never been brought against Mr. Nathan is that 
of being a puritan; indeed, all his criteria being artistic rather than moral, 
he is for allowing the playwright the widest possible latitude in the 
choice of his theme. So it is reassuring to find him describing himself 
as “one who is inclined to look askance at a smoking-car masquerading as 
a theatre stage” and denouncing the current drama for its obsession with 
dirt for dirt’s sake. And obviously with reason, for it is to be doubted 
that even the Restoration stage could surpass ours for gratuitous salacity. 

But Mr. Nathan’s pronouncements are not all adverse. As is custom- 
ary with a stern critic, when something pleases him it pleases him 
mightily. And so he bestows approximate superlatives on The Voice of 
the Turtle, A Highland Fling, Suds in Your Eye, and Carmen Jones— 
thereby demonstrating the range of his taste. 

As a “record,” which by its subtitle this book purports to be, it cannot 
compare with Burns Mantle’s much more factual Best Plays of 1943- 
1944, but as an “interpretation,” in spite of its crotchety judgments and 
its eccentric mannerisms of style, it has a value all its own as a vivid and 
revealing analysis of the season’s theatrical trends and accomplishments. 

New Jersey College for Women. Orar Sumner Coan. 


Arr anp Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by E. de P. Matthews. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1943. 104 pp. $1.75. 


This crudely printed and badly proofread book collects some of the 
minor utterances of the most distinguished neo-Thomist philosopher. 
It includes critical appreciations, written between 1924 and 1934, of three 
religious painters, a journal-like series of apothegms, entitled “Dialogues,” 
and—the most considerable item—an essay, “The Freedom of Song.” 
Despite the miscellaneous character of this collection, it deserves critical 
attention since it supplements at significant points M. Maritain’s far 
more important work, Art and Scholasticism. 

The appreciations of the three painters—Marc Chagall, Georges 
Rouault, and Gino Severini— illustrate M. Maritain’s preoccupation with 
the idea of a contemporary religious revival in the field of the arts. 
Increasingly dubious as the possibility of such a revival may seem, the 
French philosopher is ideally equipped in spirit and training for dis- 
_ criminating the varieties of expression which these artists have given 
the religious view of life. In the first instance, he is especially interested 
in Chagall’s illustrations for the Bible, pictures that create a world “so 
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profoundly and dolorously terrestrial, as yet undelivered and as if 
groping its way about in a sacred night,” a world that “bears witness, 
without knowing it, to the figurative value of the great lyricism of Israel.” 
In Rouault, Maritain finds, “it is religion that is at the origin of his 
tenderness and his revolt, of his hatred of all sorts of pharisaism. Add 
to this the faculties of a prodigiously sensitive eye, and the gift of piti- 
less observation, and you will understand the true meaning of his 
vehemencies.” The third essay—on Severini—is the most interesting be- 
cause it follows sensitively the painter’s development out of Futurism and 
Cubism into a kind of religious fresco-painting that belongs to “the high 
tradition of religious art.” 

The collection of apothegms, entitled “Dialogues” because they are 
“the continuation, in written form, of some Parisian conversations and 
controversies,” are sometimes of rather narrowly topical interest. At 
their best, however, they show the writer’s flair for a distinguished 
use of a form that one associates inevitably with Pascal. One would regret 
missing such pensées as “A literary period betrays itself by the lexicon 
of its admirations”; “The devil has a supernatural hatred of nature; he 
uses art to teach it to us.” “The more deeply the modern novel probes 
human misery, the more does it require superhuman virtues in the novel- 
ist. To write Proust’s work as it asked to be written would have required 
the inner light of a Saint Augustine.” 


The most extended essay in the volume, “The Freedom of Song,” 
is also the one that is most pertinent to students of literature and 
esthetics. It first appeared in French in the third edition of Art and 
Scholasticism (1935), where it was intended to supplement the earlier 
essay, “The Frontiers of Poetry.” In the earlier essay, M. Maritain had 
worked out the analogy between the ideas of God and the creative idea 
of the artist. The latter he defined as “an idea of making or doing, a 
spiritual and immanent object contemplated in the mind, born of and 
nourished by the mind, living by the life of the mind, the immaterial 
matrix out of which the work is produced in being, an idea formative 
of things and not formed by them.” In the light of this conception, 
which to the amateur philosopher seems purely Platonic, the writer 
proceeded to show the esthetic inadequacy in art of mere representation, 
didacticism, or abstractionism. In “The Freedom of Song,” M. Maritain, 
as philosophers of very different theological persuasions have done, turns 
to music as the purest embodiment of the creative idea. “Less bound to 
the universe of human ideas and human values than he who creates 
with the vocables of the language of men, less bound than the painter 
and the sculptor to the forms and images of things, less bound than the 
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architect to the conditions for the use of the thing to be created, it is in 
the composer that are verified in the clearest fashion the metaphysical 
exigencies of poetry.” Music, therefore (as so different a philosopher as 
Schopenhauer held), furnishes the surest guide to a comprehension of 
the essence of the creative idea. “The creative idea is an intuitive flash 
in which the whole work is potentially contained and which will unfold 
and explain itself in the work, and which will make the work itself 
an original and a model.” It is such an idea, “by means of which are 
formed the representations themselves, the conceptions and images that 
are, as it were, the raw materials of the work.” This amplification of 
M. Maritain’s conception of the creative idea is welcome, if only it leads 
the student of esthetics to a renewed study of the systematic presenta- 
tion of neo-Thomist esthetics in Art and Scholasticism. 
Wesleyan University. Frep B. Muttert. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Youne Sam Cremens. By Cyril Clemens. Foreword by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon and Introduction by Grant Wood. Portland, Maine: Leon 
Tebbetts Editions. 1942. 282 pp. $3.00. 


This book is only incidentally an account of Mark Twain’s life from 
birth until 1866, when he left California for the East. It consists largely 
of a stream of stories and anecdotes about Mark Twain, picked up by 
Mr. Cyril Clemens in the course of his indefatigable pursuit of Twain 
material. Because Mr. Clemens has visited many of the places where 
Mark Twain lived, and talked with a great many persons who knew 
Mark Twain, his anecdotes are often fresh and amusing. The book is a 
useful crystallization of oral legend, not a biographical study. It is 
illustrated by photographs of scenes in Hannibal and Virginia City. 

University of Texas. THEODORE HORNBERGER. 


Tue Unrrep Srares 1865-1900: 4 Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Edited by Curtis W. Garri- 
son and Others. Volume II (September, 1942-December, 1943). Fre- 
mont, Ohio: The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Founda- 
tion. 1944. vii, 453 Pp. 50 cents. 

The new volume of this splendid bibliographical tool is an improve- 
ment upon the first. The work, it should be remembered, outlines not 
only books but articles published during the period covered, and there 
is a special section on “Literature and Art.” C. G. 


Joun Cuarman: A Bibliography of “Johnny Appleseed” in American 
History, Literature and Folklore. By Robert Price. Paterson, N, J.: 
The Swendenborg Press. 1944. vi, 40 pp. 


This is the most extensive and the most reliable bibliography devoted 
to Chapman. (The same publishers announce a Johnny Appleseed 
anthology, to be published shortly.) C. G. 


Rocer Conanr: A Founder of Massachusetts. By Clifford K. Shipton. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1944. xii, 171 pp. $3.00. 
A biography of a seventeenth-century colonist with ancillary material 

calculated to provide background for the surviving details of his ex- 

istence. C. G. 
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American CatHotic Convert Autuors: A Bio-Bibliography. By Brother 
David, with Introduction by John Moody. Detroit: Romig & Com- 
pany. [1944.] xiv, 259 pp. $2.75. 

The “bio-bibliographies” are followed by “a chronology of conver- 

sion” and a list of authors erroneously considered converts. C. G. 


Locat History: How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It. By Donald 
D. Parker. Revised and edited by Bertha E. Josephson for the Com- 
mittee on Guide for Study of Local History of the Social Science 
Research Council. New York: Social Science Research Council. 1944. 
xiv, 186 pp. $1.00. , 
This is a very useful tool for the student of local history and is bound 

to be especially helpful to such master’s candidates as write essays on 

minor regional authors. C. G. 


Henry James Srorres or Warrrers anb Artists. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by F. O. Matthiessen. New York: New Directions. [1944.] 
346 pp. $3.50. 

A selection from James’s short stories dealing with authors and 
painters, with an introduction by a very competent critic. The introduc- 
tion is a reprint of an essay first published in the Partisan Review. 

C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), 
Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), John C. Gerber (University 
of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), John Jaques (Drew University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford 
University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter 
(Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of 
Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles 
(Swarthmore College), Theodore Zunder (Brooklyn College), and Lewis 
Leary (Duke University), chairman. 

Items for the check-list to be published in the May, 1945, issue of 
American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Hamizron, ALexanper] Davisson, Ora. “The Early Pamphlets of 
Alexander Hamilton.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXX, 168-173 (April, 
1944). 

Two pamphlets written in 1774 and 1775 reveal the same tech- 
niques of persuasion that Hamilton used in later years as a writer 
and orator. 

[JerFerson, Tuomas] Montgomery, H. C. “Thomas Jefferson as a 
Philologist.” Amer. Jour. of Philology, LXV, 367-371 (Oct., 1944). 

Hardly a great classical scholar when judged by modern standards, 
Jefferson—when judged by the standards of his time—was “a philolo- 
gist in the inclusive meaning of the term.” 

Woodfin, Maude H. “Thomas Jefferson and William Byrd’s Man- 
uscript Histories of the Dividing Line.” William and Mary Quar. 
I, 363-373 (Oct. 1944). 

Jefferson’s letters to the Historical and Literary Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society enabled the Committee to identify 
their manuscript “History of the Line . . .” and to bring to light 
and acquire the manuscript of the “Secret History of the Line.” 
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{SmirH, Jonn] Glenn, Keith. “Captain John Smith and the Indians.” 
Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LII, 228-248 (October, 1944). 

Although Smith appears to have been cruel and unjust to the In- 
dians from the modern point of view, by seventeenth-century standards 
he seems to have been almost humane in his treatment of what he 
regarded as an inferior and idolatrous race. 

[Srocxton, Annis Boupinor] Butterfield, L. H. “Morven: A Colonial 
Outpost of Sensibility. With Some Hitherto Unpublished Poems by 
Annis Boudinot Stockton.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., VI, 1-15 
(Nov., 1944). 

Brief biographical sketch of Annis Stockton of Princeton, forty 
of whose manuscript poems have been deposited in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. Eight are here printed for the first time. 

(Taytor, Epwarp] Brown, Wallace C. “Edward Taylor: American 
‘Metaphysical? ” Amer. Lit, XVI, 186-197 (Nov., 1944). 

Although much of ‘Taylor’s poetry is baroque in its fanciful elabor- 
ation of a theme, some of his poems are metaphysical in the non- 
baroque sense of dynamic logic and tight logical structure. In the 
full tradition of metaphysical poetry, Taylor is the best poet before 
Freneau, and the first (perhaps the only) American ‘Metaphysical.’ 

Bevan, Edith R. “Early Maryland Bookplates.” Maryland Hist. Mag., 
XXXIX, 310-314 (Dec., 1944). 

Bookplates as a guide to the interest in books shown by Mary- 
landers in the eighteenth century. 

Clark, Harry H. “The Influence of Science on American Ideas, from 
1775 to 1809.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad. of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
XXXV, 305-349 (1944). 

At the birth of the nation science helped to inspire not only a 
multitude of means of increasing human happiness, but also anti- 
warlike and cosmopolitan attitudes which furthered world peace. 

Mott, Frank L. “The Newspaper Coverage of Lexington and Concord.” 
New Eng. Quar., 489-505 (Dec., 1944). 

The coverage of the outbreak of hostilities illustrates the primitive 
techniques of eighteenth-century newsgatherings. 


II. 1800-1870 
[Cuannine, Wiuuram Extery] Hochmuth, Marie. “William Ellery Chan- 
ning, New England Conversationalist.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXX, 
429-439 (Dec., 1944). 


Channing was “an inspiring conversationalist,” a promoter of 
group discussion, and a wise interpreter and counselor. 
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[Emerson, Raren Warno] Blair, Walter, and Faust, Clarence. “Emer- 
son’s Literary Method.” Mod. Philology, XLII, 79-95 (Nov., 1944). 
Influenced by Plato’s scale of being as represented by the “twice 
bisected line,” Emerson came to conceive of his own task in writing 
as a matter of treating each subject in such a way as to relate it 
both to what was above it and what was below it in this scale. 

Wasung, C. J. “Emerson Comes to Detroit.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XXIX, 
59-72 (Jan., 1945). 

Contemporary newspaper accounts of the effect of Emerson’s lec- 
tures on Detroit audiences between 1854 and 1871. 

[Fretps, James T.] Charvat, William. “James T. Fields and the Begin- 
nings of Book Promotion, 1840-1855.” Huntington Lib. Quar, VII, 
75-94 (Nov., 1944). 

Behind-the-scenes activities of Fields, whose success as one of the 
first “high-pressure” sales promoters was largely responsible for 
putting Boston on a competitive basis with Philadelphia and New 
York as publishing center. 

[Hawrnorng, Natuaniet] Cooke, Alice L. “The Shadow of Martinus 
Scriblerus in Hawthorne’s “The Prophetic Pictures.” New Eng. 
Quar., XVII, 597-604 (Dec., 1944). 

“The Prophetic Pictures” owes more than its general theme to the 
“Memoirs of Scriblerus.” 

[Houmes, Orrver Wenvett] Currier, Thomas F. “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table: A Bibliographical Study.” Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Soc. of Amer, XXXVIII, 284-311 (1944). 

An account of the early printings and evidence on some disputed 
points; presented to invite correction of errors before its inclusion, in 
summarized form, in a bibliography of all the writings of Holmes 
which the writer is now bringing to conclusion. 

[Irvinc, Wasxincton] Zabriskie, George A. “A Little about Washington 
Irving.” New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bul, XXIX, 5-15 (Jan., 1944). 

Brief biographical sketch with special references to Irving’s con- 
nection with the New York Historical Society. 

[Loncrettow, Henry WapswortH] Doyle, Henry G. “Longfellow as 
Professor at Harvard.” Hispania, XXVII, 320-329 (Oct., 1944). 

Comments upon Carl Johnson’s Professor Longfellow at Harvard. 

[Metvitte, Herman] Freeman, F. Barron. “The Enigma of Melville’s 
‘Daniel Orme?” Amer. Lit, XVI, 208-211 (Nov., 1944). 

The close connection of the “Orme” fragment with Billy Budd 
and White-Jacket (especially the latter, which was written forty years 
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earlier) casts doubt upon the wisdom of using “Orme” as a symbolic 
self-portrait of Melville’s final spiritual status. 

Hillway, Tyrus. “Taji’s Abdication in Herman Melville’s Mardi.” Amer. 
Lit., XVI, 204-207 (Nov., 1944). 

In assuming that the story of Mardi comes to no resolute ending, 
critics ignore that Taji’s final act is suicide. A powerful effect is 
achieved by the extension of Taji’s quest into eternity. To seek his 
lost happiness, he is willing to sever all ties with life. 

[Por, Encar Arran] Davis, Richard B. “Poe and William Wirt.” Amer. 
Lit., XVI, 212-220 (Nov., 1944). 

Wirt’s “Letter to a Law Student” in the Messenger was not ad- 
dressed to Poe. Clues to the nature of Poe’s personal acquaintance 
with Wirt are contained in three letters which Poe wrote to John 
Allan concerning the West Point cadetship. There is a possibility 
that Poe was indebted to the Old Bachelor papers, which appeared 
under Wirt’s editorship. 

Menander [pseud.]. “The Aesthetic of Poe.” London Times Lit. Supp., 
291 (June 17, 1944). 

Detailed analysis of certain poems (particularly “To Helen”) 
and a discussion of the “pure aestheticism” revealed in “The Philoso- 
phy of Composition.” 

[THorzav, Henry Davin] Cosman, Max. “Thoreau Faced War.” Per- 
sonalist, XXV, 73-76 (Winter, 1944). 

Despite his condemnation of the Mexican War, Thoreau was not 
a pacifist because he recognized the role of force. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Remenyi, Joseph. “Walt Whitman in Hungarian 
Literature.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 181-185 (Nov., 1944). 

Although Whitman is spiritually outlawed in Hungary by those 
who think democratic liberty is a banal illusion, he remains “a socially 
relevant poet.” His ecstasy, his naiveté, his penetrating simplicity 
and gigantic malapropisms, his genius, and his problematical taste 
affected many poets; some of them thought that they were mission- 
aries of Whitman’s spirit and of his manner of expression. 

Coad, Oral S. “Seven Whitman Letters.” Ruzgers Univ. Lib. Quar., 
VIII, 18-26 (Dec., 1944). 

Seven letters written by Whitman to William Sloan Kennedy be- 
tween “1885 and 1891. They re-emphasize certain familiar traits of 
the man and poet: his preoccupation with his great book and with his 
fame as its author, and his fortitude in the face of physical suffering. 

Miltonsen, T. “Brief Notes on Four Obscure New York Scandal Sheets.” 
Amer. Notes and Quer., IV, 115-116 (Nov., 1944). 
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Two of the four titles considered are not included in Fox’s New 
York City Newspapers, 1820-1850: The Figaro (1823) and The 
Libertine (1842). Additional notes on The Flash and The Weekly 
Rake. 

Whitford, Robert C. “Horsethieves’ Reading.” Amer. Bookman, 1, 
69-73 (Fall, 1944). 

The “Catalogue of Books in District No. 7” of Brookfield, N. Y. 
for the year 1850-1851, indicates that popular taste one hundred years 
ago relished sentimentality and sensationalism. 

Wilson, Janet. “The Early Anti-Slavery Propaganda.” More Books, 
RIX, 393-405 (Dec. 1944). 

The second installment includes an account of the efforts of travel- 
ing agents of the American Anti-Slavery Society to convert the coun- 
tryside, to extend the organization to the West, and to meet the prob- 
lem of financing the movement. 


HI. 1870-1900 


[Bettamy, Epwarp] Sadler, Elizabeth. “One Book’s Influence: Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward.” New Eng. Quar, XVIII, 530-555 
(Dec., 1944). 

Looking Backward is recognized as having a greater influence 
“than that of any American book of the last half century.” 

[Cremens, Samuet LancHorne] Brownell, George H. “Where and When 
Were These Twain Tales First Printed?” Twainian, IV, 1-5 (Dec. 
1944). 

Reprints of a sketch, “The Revised Catechism,” by Twain, and a 
tale, “The Last Stamp,” probably by Twain, with what little informa- 
tion is available about the place of their first publication. 

Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain in St. Louis.” Slant, I, 6, 16 (Oct., 1944). 

When Twain visited Missouri in June, 1902, he was greeted like a 
returning hero. 

Gilder, Rodman. “Rodman Gilder Writes that One of Those Two Twain 
Tales is.a Forgery.” Twainian, IV, 4 (Jan., 1945). 

Doubt cast upon Twain’s authorship of “The Last Stamp” re- 
printed in the December issue of Twainian. 

Lillard, Richard G. “Contemporary Reaction to “The Empire City 
Massacre?” Amer. Lit, XVI, 198-203 (Nov., 1944). 

The “Empire City Massacre” hoax illustrates the adolescence of 
Twain's “Washoe humor” and highlights crude literary weaknesses 
that the author never fully overcame. 
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Willson, Frank C. “Twain Spanks a Government Employee for Un- 
official Impertinence.” Twainian, IV, 2-5 (Jan., 1945). 

Reprint and discussion of a letter by the humorist which was first 
printed in Gus Williams’s World of Humor. 

[Eccreston, Epwarp] Rawley, James A. “Edward Eggleston: Historian.” 
Indiana Mag. of Hist., XL, 341-352 (Dec., 1944). 

Biographical and critical study, emphasizing Eggleston’s influence 
in religion and history as a forerunner of the “James Harvey Robin- 
son school.” 

(Howeits, Wiru1am Dean] Cady, Edwin H. “William Dean Howells 
and the Ashtabula Sentinel.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., LIIL, 
1-13 (Jan.-Mar., 1944). 

“The four most important elements in Howells’s career, literary 
zeal and power, realism, gentility, and political-social free thought, 
are shown to have their beginnings, at least, in the years of the 
novelist’s youth in Ohio. 

Arms, George. “A Novel and Two Letters.” Rutgers Univ. Lib. Jour. 
VII, 9-13, (Dec., 1944). 

Two letters by Howells in 1878 show the novelist’s painstaking 
concern to be accurate in 4 Woman’s Reason. One of the letters 
helps to establish how much of this novel had been written five 
years before its completion—a fact that explains some of the story’s 
weakness. 

“Howells’s Unpublished Prefaces.” New Eng. Quar, XVII, 580-591 
(Dec., 1944). 

Five unpublished prefaces, written for the incomplete Library Edi- 
tion of Howells’s works, are disappointing with respect to critical 
exegesis, but from them emerges something of Howells’s personality 
as man and artist. . 

[James, Henry] Cowley, Malcolm. “The Two Henry Jameses.” New 
Rep., CXII, 177-180 (Feb. 5, 1945). 

An appraisal of the arguments for and against the literary value 
of James’s later work. “. . . even now, the best of the later works 
have an inner life that illuminates the life about us and will continue 
to illuminate our children’s lives.” 

Fadiman, Clifton. “The Revival of Interest in Henry James.” N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, XXI, 1-2 (Jan. 14, 1945). 

“,.. James, for all his limitations, is wonderfully near to us... 

he is a modern writer, to be ranked with Joyce, Proust, Mann... .” 
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[Mixzzr, Joaquin] Thompson, H. C. “Reminiscences of Joaquin Miller 
and Canyon City.” Oregon Hist. Quar., XLV, 326-336 (Dec., 1944). 
Miller’s connection with the Canyon City Literary Society, his lec- 
ture at Stanford University in the go’s, and his last day in the Oakland 
hills. 
[Wrenr, WituaM] Lillard, Richard G. “Dan De Quille, Comstock 
Reporter and Humorist.” Pac. Hist. Rev., XIII, 251-259 (Sept., 1944). 
An evaluation of the personality and writings of the leading jour- 
nalist on the Virginia City Daily Territorial Enterprise. 
Jones, Howard M. “Arnold, Aristocracy, and America.” Amer. Hist. 
Rev., XLIX, 393-409 (April, 1944). 
Arnold’s opening lecture on American culture in New York on 
Oct. 15, 1883, went unchallenged in spite of its being “as pretty a 
little piece of anti-democratic propaganda as one can possibly find.” 
Succeeding lectures in other sections of the country brought Arnold 
in contact with “the right people” even while his doctrines were 
irritating to newspaper reporters. 
Knight, Grant C. “The ‘Pastry’ Period in Literature.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVII, 5-7, 22-23 (Dec. 16, 1944). 
An account of the vogue of Graustarkian fiction. 


IV. 1900-1944 


[Brarruwarre, WitiiaM Srantey] Teresa, Sister Frances. “Poets’ Dis- 
coverer.” Phylon, V, 375-378 (Fourth Quarter, 1944). 

A tribute to the Negro poet and anthologist for his early recogni- 

tion of the merits of such poets as Frost, the Benéts, and Sandburg. 
[Benson, Srerta] Gettman, Royal A. “Benson’s “The Man Who Missed 
the Bus?” Explicator, III, Item 19 (Dec., 1944). 

The author intended to show the tragic consequences of a man’s 
attempt to discard his personal identity and to be interested in every- 
thing, especially sense impressions of things. 

[Exior, Tuomas Srearns] Hook, Sidney. “The Dilemma of T. S. 
Eliot.” Nation, CLX, 69-71 (Jan. 20, 1945). 

Eliot’s religious faith “is the object of a deliberate will-to-believe 
enjoying an uneasy triumph over the scruples of conscience.” 

Muray, Enna Sr. Vincent] Dickson, Arthur. “Millay’s ‘Euclid Alone 
Has Looked on Beauty Bare.’” Explicator, II, Item 23 (Dec., 1944). 

“The poem is for readers of poetry, not students in the hiswry of 
science, and to them ‘Euclid’ cannot be expected to connote anything 
but ‘geometry.’ ” 
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[Mitter, Henry] Chiaromonte, Nicola. “The Return of Henry Miller.” 
New Rep., CXI, 751-752 (Dec. 4, 1944). 

No other author has succeeded so completely in humanizing the 
writer as a character. 

[Rosinson, Epwin ArincTon] Raven, A. A. “Robinson’s ‘Luke Haver- 
gal.’” Explicator, III, Item 24 (Dec., 1944). 

The intellectual meaning of the poem, i.e., that the way to pre- 
serve love is not to struggle against time by living in the past, but to 
submit oneself to the future, is far less important than the pervasive 
atmosphere of anguish, longing, and pity. 

Weber, Carl J. “E. A. Robinson’s Translation of Sophocles.” New Eng. 
Quar., XVII, 604-605 (Dec., 1944). 

A part of Robinson’s poetic translation of lines from the Antigone 
was not wholly destroyed, but is extant in the collections in the Colby 
College Library. 

[THomason, Jonn] Dobie, Frank J. “John W. Thomason: An Apprecia- 
tion.” Southwest Rev., XXIX, 10 (Summer, 1944). 

Tribute to the author of Fix Bayonets, Jeb Stuart, Gone to Texas, 
and Lone Star Ranger. 

[Wuarton, Epira] Valdiva de, Olga Avendano. “Edith Wharton.” 
Andean Quar., V, 8-21, 39-58 (Summer, 1944). 

The story of Mrs. Wharton’s relationship with Henry James, and 

an account of her theory of fiction and style. 


V. GENERAL 


Anikist, Alexander. “Soviet Finds Modernity in American Authors.” 
Lib. Jour., LXX, 10-12, 26 (Jan., 1945). 
A Russian critic appraises our literature since Irving, with statisti- 
cal evidence of the popularity of American authors in Soviet Russia. 
Benton, Elbert J. “The Western Reserve Historical Society and Its 
Library.” College and Research Libraries, V1, 23-29 (Dec., 1944). 
History and description of the collections in Cleveland’s historical 
society library. 
Curvin, Jonathan. “Realism in Early American Art and Theatre.” Quar. 
Jour. of Speech, XXX, 450-455 (Dec., 1944). 
Our early artists and dramatists conformed to a developing realis- 
tic tradition which has persisted to the present day. 
Ernst, Alice Henson. “Thunderbird Dance: Native North American 
Theatre.” Theatre Arts, XXIX, 118-125 (Feb., 1945). 
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Account of a native dramatic dance still performed in the North- 
west. 

Hopkins, Arthur. “New Theatre Freedoms.” Theatre Arts, XXIX, 81- 
93 (Feb. 1945). 

“Plays of the future will be more concerned with character than 
with event.” Plays of the current season show this trend. 

Jillson, Willard R. “A Bibliography of Early Western Travel in Ken- 
tucky: 1674-1824.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg, XLII, 99-119 (April, 
1945). 

. “A Bibliography of the Lower Blue Licks (with Annotations).” 
Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLIII, 24-58 (Jan., 1945). 

McGlinchee, Claire. “American Literature in American Music.” Mus. 
Quar., XXXI, 101-119 (Jan, 1945). 

Although American literature freed itself of foreign influences 
more rapidly than did American music, composers began using native 
literary texts because they found in them inspiration, not from 
chauvinistic motives. Whitman, Poe, Longfellow, and Hawthorne 
have been the most frequent sources of inspiration to composers, 
although the works of such moderns as Lindsay, Millay, Amy Lowell, 
and O'Neill have often been drawn upon for American “program- 
music.” 

McLuhan, Herbert M. “The New York Wits.” Kenyon Quar, VIL, 
12-28 (Winter, 1945). : 

The New York Wits, who have debased our emotional and in- 
tellectual currency, depend upon the snobbery of wealth to keep their 
threadbare stuff in vogue. 

McMurtrie, D. C., and Allen, A. H. “A Supplementary List of Ken- 
tucky Imprints, 1794-1820.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., XLII, 99-119 
(Apr., 1944). 

MacPike, E. F. “American and Canadian Diaries, Journals and Note- 
books.” Bul. of Bibliogr, XVIII, 91-92 (May-Aug., 1944). 

Rugg, H. G. “Modern Authors in New England College Libraries.” 
College and Research Libraries, VI, 54-57 (Dec., 1944). 

Report on items in 12 college libraries collecting mss, first editions, 
and notebooks of modern English and American authors. 
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THEODORE DREISER AND PAINTING 


LT. CYRILLE ARNAVON 
French Military Mission 


EW CRITICS of Dreiser have paused to consider his lifelong 

interest in painting and the abiding influence it has exerted on 
his fiction. Yet from his first humdrum articles, all of them left 
uncollected in later years, down to his recent stories and portraits, 
he has brought painters and sculptors into the foreground of his 
narratives, revealing both a deep and versatile knowledge of their 
crafts and a lasting concern for their personal histories. He also is 
at home in their several techniques. What reader does not recall 
the collections of Frank Cowperwood, Dreiser’s rapacious financier 
and superman, who sought relaxation from his handling of stocks 
and bonds in the purchase of works of art valued at first for their 
material cost, but later as things of beauty? Particularly memorable 
amongst Dreiser’s Twelve Men is “W.L.S.,” draftsman and in- 
ventor, whose moods evoke a deep sympathy in the novelist. In 
A Gallery of Women is not one of the most living characters Ellen 
Adams Wrynn, whose personality, in spite of the thin fictional dis- 
guise, is molded on that of an intimate friend? In his recollections 
of travel Dreiser is again a candid reporter, sometimes more enthu- 
siastic than discerning, as he hastens through European picture- 
galleries; yet his preferences are not haphazard: his likes and 
dislikes fit into a definite and sharply contrasted scheme. He favors 
certain schools: the Dutch, the French impressionists, the American 
“Eight.” His criteria are not rigidly set forth once and for all; his 
taste shifts as his knowledge broadens. His eye, at first untrained, 
as he candidly admits, becomes conversant with new combinations 
of light and color. And, above all, he is at his best when painting a 
word-picture or limning, pen in hand, a counterpart of some effect 
reached with paint and brush. 

But aesthetics as such is only a starting point with Dreiser; nor 
is there with him any decadent fondness for long-winded academic 
debate. His famous pleas for strength, life, brute force, truth in 
color, and movement in outline transcend the small talk exchanged 
in the studios even if they also voice the claims of a group of Amer- 


8 Vol. 17 
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ican painters. They fit into his general theory of life, into what, 
for lack of a better word, might be called his philosophy. Dreiser’s 
materialistic monism, his Spencerian outlook heavily fraught with 
Haeckel, his arrogant agnosticism’—all such rationalization of an 
instinctive sense of bafflement and wonder come very close to the 
skepticism of the painter who concentrates upon his craft and is 
unwilling to peer beyond. The hackneyed epithet “artistic,” a key- 
word with Dreiser, is telling in more ways than one. Whenever 
he speaks of visual impression of light or of volume—is not one of 
his books entitled The Color of a Great City?—he is suggestive, 
vivid, and graphic; and his impressions are conveyed to us as they 
were first experienced, vitally and strongly. Miss Dorothy Dudley 
has noted his “marvellous eye and his imperfect ear.” This is 
evidenced also by his scanty reference to sound in general and to 
music in particular. “Chicago was like a great orchestra in a tu- 
mult of noble harmonies,” he writes. The analogy is banal and 
trite, in sharp contrast to his more inspired descriptive passages. 


Of Dreiser’s acquaintance among painters and sculptors little 
can be said that he has not disclosed in his autobiographical writ- 
ings. His future biographers will ne doubt be called upon to in- 
vestigate this aspect of his career. From the outset, in his St. Louis 
days, we may note his fondness for the trappings of the atelier. In 
later years, he has conjured up with many humorous touches the 
meretricious bohemian atmosphere in which the group of journal- 
ists of which he was a member delighted. We may smile with 
Dreiser at this St. Louis replica in the nineties of an imaginary 
Parisian setting. Murger contributed the romance (glamour is al- 
ways essential with Dreiser) and Zola, read only by his friend Bob 
Hazard, the grim, forbidding quality.* The future novelist was 

1I can make no comment on my work or my life that holds either interest or import 
for me. Nor can I imagine any explanation or interpretation of any life, my own in- 
cluded, that would be either true—or important, if true. Life is to me too much a 
welter and play of inscrutable forces to permit, in my case at least, any significant com- 
ment. One may paint for one’s own entertainment, and that of others—perhaps. As I 
see him the utterly infinitesimal individual weaves among the mysteries of a floss-like 
and wholly meaningless course—if course it be. In short I catch no meaning from all 
I have. seen, and pass quite as I came, confused and dismayed” (Bookman, LXVIII, 25, 
Sept. 28, 1928). 

3 Forgotten Frontiers (New York, 1932), p. 78. 

* Quoted in ibid., p. 67. 

“This same Bob Hazard tried to emulate the manner of Zola in a novel located in 
Paris which was never published (4 Book about Myself, New York, 1922, p. 126). 
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then letting his interests develop in every direction so that art as 
such was probably only a minor concern, but we may note the 
quickening enthusiasm, the vague yet soulful yearning, the unful- 
filled desires which art evoked in him at a moment when he was 
not yet committed to writing as a profession. This mental and 
moral uncertainty, this elation, not independent from the love- 
motif, he rendered superbly in the opening chapters of The 
“Genius.” 

This early stage of Dreiser’s interest in art is necessarily as yet 
a matter for speculation. More definite is our knowledge of his 
outlook at the turn of the century, a few years before he wrote 
Sister Carrie, Of the articles listed by Professor Edward D. Mc- 
Donald? for this period, some of which are concerned with such 
outlandish subjects as “The Making of Small Arms,” about one 
fourth are devoted to painters or sculptors. Although they are al- 
ways signed, we should hardly seek in these contributions an 
extremely personal view. They reveal more by implication than 
they do by straightforward statement. Their pattern was imposed 
by the magazines, and most articles on artists read like success 
stories which retrace careers from difficult beginnings to fame and 
wealth. While Dreiser reports his conversation with a painter, the 
journalist remains unobtrusive in his comment; he foists a human 
appeal on the mere recital of facts; he is tactful and urbane; and 
he praises indiscriminately, sometimes for the wrong reasons. For 
instance, in an article devoted to the now forgotten painter Ben- 
jamin Eggleston, after characterizing his subject as “a young 
painter of an idealistic turn,” Dreiser ventures on a discussion of 
Watts and Rossetti which betrays a lingering fondness for their 
suave style. So might any other critic of the period. More damn- 
ing, perhaps, for Eggleston is Dreiser’s admission that “the curtain, 
rugs, lace, brocades and other surfaces which appear in his pictures 
are reproduced in a manner calculated to deceive the eye into the 
belief that here and there the real material has been introduced.”® 
This belated, if sincere, enthusiasm for photographic reproduction in 
painting finds a counterpart in Eugene Witla’s juvenile cult for 
Bouguereau. Both are true to the period and the surroundings, yet 
both have given occasion for much merciless sneering. 


E A Bibliography of the Writings of Theodore Dreiser (Philadelphia, 1928). 
ê “Benjamin Eggleston, Painter,” dinslee’s Magazine, I, 43 (April, 1898). 
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In the same article we come across a pronouncement on realism, 
which Dreiser the novelist has repeatedly reversed. After prais- 
ing Eggleston for “turning to the Grecian and allegorical style,” 
he proceeds with this sweeping indictment of what will become his 
own manner: “Perhaps it would be better to say that he has the 
gift of imparting to subjects realistically treated the poetry of his 
own nature, thus lifting them far above the level of ‘faithful tran- 
scripts’ of nature and life.” This indulgence in Pre-Raphaelite 
idealism or in the hieratic and frigid poses of Puvis de Chavannes 
is evident also in an article on “The Work of Mrs. Kenyon Cox,” 
written in the same year. Her “Psyche” is thus characterized: 
“,.. the drawing was careful and true, the color charming, the pose 
of the figure carelessly reclining upon a couch natural and graceful.” 

A contemporary account by Dreiser of a “Painter of Travel,” 
Gilbert Gaul,’ conspicuous for his delight in costume and in set- 
ting, be it Mexican or Indian, shows that in 1898 the novelist had 
not outgrown a lingering fondness for the picturesque and for pic- 
torial effects attained through minute and extremely self-conscious 
concentration on mere externals. Similar consideration for the 
Spanish-born sculptor, Fernando Miranda,” a typical academician 
and official purveyor of monuments, testifies to an equal immatur- 
ity of judgment. One must bear in mind, however, that Dreiser 
did not in his early hack work make his own choice of represent- 
ative artists. Eulogy was a necessity. 

More revealing than his comments on these forgotten figures is 
his article on a better-known figure, the caricaturist, Homer C. 
Davenport. Dreiser praises Davenport’s broad equalitarian laugh- 
ter, which punctures pretense and conceit wherever these lurk be- 
neath a dignified appearance. Dreiser’s account of a caricature of 
the notorious Senator Hanna is, indeed, graphic: “Davenport, the 
subject of the present sketch, pretends to see, looking beyond the 
glad handshaking surface, the fat dollar-marked short-term sen- 
ator with whom everyone is familiar.”* 

We might have expected Dreiser’s brief study of Alfred Stieg- 

7 Ibid., p. 45. : 

*“The Work .of Mrs. Kenyon Cox,” Cosmopolitan, XXIV, 477 (March, 1898). 

°“A Painter of Travel,” Ainslee’s Magazine, 1, 391-398 (June, 1898). 


10 “The Sculpture of Fernando Miranda,” ibid., Il, 113-118 (Sept., 1898). 
324 Great American Caricaturist,” ibid., I, 336 (May, 1898). 
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litz, written in 1899,” to elicit more personal views. And, indeed, 
a reproduction of “Fifth Avenue at Night,” a photograph by Stieg- 
litz, evokes (as will Glackens, Sloan, or Luks later on), a typically 
Dreiserian mood. But young Dreiser’s comment on the “Camera 
Club of New York” is limited to biographical data and personal 
considerations. 


The immaturity of these “art criticisms” is patent; yet at the 
turn of the century, with at least a score of articles on painters and 
sculptors behind him, Dreiser must have been considered in some 
quarters as something of an authority on art. Proof of this would 
be his unpublished, and to the best of our knowledge still unlocated, 
Life of Inness. In a letter to Mr. W. W. Lange, answering an in- 
quiry about his unknown volume, Studies of Contemporary Celeb- 
rities, Dreiser vouchsafed that the manuscript had been lost in 
a trunk, together with a complete Life of Inness which the execu- 
tors of the painter had apparently commissioned him to write. He 
calls it “a good thing which I wish I had.”** We may infer that it 
was composed during this period, or even earlier, since Inness died 
in 1894, but this remains conjectural, and we know nothing about 
his interpretation of Inness’s work. 


The first genuinely personal appraisal of a painter (who was 
also a close friend) is Dreiser’s portrait of Louis Sontag, which 
appeared as “Color of To-day” in Harper’s Weekly in Igor, and- 
which was later reprinted as “W.L.S.” in Twelve Men. The same 
year saw the signature of W. J. Glackens, who was to illustrate 4 
Traveler at Forty, affixed to a few sketches, rather undistinguished 
and not in the least characteristic of the mature manner this painter 
was to develop after 1910. These sketches illustrate Dreiser’s “A 
True Patriarch. A Study from Life,”™* which was also to be in- 
cluded in Twelve Men. These articles, together with some descrip- 
tive fragments later collected in The Color of a Great City, are 
among the first that the novelist wished to preserve for posterity, 
abandoning his “grub street labors” to oblivion. The brooding 
meditation of a lonely spectator wandering through a large city, a 
characteristically Dreiserian theme, emerges for the first time; it 
evokes a feeling of utter loneliness in “atomistic” individuals as they 


42 “The Camera Club of New York,” ibid., IV, 324-335 (Oct, 1899). 
18 Vrest Orton, Dreiserana (New York, 1929), pp. 11-12. 
1t McClure’s Magazine, XVIII, 136-144 (Dec., 1901). 
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are first confronted with a metropolis like Chicago in Sister Carrie 
and Newspaper Days, or New York in The “Genius.” The descrip- 
tion of this mood is perhaps one of Dreiser’s most original creations. 
That several painters were simultaneously attempting to produce 
on canvas this same vision of things Dreiser was probably not then 
aware, just as he was unaware of the influence of Monet, Degas, 
and Renoir upon his contemporaries. Only-later did he realize the 
identity of their purpose and the similarity of their methods with 
his own. l 


Dreiser candidly admits his ignorance of genuine painting at 
the time he first met Sontag. Then he comments on a few can- 
vases which struck him as new and startling when he came across 
them in Sontag’s studio: “They represented the spectacular scenes 
which the citizen and the stranger most delight in: Madison Square 
in a drizzle, the Bowery lighted by a thousand lamps and crowded 
with ‘L’ and surface cars; Sixth Avenue looking north from Four- 
teenth Street.”™” These titles and this treatment immediately sug- 
gest some famous pictures by John Sloan, for example, the cele- 
brated “Sixth Avenue El.” Dreiser also discusses Sontag’s selection 
of scenes, two of which were “the great railroad terminal yards,” 
another favorite motif in recent American painting. According to 
the article Sontag attempted to convey something of the overwhelm- 
ing power and lurking poetry of huge locomotives, something of 
the grimness in the whole railroad décor: 


He had before him an Academy board on which was sketched, in wash, 
a midnight express striking out across the Jersey meadows with sparks 
blazing from the smoke-stacks and dim lights burning in the sleepers. 
It was a vivid thing, strong with all the strength of an engine and rich 
in the go and enthusiasm which adhere to such mechanisms." 


We are apprised of the fact that Sontag, an inventor and engineer 
in his spare moments, also delighted in painting huge warships. 
More significant in relation to Dreiser is a meeting with the illus- 
trator in which the latter called Dreiser’s attention to a New York 
street scene. This stood out as a bold oil painting (Sontag appar- 
ently attempted oils) lavish in color. Dreiser was to write many a 
counterpart of it in prose: 


18 Twelve Men (New York, 1919), p. 344- 
3° Ibid., p. 365. 17 lbid., p. 352. 
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It was a kaleidoscopic and inspiring scene. The broad, converging walks 
were alive with people. A perfect jam of vehicles marked the spot where 
the horse and cable cars intersected. Overhead was the elevated station, 
its lights augmented every few minutes by long trains of brightly lighted 
cars filled with changing metropolitan crowds—crowds like shadows 
moving in a dreamt’ 


In contemplating this familiar scene the ambitions of writer and 
painter seem to coalesce for a privileged moment. The episode was 
all the more dramatic by reason of Sontag’s sudden death a few 
months later. l 

In 1912 a European trip no doubt broadened Dreiser’s artistic 
sympathies and enlarged his knowledge of painting. Nowhere 
better than in A Traveler at Forty does his insatiable curiosity 
concerning any and every phase of life condition and color his 
perceptions. 

Three periods of painting particularly attract Dreiser’s attention: 
the Renaissance, both in its Italian precursors and in its flowering 
in Italy; the Flemish painters; and lastly the French postimpres- 
sionists. Of Giotto he has little to say. “Quaint and lovely”” are 
the epithets he applies to the frescoes at Assisi, but the novelist does 
not appear to have been distorted by untimely comparisons with 
more classical periods. Hence this surprising reservation applied to 
Giotto: “. . . even if you have to admit at times that an apprentice of 
today could draw and compose better.” In Michelangelo, on the 
contrary, Dreiser sensed a kindred spirit: he is struck by the “pro- 
found sadness running through all he ever did.”” This mood of 
tragic brooding, even if, as interpretation, it be slightly forced, is 
so typical of the novelist that we can hardly wonder at this response. 

A realization of similar artistic aims also came over him as he 
discovered the Dutch painters, Régis Michaud has called our atten- 
tion to Dreiser’s appreciation of their sterling honesty, their un- 
flinching portrayal of reality.” Dreiser says that words failed him: 
“I do not know how to suggest the poetry, the realism, the mood, 
the artistic craftsmanship that go with these things.” He notes 
the “kindly, cleanly realism which you admire in their paintings.” 


18 Ibid., p. 357. 3° A Traveler at Forty, p. 358. 
20 Ibid. 21 Ihid., p. 378. 

92 Te Roman américain d' aujourd'hui (Paris, 1926), pp. 76-77- 

23 A Traveler at Forty, p. 490. ** Ibid., p. 495. 
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Though in some respects himself a “primitive,” with his utter dis- 
regard for perspective, composition, or selection, he feels more in 
sympathy with the harmonious achievements, the complete mastery 
of proportion and balance which he admires in Franz Hals and 
Rembrandt. For Dreiser, Hals was the greater man.” Scattered 
and desultory though his comment is, it is extremely revealing. 

Dreiser’s approach to the French impressionists and post- 
impressionists is less sharply defined than is his personal interpreta- 
tion of the Dutch School. In 4 Traveler at Forty” he gives a zest- 
ful account of his enchanted discovery of Picasso; the whole passage 
evidences immediate intuitive understanding and an eager response, 
although he also seems aware of a trend in Picasso which is com- 
pletely alien to himself. The year of his European tour apparently 
brought him also under the spell of Manet, Degas, and Renoir; yet 
the space he devotes to them in his written works is meager. Did 
he come to a full realization of. the significance of these painters 
through an earlier discovery of the “Eight,” or did the far-reaching 
influence they exerted on American painting dawn upon him only 
at the time of the famous Armory show in 1913, which seems to 
have been a turning point in the attitude of the general public? 
American painters, of course, had discovered the Frenchmen before 
1913. In view of the lack of definite evidence we can only abandon 
this question to the future biographer of Dreiser. 

Thus he describes in the semifictional portrait of Ellen Adams 
Wrynn™ an enthusiastic revelation of contemporary French paint- 
ing and a realization of its import for the Americans. In a state- 
ment probably substantiated by facts but perhaps overdramatized 
Miss Dudley ascribes to Ellen Adams the role of Dreiser’s mentor 
and initiator: “It was she apparently who on his first trip to Europe 
in 1912 not only cured the Hoosier of Bouguereau but unintention- 
ally, it seems, made him discover his own relation to other moderns 
whether writers or painters—a relation still ignored by critics.””* 
Dreiser tells us that this gifted, if erratic, painter experienced a 
complete change in her manner when she discovered such men as 
Matisse and permanently forswore prettiness and smoothness, quali- 

35 Thid., p. 489. 

2° P, 69. 


27 A Gallery of Women (New York, 1929), I, 133. 
33 Op. cit., p. 467. 
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ties through which she had reached a measure of success in her 
earlier illustrations and murals. 


These scattered notes on painting would seem desultory and 
irrelevant if Dreiser had not devoted a full-length novel to the 
career of a painter. We have briefly accounted for the autobio- 
graphical aspect of The “Genius.” This work can be read in terms 
of Dreiser’s own life. In it he discloses with only minor changes 
the story of his beginnings, his marriage, and his commercial ven- 
tures. Nevertheless, the warp and woof of Eugene Witla’s career 
are made up of the experiences of an imaginary painter. As in the 
case of Zola’s novel, L’Ocuvre, the question whether an actual 
painter sat for the portrait or even unconsciously gave some hints 
to the novelist, necessarily arises. The possible indentification of 
Witla with George Luks, painter of the famous “Spielers,” has not 
been definitely denied, albeit resemblances of this kind involve many 
dubieties. A recent historian of American painting, Jerome Mell- 
quist, states that “George Luks has always attracted literary men. It 
is said that Theodore Dreiser modeled the hero of ‘The Genius’ after 
him.” The careers of the real and of the imagined painter have 
some points in common: both served their apprenticeship as illus- 
trators for the magazines; both were remarkable for their vitality; 
both created antagonism by their personal adventures, although 
Witla is not described as a dipsomaniac; and lastly the manners of 
both are somewhat analogous—the easy draftsmanship, the broad 
touches of color evident in most of Luks’s works are traits shared 
by Witla. Mr. Mellquist characterizes Luks as “a virtuoso of the 
brush comparable with . . . such forerunners as Hals and those little 
Dutch masters who repaired to the bars and sank their fingers into 
the low-life.”*° Yet Luks’s insistence on “Slices of Life” also char- 
acterizes most members of the-so-called Ash-can School; indeed sev- 
eral currents in American painting circa 1910 may be said to coalesce 
in the synthetic figure of Witla: impressionist influence, emphasis 
on the American scene, selection of apparently trivial subjects, and 
above all the opposition to academic art. The battle had been 
fought by men as different in temperament as the veteran Robert 
Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Glackens, and a host of others, so that too 
close a rapprochement between Luks and Witla would be a mistake. 


3° The Emergence of an American Art (New York, 1942), p. 134. 
30 Thid., p. 136. 
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The career of Witla is sufficiently representative to suggest a 
broad synopsis of the generation of American painters born in the 
seventies. The first impulse to draw in this sensitive Midwestern 
youth is recorded by Dreiser in a passage almost as memorable as 
Romain Rolland’s portrayal of Jean Christophe’s early fondness for 
music. Witla’s vibrant response to life and beauty and his eager 
sensuousness are admirably rendered. We are not, in other words, 
told in Victorian style of the ascent of a young man who reaches 
his goal through determination and self-denial. Witla has these 
assets, but there is something vague in his yearning; his aspirations 
are tied up with the cravings of the erotomaniac-to-be. “He ad- 
mired girls, was mad about them,” Dreiser admits bluntly, and 
of this Witla gives ample proof as the story unfolds itself. The 
environment of the aspirant is portrayed with such painstaking 
truthfulness that every phase of Witla’s training becomes redolent 
of period and place. The manner in which Eugene at first supports 
himself by making deliveries for a laundry, the atmosphere of the 
art school, with its essentially commercial basis, its constant cater- 
ing to the newspapers and magazines, his first reaction to the nude 
model, so characteristic of the puritanical inhibitions he eventually 
overcomes, his juvenile admiration for Bouguereau, his later work 
with the chalk-plate process for a small newspaper—all these epi- 
sodes are, so to speak, so many landmarks in the development of 
American painting. Witla’s haste to set down an impression is 
emphasized by Dreiser: the painter draws a man’s coat “with a 
single dash of the pen.”*? Again, as soon as he arrives in New 
York, he is emotionally stirred by the sight of the city and experi- 
ences an irrepressible urge to paint. “He saw Fifth Avenue in a 
driving snowstorm and under sputtering arc lights and he hurried 
to his easel next morning to see if he could put it down in black 
and white.”** He also: concentrates on a “view of Greeley Square 
in a sopping drizzle.”** 


3l The “Genius” (New York, 1915), p. 12. 

53 Ibid., p. 105. This was more than a personal idiosyncrasy. “When Bellows began 
to paint, the first naive form of Expressionism had crossed the Atlantic . . . and any 
artist who reflected on his work was regarded with suspicion and branded mechanical 
and old-fashioned. One should paint in the first heat of emotion, boldly and without 
thinking. How speedily a practice of this kind lends itself to mere surface cleverness and 
ingenious nonsense is familiar ta everyone now” (Thomas Craven, “George Bellows,” 
Bookman, LXXX, 136, Feb., 1926). 

33 The “Genius,” p. 108. 3 Ibid., p. 112. 
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The climax is reached when Witla succeeds in sufficiently im- 
pressing the art dealer, M. Charles—a Frenchman recently arrived 
in New York and diffident in his view of American painters, the 
cosmopolitans Sargent and Whistler excepted—so that a “one man” 
exhibition of Witla’s works is arranged. This whole episode, and 
the selection of works to be shown—mostly New York street scenes, 
conspicuously vulgar, raw, broad in treatment, loud in color— 
closely approximate in terms of painting both Dreiser’s own in- 
tentions and the reception of his written work. Furthermore, the 
criticism of Witla’s early paintings, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, parallels, when it does not textually repeat, the strictures or the 
praise first awarded by the critics to Sister Carrie and Jennie Ger- 
hardt. Such a statement as: “The artist has a new, crude, raw and 
almost rough method but his picture seems to say quite clearly 
what he sees and feels” reads like a literal transcript of the first 
words of appreciation that hailed Dreiser’s fiction. But Dreiser’s 
triumph is unmistakably the description of the pictures themselves. 
Here with sweeping assertion and aggressive forthrightness he gives 
both a sample and a justification of his own manner. We may 
sense looming in the background of the scene—but of course actual 
identification is mere guesswork—such and such a canvas of Bellows 
or of Glackens. In the instance of the picture called “After the 
Theatre”*® Sloan or Luks is in Dreiser's mind. In the oft-quoted 
account of the Negro garbage collector” Dreiser trespasses on the 
prose poem; but what is more important, we have there both an 
apology and a vindication of the novelist’s own technique. Two 
tenets seem to emerge: first his choice of subjects, which “concerned 
phases of life, things which because they were commonplace and 
customary were supposedly beyond the pale of artistic signifi- 
cance” ;** second the glamour Dreiser (and Witla) lavish upon them. 
For all their triviality and perhaps because of it, they are treated 
with an enthusiasm which flares up at every occasion. “Everything 
[Witla] touched seemed to have romance and beauty and yet it 
was real and mostly grim and shabby.” The repressed romanticist 
in Dreiser grows vocal in such passages. Again, when Witla, after 
years of dejection and sterility, goes back to illustrating as a pro- 


36 Ibid., p. 221. 58 Ibid., p. 232. 
31 Ibid., p. 236. 38 bid., pp. 235-236. 
8° Thid., p. 232. 
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fession, he immediately produces “a splendid imaginative inter- 
pretation of the Black Death,” and we are told, however surpris- 
ing it may seem, of the fascination that Gustave Doré exerts over 
Witla. ; 

In so far as the novel has any continuity in theme, it is the per- 
sonality of Witla the artist, half-genius, half-failure, struggling from 
the outset against his envirònment, confronted with adverse circum- 
stances, demeaned by the necessities of commercial art, hampered 
almost as much by affluence as he had been by poverty, yet at all 
times, if with unequal success, striving to achieve a certain vision 
of things compatible with a consistent and unflinching realism. 

The “Genius” reads essentially like an illustration of the maxim 
that art is life seen through a temperament. In a universe which 
is unaccountable because it is merely an occasion for bewilderment 
and dismay, a welter of forces, and an interplay of chemical reac- 
tions, because art heightens the consciousness of a privileged mo- 
ment and conditions a more intense experience of things, though 
it remains a mystery, it is yet an unquestionable datum in so far as 
it is a vital urge. This view is set forth at length in the autobio- 
graphical works and in the essays, a bulk of writing which, taken 
together, supplements the novels and serves as an extensive com- 
mentary on Dreiser’s fiction. But nowhere is Dreiser’s view of art 
more sharply stated than in a brief account written in 1925 of 
George Bellows’s painting, “Cliff Dwellers.”** The picture is a 
striking portrayal of a New York tenement, and Dreiser succeeds 
admirably in conveying all the implications of its scene. He sym- 
pathizes with the direct, forthright manner of Bellows. He notes 
that on this crowded canvas a complete and characteristic phase of 
the city appears, unadorned, irresponsible, and unchangeable. Noth- 
ing could be less literary than this form of painting; there is no 
social consciousness, no utopian suggestion of eventual improvement. 


One feels at once in looking at this remarkable picture the fatuousness 
of theories, the meaninglessness of what is to be tomorrow since we 
know the unjustifiable hells that have been in the past . . . but Mr. Bel- 
lows with his palette and brush and a piece of canvas 28 by 38 evokes 
it all out of that inner intuition which is deeper and finer than all the 

* Ibid., p. 400. 

«1A Note on the Cliff Dwellers, a Painting by George Bellows,” Vanity Fair, XXV, 
55, 118 (Dec., 1925). 
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schools and all the slums with such crowds as these. By contrast they 
are mere shadows—flotsam and jetsam—on the tides of time.*? 


This frank admission of philosophic nihilism elicited from one 
critic of Dreiser the question: Why write fiction? Why, if life is 
merely the interplay of mechanical forces, attempt an interpretation 
or a rendering of it at the cost of immense labor? In truth, 
Dreiser’s appreciation of Bellows suggests an inconsistency and 
points to an implicit relativism. 

An utter skepticism, a theoretically unrelieved pessimism find 
their solution, though by Dreiser’s own admission the solution is 
temporary and unsatisfactory, in aesthetics. Aesthetic judgment will 
of course not reflect an idealistic trend, it will not fit into a har- 
monious system of thought, but it will remain an uncontroverted 
statement of personal preference, Dreiser’s nearest approach to a 
creed of any kind. Here, when answering the question: “Why 
art?” Dreiser’s sense of bafflement subsides: doubt is dismissed. 
Professions of faith almost dogmatic in tone abound in his work. 
In a much neglected foreword to the translation of a German novel, 
written in 1914, Dreiser is even more specific than elsewhere: “What 
we need, what the sound intelligence of the world rejoices in, are 
true unflinching pictures or presentations of life done after and 
through a temperament which is artistically sound. These may be 
conscious or unconscious; accidental or planned. What matter? 
Are they artistic? Real? Verifiesle? Do they appeal to your in- 
stincts for verisimilitude—do they tally with your experience? Then 
they are good art and the very best things that life can give you. 
They need not apotheosize life, and in the last analysis do not. Life, 
properly and artistically presented apotheosizes itself and inciden- 
tally its handmaiden, the artist.” In the “true blunderland which 
most certainly this world is,”** there is no call for a global explana- 
tion, for fixed standards of behavior or values of any kind. 

Yet in the last analysis his fiction remains true to life. He has 
shdped a few representative American destinies; the moods, the 
intuitive apprehension, the intellectual elaboration, all the factors 


“ Ibid., p. 118. 

“ Life in a Garrison Town, by Lieut. Bilse (10th ed., New York, 1914), Foreword, 
p. v. 

tt Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh, Introduction by Theodore Dreiser (New 
York: The Limited Editions Club, 1936), Introduction, p. xxx. 
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which made for creative consciousness are obviously, and also by 
Dreiser’s own admission, valid. He enhanced and defined feelings, 
emotions, impulses which as rough data were insignificant and tone- 
less. And this sublimation is tantamount to what Dreiser somewhat 
loosely characterizes as art. It implies an intense emotional aware- 
ness, followed by a transfer or projection of this experience through 
some such medium as words or color. His aesthetics provides little 
room for interpretation or teaching: it is comparable only with the 
aesthetics of the painters whom he admired and defended, and 
whose careers in many respects furnish a counterpart of his own. 
The artists stressed, above all things, accuracy, truthfulness and real- 
ism; and looming in the background, though often unacknowledged, 
most of them recognized a grim and brooding sense of tragedy. 
Dreiser’s aim like theirs was primarily to paint a picture in words, to 
offer a faithful, if laborious, transcript of his own environment as he 
had felt the impact of it on his consciousness. He attempted in 
words, as they did in paint, the first untrammeled presentation of 
American life at the turn of the century. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
POETICAL MISCELLANY, 1714-1800 


RICHARD C. BOYS 
University of Michigan 


HILE THE English poetical miscellany has, in recent years, 

received the attention of scholars, its counterpart in Colonial 
America has been almost entirely ignored. No doubt this is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the study of the miscellany as a 
distinct and important genre has come into prominence only since 
1935, at which time the first extensive bibliography, Arthur E. 
Case’s Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies 1521-1750, was 
published.* Professor Case lists the first well-known American mis- 
cellany, the Collection of Poems. By Several Hands (Boston, 1744), 
while another bibliographer, Mr. Norman Ault, adds several titles, 
particularly in the later period? The purpose of this article is to 
give an overall picture of the early American verse anthology, with 
special emphasis on the volumes printed before 1770.* 


* Bibliographical Society, Oxford, 1935. 

3 “Miscellanies, Anthologies, and Collections of Poetry,” CBEL, II, 173-260. This is a 
short-title list and includes other collections of poems as well as miscellanies. 

*Since any student of these anthologies is faced by the problem of distinguishing 
between the miscellany and such related fields as songbooks and periodicals (for a treat- 
ment of poetry in the periodicals, see Lyon Richardson, History of Early American Mag- 
azines, 1741-1789, New York, 1931), the author has accepted Professor Case’s arbitrary 
definition of a miscellany as a collection of poems by three or more hands, not issued at reg- 
ular intervals, and not containing music. But even if the scholar follows this convenient 
definition he will still run into difficulties, What, for example, should he do about 
schoolbooks, which frequently qualify as miscellanies? Professor Case includes at least 
one in his Bibliography, James Greenwood’s Virgin Muse (1717-31), which was “Designed 
for the Use of Young Gentlemen and Ladies. At Schools.” Unfortunately, after 1750 
(the terminus of Case’s work) this category becomes fuller; for that reason this present 
study largely omits them (see George E. Littlefield, Early Schools and Schoolbooks of New 
England, Boston, 1904). An examination of the schoolbooks in the William L. Clements 
Library, at the University of Michigan, shows that the following representative books 
might be classified as miscellanies: Royal Primer (1753); New England Primer (1792); 
James Burgh’s Art of Speaking (Boston, 1795); J. H. Moore’s Young Gentleman and 
Lady’s Monitor (New York, 1795); J. Dana's New American . Selection of Lessons in 
Reading and Speaking (3d ed., Exeter, N. H., 1799); William Enfield’s Speaker (1st 
American ed., from 6th European ed., Philadelphia, 1799); Caleb Bingham’s American 
Preceptor (7th ed., Boston, 1799); and its continuation, the Columbian Orator (3d ‘Troy 
ed., 1807). 

Children’s books present a similar problem and have likewise been omitted (see 
Rosalie Halsey, Forgotten Books of the American Nursery, Boston, 1911, and A. S. W. 
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Long before the first substantial American poetical miscellany 
appeared, in 1744, English anthologies were playing a small but 
important part in the reading of the Colonies.* The great collec- 
tions of the Renaissance were represented by such books as Tottel’s 
Miscellany, -and the Mirror for Magistrates;* the Mirror and Eng- 
land’s Parnassus were well known to Harvard undergraduates of 
the mid-seventeenth century.” Among Restoration miscellanies in 
the Colonies were the Academy of Complements,’ Dryden’s Mis- 
cellany,? Wit and Drollery® and Wits Recreations.” In fact, 
throughout the eighteenth century, the English poetical miscellany 


Rosenbach, Early American Children’s Books, Portland, Maine, 1933). Almanacs have 
also been excluded, although frequently these are closely related to the miscellany. Though 
it is often difficult to tell about the authorship of the poems included in the almanacs, 
the following representative ones are possibly also miscellanies: Poor Robin's Spare Hours 
(Philadelphia, 1751); Virginia Almanack (Williamsburg, 1767); Father Abraham’s Alma- 
nack (Philadelphia, 1771); Poor Wills Almanack (Philadelphia, 1778); Russell’s Amer- 
ican Almanack (Boston, 1778); Almanack for . . . 1784 (Boston, 1784,; New England 
Almanack, and Gentlemen and Ladies Diary (New London, 1787); William Goddard's 
Almanack . . . for 1787 (Baltimore, 1787); Poulson’s Town and Country Almanack 
(Philadelphia, 1792); Kentucky Almanack for...1794 (Lexington [1793]); Thomass... 
Almanack (Worcester, 1798). According to Case’s definition these volumes are perhaps 
closer to the periodicals than they are to the miscellanies, though any complete study of the 
poetry of Colonial America must take all of these branches into account. The relative im- 
portance of the almanac is seen in such statements as Professor Samuel E. Morison’s that 
“the Cambridge Almanac became the annual poetry magazine of Harvard College” (Har- 
vard College in the Seventeenth Century, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, p. 133). 

Finally, jestbooks have not been dealt with here because of the limitations of space; 
such books as Tom Paine’s Jests (Philadelphia, 1796), which contains “a choice Collection 
of Patriotic Songs,” and the Feast of Merriment (Burlington, 1795) would have their place 
in a more exhaustive study. 

“See the author’s “The English Poetical Miscellany in Colonial America,” Studies in 
Philology, XLII, 114-130 (Jan., 1945). 

EIn the library of John Reed (c. 1690); C.. A. Herrick, “The Early New Englanders: 
What Did They Read?” Library, 3rd ser., IX, 6 (1918). 

°In the library of John Harvard (Thomas G. Wright, Literary Culture in Early New 
England 1620-1730, New Haven, 1920, p. 270). 

7™They were quoted from extensively in the commonplace book belonging to Elnathan 
Chauncy (A.B., 1661), according to G. L. Kittredge, “A Harvard Salutatory Oration of 
1662,” Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVIII, 7-8 (1930-33). 

8 This was listed several times in invoices of books sent from England to John Usher 
in Boston (Wright, Literary Culture, p. 122). 

? There are several references to this collection, among them one in the catalogue of 
the library of William Byrd of Virginia (John Bassett, ed., The Writings of Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd, New York, 1901, p. 424) and the Harvard Library catalogue of 1790 (Cata- 
logue Bibliothecae Harvardianae, Boston, 1790, p. 141). 

7° In the library of Col. Richard Lee, reported in the William and Mary Collegé Quar- 
terly, Il, 249 (April, 1894). 

11 Another Harvard undergraduate, Seaborn Cotton (A.B., 1651), quotes from this 
volume in his commonplace book (Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 
Pp. 127). 
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remained popular. The greatest collection of the century, for in- 
stance, Dodsley’s Miscellany, apparently was relatively as popular in 
America as in England; it is doubtful if any American miscellany of 
the period ever offered it any serious competition. And when one 
sees the dozens of references in Colonial America to eighteenth- 
century English poetical miscellanies, it is readily understood why 
the Colonies were ripe for some anthologies of their own. 

In 1714 there appeared, probably at Boston, a book which has 
some claim to being the first American miscellany: Select Essays, 
with some few miscellaneous copies of verses drawn by Ingenious 
hands.” This volume, an imitation of many English miscellanies 
in vogue at the time, is completely undistinguished. Eight out of 
the nine poems are in technically adequate, but somewhat monot- 
onous, heroic couplets; and the editor pays tribute to his model in 
“To the Rev. Mr. Peter Thacher,” where he says: 


Tho’ BICKERSTAFF do’s Imitators hate, 
I hope these Lines, won’t make me share their Fate, 
Since "tis Great Him alone I imitate. 


Most of the poems are highly conventional in subject matter; “To 
His Excellency Francis Nicholson” is the usual trite flattery, while 
“In Praise of Women. A Copy of Verses sent to Cynthia from 
Passamaquoddy” is duplicated in thousands of English poems in 
the period. There is.also the usual graveyard verse, “An Epitaph 
on Mr. Benjamin Thompson. A famous Poet and Grammarian in 
New England.” Perhaps the most interesting poem in the book is 
“Written in the inimitable Paradise Lost,” a poem which, though 
its verse form is not an imitation of Milton’s (it is in heroic coup- 
lets), avows great admiration for Paradise Lost and is further proof 
that that book was known and appreciated early in eighteenth- 
century America."* The Select Essays also includes prose essays on 
such subjects as “Of Desire,” “Of Ignorance and Mistake,” politi- 
cians, etc. 


The next milestone in the development of the American mis- 


7 Evans, American Bibliography, 1, 237, No. 1715. The only known copy of this 
book in this country is in the Massachusetts Historical Society, although Princeton Uni- 
versity owns a microfilm copy which it was kind enough to lend the author. The volume 
would, from the title page, seem to be a miscellany. 

= See Leon Howard, “Early American’ Copies of Milton,” Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 7, pp. 169-179 (April, 1935). 


9 Vol.17 
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cellany** was the Virginia Miscellany, a volume which was an- 
nounced but apparently never saw the light ot day. On July 15, 
1731, the Philadelphia American Weekly Mercury contained the 
following proposal for printing: “The Virginia miscellany, consist- 
ing of new poems, essays, and translations, on various subjects. By 
several gentlemen of this country.” The book was to be printed 
at Williamsburg by William Parks, Virginia’s leading printer, who 
owned the first permanent press in that state. From the Proposal 
it would appear that this volume was to take the shape of a mis- 
cellany with local appeal, a type common in England, as the fol- 
lowing titles show: Bath, Bristol, Tunbridge and Epsom Miscellany 
(1735), the London Medley (1731?), and other collections from the 
spas, particularly Tunbrigalia (1719), to which William Byrd of 
Virginia was a contributor.” Poems, Chiefly by Gentlemen of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, edited by R. Polwhele (Bath, 1792), is a 
later example. 

The earliest American miscellany to receive any attention from 
scholars is a Collection of Poems. By Several Hands, which is dated 
Boston, 1744, but which actually came out on or near January 10, 
1745. The moving spirit in this volume was the Reverend Mather 
Byles, who aspired to be known as The American Pope, a title 
readily conferred on him by his friends. Byles wrote several ful- 
some letters to his idol, although he received but one in reply: “Dr. 
Byles had apparently sent Pope some of his own verses, for Pope 
remarks with some irony that he had feared the Muses had for- 
saken England, but it was evident they had only taken up their 
abode in the new World.”™ Byles had slightly better luck with 


MA doubtful miscellany is the Collection of Elegiac Poems devoted to the Memory 
of . . . Martha Thomas (Philadelphia, 1727), in Oscar Wegelin, Early American Poetry 
(New York, 1930), I, 101-102. 

** For the story of Byrd's Tunbridge verses, see Maude Woodfin (ed.), Another Secret 
Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1739-41 (Richmond, Va., 1942), pp. xxvi-xxvii, 403- 
409. Byrd was one of the largest owners of English poetical miscellanies in the Colonies. 

1°C. Lennart Carlson (ed.j, Poems on Several Occasions by Mather Byles (New York: 
Facsimile Text Society, 1940), p. (v), n. 1. For a detailed treatment of this book see 
Carlson (pp. (v)-xxxvii); also A. W. H. Eaton, The Famous Mather Byles (Boston, 1914), 
pp. 98-101; Elizabeth C. Cook, Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers (New York, 
1932), pp. 31-56; Moses Coit Tyler, History of American Literature, Tl, 55-57; and Sam- 
ucl M. Tucker, “The Beginnings of Verse, 1610-1808," CHAL, I, 159-161. 

1 A. WCH. Eaton, The Famous Mather Byles, p. 233, n. 39. Eaton sees some Popean 
sarcasm in this remark, but another writer disagrees (Austin Warren, “To Mr. Pope: 
Epistles from America,” PMLA, XLVIII, 68, March, 1933). Byles himself owned several 
English miscellanies, including Pope’s, and Dryden’s (Byles’s letters to Pope, May 18 and 
Nov. 25, 1728, ibid., pp. 70-71). 
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Isaac Watts, another well-known correspondent, and his poems re- 
flect the influence of both poets. The American Pope was not 
unknown to English readers, for, as he tells us in the Preface to 
his Poems on Several Occasions (Boston, 1'744), several of his poems 
had appeared “at London, and elsewhere, either seperately [sic], 
or in Miscellanies.”*® Byles’s miscellany, the Collection of Poems. 
By Several Hands, was first proposed in the New England Weekly 
Journal for April 1, 1728, and again on June 24: 


Whereas the late Speculations in the New England Weekly Journal, were 
written with a Design to encourage a Spirit of Politeness and Delicacy 
in this Country; and many are desirous of seeing them again collected 
in one neat and correct Edition: This is to desire all those Gentlemen 
who are willing to contribute to such an undertaking to give in their 
Subscriptions at Mr. Henchman’s Shop, near the Town-house in Corn- 
hill Boston2® 


The projected volume was then apparently dropped for a decade 
and a half. When it finally appeared, early in 1745, the poems were 
anonymous; however, there is in the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society a copy which belonged to Byles himself, and in 
this volume the names of the poets are written in. Of the twenty- 
two poems Byles probably wrote sixteen,” while his friends con- 
tributed the rest. 

The whole project seems to have been undertaken for a definite 
purpose: 


The book seems, in fact, to have been the offspring of an amiable con- 
spiracy on the part of some literary friends of Mather Byles, to accom- 
plish—and with his own entire approbation—the poetical apotheosis of 
that gentleman, and to induce the public to believe that one of the most 
gifted of its pulpit orators was likewise a very great poet.” 


What was possibly another edition of this miscellany is the Collec- 
tion of Ingenious Poems, Serious and Diverting. By Several Hands 


38 His “On the Death of Queen Caroline” and “To his Excellency, Governor Belcher,” 
for instance, were included in the miscellany, Poems Written Occasionally by John Win- 
stanley . . . With Many Others, by Several Ingenious Hands (Dublin, 1742). 

1° Carlson, Poems on Several Occasions, p. xxvi, n. 27. 

3° bid., pp. vii-vili, n. 3. 

"Tyler, History of American Literature, Il, 55-56. 
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(1745). It is doubtful if Byles’s miscellany achieved much pop- 
ular success in spite of the ardent efforts of his friends. In fact, the 
American miscellany as a type was not to enjoy full-blown approval 
until the last few decades of the century. Possibly the readers were 
aware of the mediocrity of the offerings and preferred instead to read 
the poems of the important new school emerging in Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany; for already Dr. Johnson, Gray, the Wartons, Dyer, and 
others were beginning to replace the older neoclassicism of the 
Age of Pope. 

The twenty years that followed the publication of Byles’s mis- 
cellany saw three collections issued from the American press. The 
Songs of Robin Hood (New York, 1750) followed in the long 
tradition of that popular folklore. Of greater interest is Pretas et 
Gratulatio Collegii Cantabrigiensis Apud Novanglos (Boston, 1761), 
an anthology of college verse which takes its place alongside those 
issued at Oxford and Cambridge.” The Pietas, one of the hand- 
somest books to come from Colonial presses, a quarto, celebrated 
the accession to the throne of George III. It was in the best Eng- 
lish university tradition and was in many ways indistinguish- 
able from its British counterparts, of which several were printed 
on the same occasion.** Prizes were offered and students could 
compete in more than one class of poetry. The poems are un- 
signed, but a copy has survived with the names written in by 
Stephen Sewall, one of the contestants.* In May, 1763, a specially 
bound copy was presented to George IH, but apparently there was 
no acknowledgment.” In all there are thirty-one poems celebrating 
the death of George II and the accession of George III; three are 
in Greek, sixteen in Latin, and twelve in English. Knowing as 
we do what happened fifteen years later, the fulsome praise of 
George III seems particularly ironical today: “It was the fate of our 


23 Reported in Evans, American Bibliography, Tl, 283, No. 5565. Like the Collection 
of Poems, this is said to have fifty-five pages and to have been put out by Daniel Gookin. 
Copies are reported at the Boston Athenzum and the British Museum; however, the 
Athenzum, in recent correspondence, states that it has no knowledge of this book. 

38 For a list of these books, see A. E. Case’s Bibliography, N. Ault’s short-title list 
(CBEL, II, 173-260), and Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglicanae (New York and London, 
1940). 

3t See L. Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, pp. 368-369; and N. Ault, CBEL, II, 219-220. 

25 For a detailed analysis of the book, sce Justin Winsor, “Pietas et Gratulatio. An 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Several Poems,” Harvard University Library Biblio- 
graphical Contribution No. 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1879). ; = 

a Evans, American Bibliography, Ul, 286-288, No. 8877. 
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Ancestors to be driven from their native Country by an Adminis- 
tration very different from that of your Majesty” (p. iv). Little did 
the editor know how true another statement would prove to be: 
“We are persuaded that this Country will become a more inter- 
esting Object to Great-Britain, than it has been to any of your 
predecessors . . .” (p. xiii). And in one bit of impassioned prose 
is reflected a sentiment which would have sounded better in 1940 
than in 1761, or 17476: 


Every Nation, that desires to be free, is interested in the fate of Great- 
Britain. There—is erected the Temple of Liberty, where her votaries 
are animated with the purest flame; There—is her Fortress to which they 
whose freedom is in danger, resort for protection; if Liberty is once lost 
there, it must soon cease to exist upon the face of the earth (p. viii). 


Apparently this volume was received with some indulgence in 
England, for the Critical Review states: “. . . the verses from Har- 
vard College seem already to bid fair for a rivalship- with the 
products of Cam and Isis,”** although perhaps another account is 
more honest: “. . . these [poems], though they cannot be well ex- 
cused when they come from ancient and established seats of learn- 
ing, may at least be connived at here; and what we could not 
endure from an illustrious University, we can pardon in an infant 
Seminary.” 


The last of the pre-Revolutionary miscellanies to appear was 
Epistolae Familiares, . . . Familiar Epistles and Other Miscellaneous 
Pieces, Wrote originally in Latin Verse.... To which are added 
several Translations into English Verse, by different Hands (Phila- 
delphia, 1765). This volume, ostensibly modeled on the Harvard 


21 XVI, 291 (Oct., 1763). 

38 Monthly Review, XXIX, 24 (July, 1763). A more modern analysis—and one of the 
most complete—was made by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, whose remarks were not all com- 
mendatory: “No one who duly considers the magnificent effusion of provincial gush and 
king-worship . . . will ever imagine that our war for independence came upon us a 
moment too soon; indeed, it appears to have been necessary for our intellects, as it was 
for our liberties” (History of American Literature, 1, 63). The modern reader of the 
Pietas may not share Tyler's somewhat tenuous apology for it: “This [poetry] born in 
America, was especially honest—having, in fact, the genuineness of feeling that comes of 
provincial ignorance, and the enchantment about monarchs that is one of the many ad- 
vantages of being at a distance from them” (zbid., II, 60-61). Looking at the book in 
its historical perspective, Tyler finds value in “its aggregate character as representing the 
most advanced stage of classical and literary culture reached in America in the colonial 
time” (ibid., II, 59, n. 1). Of the writers of the thirty-one poems, he points out, only , 
one was not of American birth or training. i 


E 
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Pietas, was put out by a schoolmaster, John Beveridge, and received 
very little attention, possibly because it was largely in Latin. In all 
there were forty-three Latin poems, mostly verse epistles in heroic 
couplets, and twenty-two English translations of the Latin pieces. 
Of these, the only title of any interest is “To Mr. Tho. Blacklock, 
the celebrated blind Poet, who was taught his Latin by the 
Author.””® In the Advertisement Beveridge employs one of the 
oldest dodges known to the game: this book was not intended for 
publication, but since some of the poems had been printed without 
his consent, he was forced to put out a correct copy. The editor 
of the Epistolae also hoped to “animate our youth . . . to a diligent 
study of the learned languages.” Undoubtedly Beveridge himself 
thought well of his volume, for he hinted that the Penn family (John 
Penn and Franklin were among the subscribers) should reward him 
with a grant of land.*° Like the other early miscellanies, the 
Epistolae was a pale imitation of certain English anthologies put 
out by schools in England, such as Votivum Carolo, or a Welcome 
to his Sacred Majesty Charles the II. From the Master and Scholars 
of Woodstock School (London, 1660), the various Westminster vol- 
umes, and Musae Berkhamstedienses; or Poetical Prolustons by some 
Young Gentlemen of Berkhamsted School (Berkhamsted, 1794). It 
is readily seen that these in turn are modeled on the Oxford and 
Cambridge collections, and one is forced to admit that the school 
anthologies in quality are several levels below those of the univer- 
sities (which themselves are not always very high). This is not sur- 
prising when we remember, as Beveridge tells us, that the poems 
in the Epistolae were “done by Students under age.” 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century saw the firm estab- 
lishment of the American poetical miscellany; the barrenness of the 
intervening period, so far as miscellanies are concerned, is no doubt 
explained by the fact that the Colonies had taken time out for a 
Revolution. In general these books were modeled on current Eng- 
lish collections, with a preponderance of verse written by English- 
men. The largest group of these .was made up of general miscel- 
lanies, that is, those which contained poems of a miscellaneous 


2 Blacklock himself had been the principal subject of a miscellany: 4 Collection of 
Original Poems, By the Rev. Mr. Blacklock and Other Scotch Gentlemen (2 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1760-62). 

2° Thomas Wharton, “Notes on the Provincial Literature of Pennsylvania,” Memoirs 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1, 151-152 (1864). 
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nature. Many of these were selections of the beauties of various 
poets. The Beauties of the Muses; or Select Sentimental Poems and 
Elegies (Worcester, 1793), which was edited by Isaiah Thomas, the 
author of The History of American Printing, contained such poems 
as Goldsmith’s “Traveler” and “The Deserted Village,” Parnell’s 
“Hermit,” Gray’s “Elegy,” and poems by Porteus and Dodd. In 
this class also were The Companion: being a selection of the beau- 
ties of the most celebrated authors in the English language. In 
prose and verse (Providence, 1799), and the Poetical miscellany: 
containing a collection of the most valuable pieces from Goldsmith, 
Blair, Warton, etc. (Newburyport, 1793, 1st American ed.). Occa- 
sionally these miscellanies contained some American poems along 
with the English; for example, the Beauties of poetry, British and 
American (Philadelphia, 1791), edited by Mathew Carey, had poems 
by Barlow, Freneau, Dwight, and others, as well as by Milton, 
Addison, Pope, Gray, and Goldsmith. In the last decade or so of 
the eighteenth century, publishers began to turn out collections 
made up solely—or nearly so—of American poems. One of the first 
of these was Select poems on various occasions, chiefly American, 
among which are several wrote by the celebrated Doctor Ladd (Bos- 
ton, 1787). Six years later there appeared in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, Volume I of American poems selected and original, which was 
edited by Elihu H. Smith; apparently the second volume was never 
printed. The Preface tells us that these poems are partly original, 
partly taken from newspapers and magazines, by well-known 
authors, and by some unknown. The purpose of the volume was 
to preserve these poems for posterity, and it proposed to arrange 
the poems according to the section of the country in which they 
were written. There were poems by Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, 
David Humphreys, Lemuel Hopkins, and Freneau, among others. 
Solely American too in its origin was the Columbian muse. A selec- 
tion of American poetry from various authors of established repute 
(New York, 1794). 

Lighter in tone were such miscellanies as Laugh and be fat, or 
an antidote against melancholy (Salem, 1799), which contained 
epigrams, prose, epitaphs, etc. “written by the most ingenious au- 
thors of the age,” and the Columbian songster, or jovial companion: 
being a collection of two hundred and twenty Choice Songs... 
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of which near Fifty are American productions (New York, 1797). 
Any number of models can be found in England for these collec- 
tions; Laugh and be fat was a popular title in the first half of 
the century, while there was an English book of this name printed 
in 1795. The Columbian Songster belongs to the same class as the 
English Hive (1724, etc.), the Vocal Miscellany (1733, etc.), the 
Nightingale (1738), etc. The Editor of the Songster says of his 
book: 


Mirth, Love, and Sentiment are here happily blended, 
The chastest ear unoffended. 


Some of the songs are taken from plays and there are American 
songs on Liberty, Washington, Franklin, etc., as well as several in- 
spired by the French Revoltuion, including the “Marseillaise.” 
There we also find Tom Paine’s “The Great Republic,” “A favorite 
Song by Robert Burns, a Scotch Ploughman” (“The Rigs O’ Bar- 
ley”), and a poem “Written by Mr. Pope, but not published in his 
works.”®™ 

In addition to the general miscellanies which sprang up in the 
last part of the century, there were a few collections of a more 
specialized nature which should be mentioned. Anthologies of 
religious verse were represented by the Poetic miscellany, on subjects 
moral and religious (Portsmouth, 1798) and the Collection of 
poems, on religious and moral subjects, extracted from the most 
celebrated authors (Elizabethtown, N. J., 1797). In the latter vol- 
ume, in addition to poems by such lesser lights as Glynn and 
Porteus there were three poems by Pomfret, Young’s-“Last Day,” 
Gray’s “Elegy,” and a few other well-known pieces of graveyard 
poetry so popular in the period. Of a more serious tone also were 
the miscellanies whose task it was to inculcate virtue and elevate 
their readers, John Mitchell’s American youth's museum (Fredericks- 
burg, 1788?) had as its stated purpose to present all kinds of poetry, 
letters, and prose, “in order to give the young student a taste for 
polite literature, and also to inspire them with an awe and reverence 
for God, religion and virtue, and an abhorrence of vice.” The pop- 
ularity of this kind of volume is perhaps best shown by the success 
of Miscellanies, moral and instructive, in prose and verse; collected 


31 Three quatrains, beginning: “Say, Phoebe, why is gentle love a stranger to that 
mind” (p. 93). 
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from various authors, for the use of schools and improvement of 
young persons of both sexes.’ The editor? was assured of readers 
by securing Franklin as a sponsor of the volume. Franklin’s letter, 
printed in the Preface, is as follows: 


T have read, with much pleasure, the manuscript specimen communicated 
to me of the Miscellanies in Prose and’ Verse. I am glad to hear they 
are now ordered for the press. A book, containing so many well chosen 
sentiments, and excellent instructions, put into the hands of our children, 
cannot but. be highly useful to the rising generation (p. iv). 


While this commendation may seem rather stereotyped to the mod- 
ern reader, it served its purpose, for at least one bookseller, Mathew 
Carey, advertised this volume in his list of books for sale as Miscel- 
lanies in prose and verse—recommended by Dr. Franklin. In the 
Preface we are told that these poems were “collected some years 
ago, from a variety of authors, by a person who had no other inten- 
tion, at the time, but that of preserving them for her own perusal 
and amusement... .” The editor informs us that “a few verbal 
alterations have been made in some of the extracts, the better to 
adapt them to the use of the present design... . It is hoped this 
freedom will be excused by their respective authors, to whom not 
the least injury or offence has been intended.” In doing violence 
to some of the poems the editor was following in the best miscellany 
tradition, as an examination of Ramsay’s collections—and even 
Dodsley’s—will show.** 

Political disturbances in England invariably had repercussions 
in the miscellanies. But while in England there were collections of 
poems on Dr. Sacheverell, the Salamanca Plot of 1678, the Jacobites, 
and many other subjects of a similar nature, the only American mis- 
cellany of this sort which the author has come across is The Political 
Greenhouse for the year 1798 (Hartford, 1799), containing poems by 
‘Lemuel Hopkins, Richard Alsop, and Timothy Dwight. There 


#2 Philadelphia, 1787. A 2d edition was issued at Burlington, 1792; 3d, Philadelphia, 
1793; 4th, New Bedford. The collection was reprinted in London in 1787, 1790, and 
1793, and in Dublin in 1789. While this is, in a sense, a schoolbook, it is included here 
as a sample of those borderline miscellanies. 

3 A. S. W. Rosenbach says it may have been Mrs. Martha Moore, or John Ralling 
(Early American Children’s Books, p. 55). 

3t See, for instance, the Tea-table Miscellany, where, however, it should be admitted, 
Ramsay in many cases made no pretense of holding to the original text. Ralph Straus 
(Robert Dodsley, London and New York, 1910, p. 110) tells us that Dodsley frequently 
made changes in manuscripts, according to his own ideas of verse making. 
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were of course many political poems written in Colonial America, 
but most of them seem to have found their way into songbooks, 
periodicals, newspapers, or broadsides. 


One curious miscellany appeared near the end of the century, A 
Family tablet: containing a selection of original poetry (Boston, 
1796), which was edited by Abiel Holmes and filled with poems 
written by the family of the Reverend Ezra Stiles, President of Yale. 
Its avowed purpose was “to pay a funereal tribute to the memory of 
... friends.” One quaint sentence in the Preface is of interest: “If 
the partiality of Affection has given it an undue estimation, Can- 
dour will draw her veil over the venial error. The ashes of the 
dead, while disregarded by strangers, are carefully collected by the 
hand of a relative, and deposited in the urn, as relics of the most 
precious value.” 


In Boston in 1793 appeared an American edition of the British 
Album, the first English poetical miscellany of any importance to 
be reprinted in America.” This volume of Della-Cruscan poetry 
reflected the vogue of that group in the New World, where its 
leader, Robert Merry, was destined to end his days;*° several of the 
Della-Cruscan poems were also printed in other places in America.” 

By the end of the eighteenth century the American poetical 


* The first edition of this book appeared under the title of The Poetry of the World 
(1788); 2d ed. (British Album), 1790; 3d eds., London and Dublin, 1790; 4th ed., 1792. 
The quality of the verse in the collection is especially poor. A recent bookseller’s cata- 
logue lists the book as “the Low Water Mark of English Poetry” and quotes Saintsbury 
in this connection: “Even the widest reading of English verse could hardly enable anyone 
to collect . . . an anthology of folly and bad taste surpassing the two volumes of The 
British Album. . . . It united pretentiousness and imbecility after a fashion not easy to 
parallel elsewhere” (Argosy Book Stores, New York City, Catalogue 288, 1944, No. 49). 

2° This astonishing group of writers, which derived its name from Merry’s nom de 
plume, Della Crusca, began its activities in Florence in 1784, at the home of Mrs. Piozzi. 
Merry, who took his pen name from the Della-Cruscan Academy, an Italian society de- 
voted to the study of the arts and sciences, was the center of a salon which later moved 
its activities to London, where some of its verse appeared in the World, One of the 
original Florence group, William Parsons, collected verse for the Florence Miscellany 
(1785); later other poems came out in the British Album. William Gifford was instru- 
mental in putting an end to the Della-Cruscan fad when he attacked the school in his 
Baviad and Maeviad. For a more detailed account of this group, see J. M. Longaker, The 
Della Cruscans and William Gifford (Philadelphia, 1924); and James L. Clifford, Hester 
Lynch Piozzi (Oxford, 1941), pp. 235-255. 

87 “To Della Crusca,” by Anna Matilda, and “To Anna Matilda,” by Della Crusca, 
came out in the New York Magazine for June, 1790, pp. 367-368. Another poem by 
Merry ("When fair the morning smiles, and the gay beam”) was in the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine for March, 1798, p. 162. “Lines to Della Crusca,” by Philenia, a lady 
of Boston, was included in American Poems (Litchfield, 1793), I, 184-185. 
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miscellany was well established.” More and more the Americans 
were beginning to read their own poets—and their own anthologies 
—for as the development of the English miscellany kept pace with 
the development of English poetry in general, so, in America, do 
we find a similar situation. These anthologies also reflect the 
growing consciousness of an American literature, which long be- 
fore Emerson’s admonition in “The American Scholar” that “we 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe” was begin- 
ning to make itself felt, with some uncertainty at first perhaps, 
but felt nevertheless. The growing use of such words as “Ameri- 
can” and “Columbian” in book titles reflects this spirit. No doubt 
the Revolution did much to sharpen this feeling of national pride 
in literature as well as in government. Furthermore, it was not 
until the last few decades of the eighteenth century that we had a 
considerable body of poets to contribute to the literature of the 
English language. With this growth came the overseas recognition 
of American verse as a national poetry (not the isolated works of 
individuals), which, though slow in manifesting itself, became 
established at last and even recognized abroad, as the titles of such 
books as the following miscellany show: The Columbian Lyre. 
Specimens of the Atlantic Poetry (Glasgow, 1828). 

28 Other collections, not discussed above are: Ladies literary companion (Burlington, 
1792), Life and death of Robin Hood, complete in twenty-four songs (Philadelphia, 
1792?), Gentlemen’s miscellany (Exeter, 1797), and The pocket miscellany. In prose 
and verse (Philadelphia, 1798). 

2 Israel Keech Tefft is said to have been the compiler of this collection (Jay B. Hub- 


bell, “A New Letter by William Cullen Bryant,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXVI, 288, 
n. 3, Sept.-Dec., 1942). 


MRS. CATHERWOOD’S EARLY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH CRITICAL REALISM 


ROBERT PRICE 
Ohio State University 


RS. MARY HARTWELL Catherwood probably sever 

thought of herself as a realist. In the nineties she declared 
herself firmly on the side of the romanticists, and Hamlin Garland, 
who found her his chief and most annoying critical opponent in 
the Middle West, agreed with her very energetically in this definition 
of her stand. To him, Mrs. Catherwood and the facile historical 
romances upon which her fame largely rested after 1888,’ epito- 
mized everything which was the opposite of Veritism.? 

Mrs. Catherwood had arrived at her skill in writing these pop- 
ular novels, however, only after ten years of practice with Middle . 
Western local color. Shé had been the first short-story writer to 
exploit the material of the old corn belt that lies east of the Mis- 
sissippi in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Furthermore, her stories of 
this region, although they later assumed a characteristic coating of 
sentiment and glamorous retrospect, passed through an early stage 
of development, especially between 1878 and 1882, when they were 
concerned largely with recording the unpleasant present as the 
author herself had experienced. it in various farm and small-town 
communities. Nine years before Joseph Kirkland’s Zury: The 
Meanest Man in Spring County (1887), Mrs. Catherwood published 
“A Little God” (1878-1879), a novelette concerned with the vulgar- 

* The Romance of Dollard, serialized in Century Magazine, Nov., 1888, to Feb., 1889, 
before issuance in book form (New York, 1889), ushered in the vogue for historical ro- 
mance that characterized the next fifteen years. 

? See Garland’s account of his debate with Mrs. Catherwood .at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1894, on-the subject of realism vs. romanticism, in Roadside Meetings 
(New York, 1930), chap. xix. A less biased account appears in Charles H. Dennis, 
Eugene Field's Creative Years (Garden City, 1924), pp. 130-134. All the biographical 
facts supporting the present article are to be found in the author’s “A -Critical Biography 
of Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood: A Study of Middle Western Regional Authorship, 
1847-1902” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 1943). 

® Most of these stories, gathered together in The Queen of the Swamp, and Other 
Plain Americans (Boston; 1899), were written from 1882 to 1886. “The Stirring-Off,” 


one of the best, is reprinted in Harry R: Warfel and G. Harrison Orians, American Local- ` 
Color Stories (New York, 1941), pp- 383-393. 
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ities of a prairie town, the material for which came first-hand from 
the same Vermilion County, Illinois, where Kirkland later found 
both his plot and his setting. Three years before The Story of a 
Country Town (1883), Mrs. Catherwood was writing caustic short 
stories about Fairfield, Indiana, in the very Wabash Valley where 
Ed Howe was born. In 1881 her novel Crague-o’-Doom pictured 
in bitterest terms an Ohio village that is probably the first of all the 
Winesburgs. Professor Pattee, basing his conclusions upon later 
local-color work, once remarked that Mrs. Catherwood might have 
been the Mary E. Wilkins of the West, and other historians, think- 
ing chiefly of The Spirit of an Illinois Town (1896), have usually 
felt the necessity of mentioning Mrs. Catherwood’s part in putting 
the corn-belt country town into literature.* But the true evidence 
of Mrs. Catherwood’s realistic capabilities—which she never com- 
pletely fulfilled—is to be found in her work of an earlier period. 


I 


Mrs. Catherwood was to have a lifelong dislike for much that 
was characteristic of Middle, Western rural communities. Although 
she was probably the first woman west of the Alleghenies to win 
self-support as a writer, she had done so only by the severest of 
efforts against very difficult odds.” There had been a series of 
unusually bitter experiences during girlhood and young woman- 
hood in various Ohio and Illinois villages. Between the ages of 
twenty-seven and thirty, from 1874 to 1877, she escaped from this 
environment just long enough to have a pleasant taste of something 
more congenial as a sucçessful free-lancer, first in Newburgh on the 
Hudson, then in Cincinnati. The economic difficulties that both- 
ered publishers in the midseventies drove her back to dependence 
upon ‘friends and relatives in Illinois, and thereafter she was never 
able to extricate-herself completely, except for short periods, from 
an environment in which, although she made admirable adjust- 
ments to it, she could always find much to resent. 

“Fred Lewis Pattee, 4 History of American Literature since 1870 (New York, 1915), 
p. 259; Ima Honaker Herron, The Small Town in American Literature (Durham, N. C., 
1939), pp. 230-231; Warfel and Orians, op. cit., p. xxiii. 

ë Pattee has pointed out that she was “the first woman novelist of the period to be 
born west of the Alleghenies” and “the first woman of any prominence in American 
literary ranks to acquire a college education, graduating not in the East, as one might 


suppose, but from a new college in the new West. The fact is significant” (op. cit., p. 
258), 
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Up to late 1877, when she married and went to housekeeping 
over a country store in the isolated hamlet of Oakford, Indiana, 
Mrs. Catherwood’s writing showed very little individuality. Al- 
though she had been publishing since 1863, her sixteenth year, and 
had been selling regularly since 1873, she had modeled her work 
only after what was popularly acceptable. Few of the dozens of 
stories, poems, serials that can now be identified as hers rose above 
the postwar mediocrity which Grant C. Knight once called a per- 
functory romanticism “that degenerated into a compound of senti- 
mentality, platitude, and imitation.” 

In 1878, however, a critical strain suddenly came to the fore in 
Mrs. Catherwood’s work. The months immediately preceding her 
marriage she had spent with friends and relatives in Danville and 
Hoopeston, Illinois. Settled a few months later in an obscure 
Indiana village, she began utilizing the raw materials of prairie. 
farm and town life, of which she had seen much in Vermilion 
County. This life she had found at various times distinctly un- 
satisfactory, and she was now in a mood to say so. Besides, this 
writing that she began here in rural Oakford was being done, not 
with thought of financial returns from Wood’s Household Mag- 
azine, Hearth and Home, or Golden Hours, but of publication with 
little or no remuneration in the local Kokomo, Indiana, Weekly 
Dispatch. She could say, therefore, much of what she actually felt. 

One item, a readable sketch entitled “The Monument of the 
First Mrs. Smith,” gave a bleak picture of the life a farm woman 
had led on an undeveloped prairie farm." Susan Smith was dead, 
worn out by her inhuman labors during the years when she was 
helping her husband conquer the soil and get ahead. Smith had 
been intending for a year to put a stone over her grave, but “the 
times, you know.” Besides, he had just married again, incurring 
quite an expense, for the second wife would have everything in 
style, and Smith, having profited from the loyalty of his first com- 
panion, was able to cater to the second’s demands. Their house 
was being modernized. Smith could not have afforded conven- 
iences in the old days: 


^ American Literature and Culture (New York, 1932), p. 289. 

7“The Monument of the First Mrs. Smith. A True Story of Today by ‘Lewtrahl,’” 
dated from Oakford, Oct. 31, 1878, in the Kokomo (Ind.) Weekly Dispatch, YX, x (Nov. 
7, 1878). In her earlier writing, Mrs. Catherwood often used the nom de plume “Lew- 
trahl,” an anagram of “Hartwell.” 
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The farm had to be paid for before cistern or well could be dug; so 
Susan cheerfully carried water from neighboring wells or distant streams. 
She never minded wearing her wedding bonnet seven years, while they 
were paying for the farm; and as for ribbons and pretty dresses, the poor 
gaunt soul soon grew so ugly that she felt most at home in her three 
calicoes. 


The whole piece, though its plot is slight, is bitter in its criticism 
of the life women led in developing the Illinois farmlands. 

“A Little God,” serialized in the Weekly Dispatch from Decem- 
ber 19, 1878, to January 16, 1879, gave an equally unlovely and a 
more extended glimpse of prairie life’ Mrs. Catherwood had 
known the neighborhood of Hoopeston, Illinois, ever since her girl- 
hood, when it had been only rolling farmland along the dividing 
swell that rises between the Wabash and Illinois rivers. She had 
been teaching in Danville, twenty-tour miles south, at the time 
when two railroads had crossed on the open prairie at the site of 
future Hoopeston and set going the usual race for speculation in a 
prospective settlement. She had seen the monstrous birth of a 
boomtown—of three separate towns, in fact, which had been laid 
out by opposing factions. The competition had been neither dig- 
nified nor kindly. Mrs. Catherwood had watched most of the 
gargantuan growth that had been taking place there through the 
past eight years. Now, in “A Little God,” she gave a satirical pic- 
ture of life in this early prairie settlement. Even the name of the 
boomtown in the story, varyingly Whoopertown or Whooper City, 
was only a thin disguise for Hoopeston. 

The plot of “A Little God” does not matter much now. A 
young genius from New York, having lost a family fortune. tries 
his luck as a newspaperman in the new Illinois town. The Whooper 
City Mail, backed by a local speculator, becomes successful in six 
months, for economic victory is easy to the energetic and the prac- 
tical-minded in the mushroom communities of the West. 

The setting, on the other hand, stands out with vivid seaminess, 
Not only does it seem real, but almost every detail of it is verifiable 
now by reference to histories of Hoopeston published in later years.’ 
Mrs. Catherwood was reporting from direct observation. The fol- 


24A Little God” (serial), Kokomo (Ind.) Weekly Dispatch, IX, 1 (Dec. 19, 1878); 
6 (Dec. 26, 1878); x (Jan. 2, 1879); 1 (Jan. 9, 1879); 1 (Jan. 16, 1879). 
° Cf. H. W. Beckwith, History ef Iroquois County, Ilinois (Chicago, 1880), p. 709. 
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lowing, passages show typical specimens of the realistic details Mrs. 
Catherwood chose for her story and her ungloved manner of 
handling them: l 


There was great excitement on an Illinois prairie where two railroads 
intersected each other. For a_ town was springing up like a toadstool 
and all creation rushing to it pell-mell. . . . 

The old rattle-snake fighting, vegetating farmers, whom the whistling 
winds had flayed in loneliness for fifteen years, lifted their eyes and be- 
held their vicinity suddenly taking on importance. The north and south 
railroad was completed, and the east and west one laid out before their 
wary minds would allow them to be convinced that they were to have 
a town. But the junction of the roads settled the matter. They at once 
rose in a body, each one howling and refusing to be comforted because 
the junction did not touch his land. Those nearest the roads wiped their 
tears first; and the others solaced themselves by grabbing for town Icts. 
Of course, the town would make the junction its nucleus. Nevertheless, 
there were people who tried to pull it a mile east, others who by main 
strength dragged it a mile west; still another part primed the poor little 
village north, and the partisans for the south were not a few. The 
result was that a city four miles square was laid off, divided by streets 
running from north to south, and intersected by avenues from east to 
west; and then the little frame houses, somewhat larger than chicken 
coops but as innocent of paint began to rise! Land speculators poured 
in from twenty different states. Eastern capitalists invested in town lots. 
One firm got control of the whole eastern wing of this young city. Loud 
outcry was made against monopoly; but there they were, and determined 
to make money out of their investments, too! .. . 

Every train which passed through Whooper City brought crowds of 
workmen and their families. The families were speedily settled in 
shanties, and the men went straight to building. ... Speculators stood 
about the corner, watching the laborers and prophesying that this place 
would kill Chicago. ... 

Here was a population already as mixed and bizarre as the population 
of a mining town far out by the Sierras. Irish, Germans, Swedes, Eng- 
lish, a heavy per cent of the TER old inhabitants, and even a few 
dashing gamblers and sharks. . 


Whooper City offered all kinds of material success, but no satis- 
faction to the spirit. It was no place for an artist or an idealist. 
The young editor in “A Little God” had to go back eventually to 
New York for fulfillment of love and of life. 
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Eighteen years after “A Little God,” Mrs. Catherwood worked 
the same materials over into her novelette The Spirit of an Illinois 
Town,” which made a reviewer in the Critic declare that no one 
had “ever shown more convincingly the squalor, the rush, the in- 
tensity, the intoxication of life in a growing western town.”™ Pat- 
tee has called it “a realistic story of a typical boom town,” “the very 
soul of the New West.”” In spite of such high praise, however, 
the book has not lived. By 1896 Mrs. Catherwood had been an 
actual resident of Hoopeston for twelve years. The town had pros- 
pered economically and grown in graces. She had found it a pleas- 
ant home. Although she kept much realistic detail of the pioneer 
town and even some touches of her earlier bitterness and criticism, 
she neutralized these with the sort of sentimentalism and unreality 
which characterized most of her later novels. By 1897 both Ham- 
lin Garland and Elia Peattie had given the prairie a more nearly 
genuine literary record than this. The only significant fact about 
The Spirit of an Illinois Town now is that the initial version of it 
published in 1877-1878 had been both authentic in material and 
pioneering in spirit. 

“The Career of a Prairie Farmer,” which appeared in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for June, 1880, was of equally genuine rawness, but 
was much more skillfully handled.** The plot was simple, merely 
the life story of young Ohioans who took up holdings on the Illi- 
nois prairie in the fifties and stuck out their bleak existence for 
thirty years till the land could be conquered. The narrative was 
developed by a succession of scenes, incidents, and personalities so 
real that they could have been set down only by someone who had 
seen with the eyes of an Ohioan these Illinois lands in the early 
years. ‘There was a vivid portrayal of the “rolling wilderness of 
sedgy slews, grass, flowers, rosin-weed and rich black loam; a sea, 
with only two or three small arks of houses within its horizon; a 
whistling shrubless plain, with a wonderful sky shifting over it. . . .” 
The bottomless mud was there, and the ague-infested swamps, the 
osage-orange fences in later years, the groves of catalpa and locust 


1° Atlantic Monthly, LXXVIII, 168-174, 338-347, 480-491 (Aug.-Oct., 1896); The 
Spirit of an Illinois Town, and The Little Renault; Two Stories of Illinois at Different 
Periods (Boston, 1897). 

™ Critic, n.s. XXX, 247-248 (April 10, 1897). 

12 Op. cit., p. 262. 

15 l ippincott's Magazine, XXV, 706-713 (June, 1880). 
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trees, the slow accumulation of buildings, the coming of the rail- 
road, and the sudden appearances of little wooden towns. Although 
a romantic overtone of success held all these realistic bits together, 
the whole recording was frank even to the point of ugliness. Mrs. 
Catherwood showed clearly that.she sensed the tragedy which the 
harshness of the struggle brought into many lives. The “monot- 
onous years set their mark on the family.” “That medallion-like 
clearness of profile which the farmer brought to his work became 
blunted, and the enthusiasm of his gaze turned to shrewdness.” 

Such bits suggest the greater story of the soil that Mrs. Cather- 
wood might have written. Similar indications occurred in other 
stories from time to time, especially in “The Old Colony House” 
(1883).’* Mrs. Catherwood could, when she tried, report the Illi- 
nois prairie with firmness and conviction. But all these stories are 
only partial accomplishments—as if Mrs, Catherwood, knowing the 
substance only too well, was afraid to set down the untouched 
truth. “The Career of a Prairie Farmer” was the best of her Illinois 
cornlands stories. Though never reprinted, it is one of the finest 
early fictional accounts of life on the Western soil. 


Il 


The village of Oakford, Indiana, Mrs. Catherwood used: first in 
“Mallston’s Youngest,” a local-color story published shortly after 
her removal from that place to Indianapolis late in 1879." Although 
the plot and the principal character in the story develop the essen- 
tially romantic theme of the diamond-in-the-rough, Mrs. Cather- 
wood was still close enough to having actually experienced life in 
the original village to retain some twinges of personal hostility 
toward it and to express them frankly. After Newburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, she had found this country village, except for a few con- 
genial families, cramped, backward, isolated. Thus she pictured it 
in all her stories about it. She even used Oakford’s early name, 
“Fairfield,” and peopled the place with the poor whites of Southern 
extraction whom one could usually find mingling with Eastern 
stock all along this east-west corn-belt strip.of the Old Northwest. 
‘Here is a characteristic passage: 


** Lippincott's Magazine, XXXI, 578-595 (Dec., 1883). 
+5 Lippincott’s Magazine, XXVI, 189-197 (Aug., 1880). 
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The Fairfield loungers were famously lazy savages, though to the last 
degree good-natured and obliging. They wore butternut overalls and 
colored shirts, a few adding the picturesque touch of bright handker- 
chiefs and broad straw hats: there were a few coats in various stages of 
rags and grease, and one or two pairs of boots, but the wearers of these 
put on no airs over the long ankles and sprawling toes which blossomed 
around them. The whole smoking, stoop-shouldered, ill-scented throng 
were descendents of that Tennessee and Carolina element which more 
enterprising Hoosiers deplore, because in every generation it repeats this 


ignorance and unthrift branded so many years ago into the “poor white” 
of the South. 


The town itself was “one land of rickety dwellings crossed at right 
angles by the Peru railroad, a stern brick building, a wooden eleva- 
tor, and a mill. It was a squalid sight, through the festive season 
of the year, and the glamorous air peculiar to Indiana brooded over 


i" 


“Mallston’s Youngest” remains one of the best local-color stories 
of the early eighties. One is surprised that Mrs. Catherwood did 
not revive it and “The Career of a Prairie Farmer” when she made 
the selections for The Queen of the Swamp, and Other Plain Amer- 
icans in 1899. She reprinted other much less effective stories. Al- 
though the plot of “Mallston’s Youngest” has a touch of romantic 
idealization, the well-made pattern is excellently established in the 
characters of dingy but genuine angularity, and in an evironment 
that is unmistakably authentic. l 


The suffocating narrowness which Mrs. Catherwood preferred to 
associate with Oakford furnished the setting also for a rather weak 
serial Lilith (1881) and for a bitterly tragic though highly senti- 
mental short story, “The Fairfield Poet” in 1885.”* 


HI 


Another village that brought unpleasant recollections was very 
much in Mrs. Catherwood’s thoughts during the years 1880-1882. 
Hebron, in Licking County, Ohio, at the eastern extreme of this 
corn-belt strip, had been the scene of her girlhood in the home of 


16 The stern brick building by the railroad, still standing, was Mrs. Catherwood’s home 
most of the time between December, 1877, and December, 1879. Mr. Catherwood was 
storekeeper-postmaster-station agent there. i 

1" Lippincott’s Magazine, XXVII, 28-41, 130-143, 238-251 (Jan.-March, 1881). 

18 Harper’s Bazaar, XVIII, 35 (Jan. 10, 1885). 
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her maternal grandparents, following the death of both her parents 
in Milford, Illinois, when she was ten years old. That period she 
always remembered, for reasons not wholly clear, as most unhappy 
and humiliating. Hebron, like all the other corn-belt communities 
she described, was probably no worse than any of its fellows in the 
Middle West of the period. But she always thought of it as odious 
and degenerate. Thus she presented it in the novel Craque-o’-Doom, 
which she wrote during the first two years of her marriage.” It 
was Mrs. Catherwood’s best book-length work to date and the finest 
long effort she was ever to make on the adult level with the realistic 
materials of her Ohio background.” Craque-o’-Doom even sug- 
gests in moments that Mrs. Catherwood was consciously attempting 
a revolt against the current idealization of village and rural life. 
In spite of its own sentimental failings at times, this novel has 
some severe things to say about the weaknesses of popular fic- 
tion in general. F. L. Pattee does Crague-o’-Doom an injustice by 
coupling it with the work of E. P. Roe.” Sentimentality the story 
does have, it is true, but of religiosity absolutely none, and its crit- 
ical attitude is something radically new. 

Although one feels quite certain from the opening pages of 
Craque-o’-Doom that the downtrodden young girl of the story will 
escape from the wretched conditions in the village Barnet (He- 
bron), just as the author had once done, the setting itself remains 
unredeemed by the slightest touch of hope or beauty except for the 
presence of one fine family through whose contacts with the outside 
world release comes to the unhappy girl. The town is described as 
being in a period of decadence following an early boom. “The 
bisection of the National Road and Ohio Canal made this place, 
and the increase of railway-traffic everywhere else killed it.”” It 
was distasteful and ugly in almost every phase. A winter thaw 
made it the most dismal place on earth. “The pike stood up like a 
causeway between sluggish streams of water. A landscape of mud 
and fog, through which the canal crept like a yellow snake, cheered 


%® Serialized in Lippincott's Magazine, XXVIL-XXVIII (April-Aug., 1881); first edition, 
Philadelphia, 1881. The title was suggested by a poem of James Whitcomb Riley, Mrs. 
Catherwood’s intimate literary associate since February, 1878. 

2 She bad previously published 4 Woman in Armor (New York, 1875), three book- 
length juveniles, various serials, and many short items. 

a1 Op. cit., p. 259. 

223 Craque-o'-Doom (New York, 1902), p. 73. 
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the looker-out. A smell of stables, of fat burnt half a mile away, and 
an all prevailing odor of old clothes, invaded the most unlikely 
places.”** There was only one really attractive home, located so as 
to be far removed from the owner’s distillery, which, half a mile 
distant, “discharged slops into the canal at its side and vast clouds 
of blackness from its monumental chimney into the sky.”** 

Social patterns were equally decadent. “Like every country 
town over fifty years old,” this place had “its solid people who 
formed its society—people whose goods increased with every gen- 
eration, who lived in time-tinted, hospitable-looking homesteads, 
sent their sons to college, their daughters to seminaries, and loved 
to prove to all strangers that they were not a whit behind the age.” 
But one found also “instead of the provincial manners you have a 
right to look for, a jealous conformity to what these villages con- 
sider city life.” Whereas the city dweller was a free agent, the 
villager was hampered by a servile imitation of what he considered 
standard models. This village society was much “averse to danc- 
ing and card-playing.” It “was not intellectual, but it had long 
since discarded the plays and marching chants which belonged to 
primitive society.” At its fashionable assemblies “it stood up 
straight and conversed with miserable effort, or promenaded, or 
listened with hypocritical enjoyment to piano-playing.”” 

The plot of Crague-o’-Doom had some very difficult material! for 
a writer to handle convincingly. A middle-aged dwarf—cultured, 
well-to-do, and of definitely refined feelings—marries a miserable 
seventeen-year-old girl from the village scum. For both, the mar- 
riage is an escape from wretchedness. Cinderella’s growth in so- 
cial graces, the dwarf’s transformation into a spiritual Prince 
Charming, and the eventual realization that true love has blessed 
the union make the story. The author has avoided sensational epi- 
sodes and coincidences and has told a simple story of developing 
personality and affection against a cynical background of life-in- 
general, in which the beau monde contrasts sharply with village 
poverty, and gracious culture with narrow provinciality. 

The chief complication of the story arises not so much from a 
situation as from a philosophy. Sentiment and sentimentality are 
vigorously attacked. Common sense is named as the clue to straight 

*3 Ibid., p. 85. 3 Tbid., p. 30. *S Thid., pp. 38-39. 
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thinking in the postwar period. The romantic gush about self- 
sacrifice and broken hearts, which passes for literature with the com- 
mon reader, is characterized as nothing short of mawkish. “If there 
is anything on earth I am sick and tired of,” the author has a chief 
character declare, “it is all this nonsense about sentiment.... I’m 
going to have everything I ever wanted, and a comfortable husband 
who knows my untamed ways and won’t thwart me.... Don’t 
you know that the key-note of the time is not sentimental, but prac- 
tical sense?” She continues: 


Just after the war, when the country was wrought to a high pitch of 
nerves, current literature overflowed with self-sacrifice . . . everybody was 
running around trying to outdo his neighbor in the broken-heart and self- 
renunciation business... . All that sort of thing was “noble.” I think 
it was mawkish.... I know to my own satisfaction that poverty causes 
more evil than perhaps anything else in the world.” 


Such pragmatism ` was skirting very close to the classic attitude 
of the realists.”” 
IV 


Mrs. Catherwood’s critical mood was not‘ permitted to find ex- 
pression very long. Although ‘her cleverest knack was for catching 
local-color realities, she was not the sort of writer who prefers to 
face harshness directly or to maintain a sustained critical mood. 
“Serena,” a short story in the June, 1882, Atlantic Monthly, marked 
the beginning of her really characteristic corn-belt writing. It and 
its successors during the next several years record regional color 
with faithfulness and good effect, but Mrs. Catherwood had trans- 
ferred her technique from contemporary life to the Ohio farmlands 
of her girlhood and of her parents’ generation before her. ‘Here it 
was easy to find quaintness and kindliness, just as easy to forget 
ugliness and discomfort. Perhaps her intimacy with Jim Riley from 
1878 to 1882 was partially responsible for this shift of her surest 
skill to a reconstruction of.the pleasant “airly days.” Such charm- 
ing stories as “Serena,” “The Queen of the Swamp,” and “The 
Stirring-Off” were the result. 

From these retrospective corn-belt stories, it was a natural tran-- 


28 Ibid, pp. 30-33. 
#7 “Stephen Guthrie,” serialized in Lippincott’s in 1882, again used the Hebron setting 
in a condemnatory way, but to a much slighter effect (XXIX, Jan.-June, 1882). 
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sition to the even earlier historical period that Mrs. Catherwood 
entered with her novel The Romance of Dollard in 1888. There- 
after, most of her voluminous writing would be devoted to inter- 
preting the old French regime in America, The stuff of these later 
stories came almost entirely from books and imagination, unem- 
barrassed by the realities of personal experience or recollection. The 
result seems now most insubstantial. Fortunately, however, Mrs. 
Catherwood was able, in the midnineties, to integrate once more 
her fine sense of detail with this romantic tendency of plot, in the 
striking series of regional short stories that are usually represented 
in the anthologies now by such tales as “The Windigo” or “Pon- 
tiac’s Lookout.” 

As for Mrs. Catherwood’s early experiments with critical real- 
ism, those stories must be thought of as transitional between her 
apprentice work and her characteristic local-color romanticism. In 
the main story of literature in the Middle West, they help to em- 
phasize the difficulty of binding down to any particular set of 
chronological “firsts” an impulse that is present to some degree in 
all generations—the impulse to write of the unpleasant present in a 
frankly critical way.” . 


28 Cf. John T. Flanagan, “Joseph Kirkland, Pioneer Realist,” American Literature, XI, 
: 293-284 (Nov., 1939); and Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 94. 


TWO LITERARY RADIGALS: GARLAND AND 
MARKHAM IN CHICAGO, 1893 


JESSE SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
Brooklyn, New York 


ARLY in June, 1893, Charles Edwin Markham, principal of an 

Oakland, California, public school and a poet with a consider- 
able reputation on the Pacific Coast and a growing one in the East, 
left for Chicago, en route to New York and Boston. During his 
seven weeks’ vacation he planned to visit the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago and to find a publisher for a volume of poems. Of only 
slightly less importance was his intention of meeting some of the 
men who were shaping the literature of the country; he planned to 
seek them out in their native haunts in the East and to meet them 
again at the Literary Congress to be held at the Exposition later in 
the summer. He went forth well armed with letters of introduc- 
tion, among which was one from his young friend, the poet, David 
Lesser Lezinsky, who described him to Horace Traubel as “one of 
that ‘new brood’ whom our Master, Whitman, awaits; you will 
find that he is ‘native, strong and athletic, with athletic soul 
strength ‘justifying’ Whitman, us, himself, and God.” It is almost 
certain that Lezinsky also wrote a similar letter to his friend Ham- 
lin Garland, for the radical schoolmaster-poet was most anxious to 
meet the “rude anarch of the prairie” who the year before had pub- 
lished Jason Edwards, A Spoil of Office, and A Member of the 
Third House. 


On June 6, almost immediately after arriving in Chicago, Mark- 
ham met Garland at the office of Francis J. Schulte, the young pub- 
lisher to whom Garland, in his enthusiasm for Chicago as the 
coming literary center of the nation, had given Prairie Folks and 
A Member of the Third House. The chief topic of conversation 
was, of course, the new literature and the place that the West was 
destined to play in its creation. Markham knew Garland’s short 


*David Lesser Lezinsky to Horace Traubel, May 31, 1893. This letter, as well as 
all other letters, manuscripts, and notebooks hereinafter mentioned, is the property of Mr. 
Virgil Markham, with whose permission it has been used. 

* Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), p. 262. 
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stories, was enthusiastic in their praise, and believed in the prin- 
ciples of Veritism by which they had been composed. He was a 
good listener when Garland expatiated upon the ideas that were to 
go into Crumbling Idols, then in process of being written. What 
interested him most, however, was Garland’s Prairie Songs—both 
rhymed and unrhymed—then in manuscript. These two earnest 
men struck sparks from each other and the meeting influenced the 
work of both. Some of the things of which they spoke are indi- 
cated in Markham’s record of the meeting: 


Met Garland and Schulte. They are on the eve of starting a new 
magazine on the new lines of thought. It will take up the literary uses 
of the problems discussed in the “Arena.”® Garland is to be the editor 
and proposes “The Western Magazine” as the title of the journal. I 
propose “The Widewest” or “The Great West.” (Perhaps the “New 
West” would serve.) 

G. thinks I should put my boyhood experience into a story, showing 
the heroism of the mother while all along she was not in sympathy with 
his romantic aspirations. . 

G. thinks “The Man Under a Stone” would be a good title for my 
book of poems. 

Keep in touch with the earth—have about your work the smell of 
the furrow, the odor of stones, the noise of larks in the heading wheat. 
There be glimpses of a girl looking back from down the path, her arms 
thrown up and her hands clasped behind her head, a glint of evening 
light upon her hair: a boy setting out at morning for the fields with a 
wild feather stuck in his hat, and a quick glad step as tho there was a 
pleasant thought in his heart.* 


The mecting moved Markham to an intensive study of Gar- 
land’s published works, at the end of which he jotted on a scrap of 
paper his reactions to them: 


In Hamlin Garland we meet an earnest man—one who believes in his 
own work so thoroughly that he cannot fail to impress others. His 
characters are real men and women. He has lived with them, toiled with 
them, suffered and resented wrong with them. It would be impossible 
for-him to write anything else than those dreary, hopeless stories of life 
upon Western ranches. His shabby, work-worn characters live in the 

* Then being edited by Garland’s friend, Benjamin Orange Flower, and published by 
the same company which brought out 4 Spoil of Office and Jason Edwards. Flower and 


Markham later became friends. 
* Markham notebook, June 6, 1893. 
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Coulés and he has no power to make them dress attractively and pose 
in pleasant places, while he paints their pictures for waiting critics. One 
peculiarity of Mr. Garland’s style‘is its freshness and for this we easily 
account: he goes into the fields every summer to work; he sees the same 
grinding poverty, the same inequality in conditions that existed years 
ago, and his wrath is rekindled, his enthusiasm as a land reformer re- 
newed. No wonder he is a “Veritist.”® 


The sympathy thus expressed was due to community of ideas and 
backgrounds. Markham, too, had known “grinding poverty” and 
the hard, bitter toil of farm life. Even then, in the deep recesses 
of his mind, there already existed the embryonic suggestion of what 
was in less than six years to become “The Man With the Hoe.” 
Markham immediately tried his hand at the kind of poetry Gar- 

land had shown him in his Prairie Songs. Among the papers he 
accumulated during his vacation are several of these poems, upon 
which Garland’s influence is unmistakable. The first is called “The 
Prairies”: 

Treeless and joyless, a lone wild land, 

Where men are chained to the earth, and will be chained, 

Till Justice comes to set the captives free. 

They toil enough (God knows) but what avail 

Staggering on behind the staggering plow, 

The coarse boots leaden with the crusted mire? 

And what avail the life-long hurry to the pens, 

To wade about in the dark slush, milking the cows. 

To see one’s poor skirts draggle in the pools, 

And feel the water squashing in the shoes?® 


Its form suggests others of Garland’s Prairie Songs; but the content 
is almost the same as that of “Altruism,” in which Garland wrote: 


A tale of toil that’s never done, I tell, 
Of life where love’s a fleeting wing 
Across the toiler’s murky hell 
Of endless, cheerless journeying. 
I draw to thee the far-off poor 
And lay their sorrows at thy door.” 


The second Markham called simply “Poem”: 


® Markham mss. 
ê Markham mss, June, 1893. 
7 Garland, Prairie Songs (Chicago and Cambridge, 1893), p. 78. 
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Once on the lonely plains of Kansas 

That never felt the shadow of a tree, 

A man came out of a weather-beaten house 

To give me a cup of water. 

The heavens were brass, the ground was hot to my feet. 
He gave me the cup and a look of sympathy. 

I was happy and went on towards the world’s end. 
Just the day before 

In the dark city by Lake Michigan, 

A man in a tail-coat and a collared shirt, 

Shouldered in front of me with his iron face, 
Crowded me out of the place I had earned 

By an hour of waiting. 

He too was a thief: he took what he had not earned. 
And the likes of him have shouldered the toilers aside— 
Pushed them away upon the treeless plains— 

Pushed them away out of the shaded valleys 

Into the wheels of the cyclone and the sun? 


The entire poem is suggestive of Garland: the cadences are those of 
Prairie Songs, while the philosophy, as revealed in the latter half, 
is that of Jason Edwards. The opening picture was probably sug- 
gested by “The Noonday Plain,” in which Garland writes: 


The plain lay under the cloudless sky 

In utter and terrible silence. 

Not a sound, not a living soul, not a voice 
Broke from the russet reach of sod... 2 


- Markham might also have had in mind “Drought” and “A 
Human Habitation.” Even the image of the last line calls to mind 
Garland’s Under the Wheel. 


The third poem is called “The Farrier” and might have been 
written with Garland’s “Hush of the Plains—July” in mind: 


Early and late, as with no thought of the more than kingly deed, 
He labors and leaves his mark upon the earth: 
See how he drives his furrow through the soil— 
` See how he flings to the air the immortal seed, 
That at the first was handed from on high— 
Here are the gods and kings that make no cry, 


£ Markham mss, June, 1893. 
® Prairie Songs, p. 8y. + Ibid., pp. 33-34- ** lbid., pp. 75-76. 
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But move as silent as the Secret Powers 
Whose homes are the common sunsets of the sky.” 


Garland’s opinion of Markham and of his poetry is indicated in 
a letter which he wrote to Lezinsky concerning “The Man Under 
the Stone,” which had tentatively been chosen as the title-piece of 
the volume: 


Mr. Markham I hold very highly. He is a fine spirit. He has written 
better things than this. It is good though—it has got vim in it but it 
isn’t raised to the 5th power where it belongs. 

When I get my new magazine I’m going to help all such men to 
utter themselves in the highest form but I’m going to be as severe as I 
know how. We want to treat these modern themes in a modern way 
but that way must not be loose of texture. It must have that air of 
finality which comes to the best expression of an idea.** 


After a few days in Chicago, Markham left for New York to 
try to find a publisher for his poetry. In addition to the letters of 
introduction which he had brought from California, he now had one 
from Garland to William Dean Howells, his preceptor. The meet- 
ing with Howells took place in due time, and there were others, 
too, with whatever literary lights the visiting poet could find in the 
city. Chief among these was Edmund C. Stedman, who had earlier 
recognized excellence in his poetry. After the meeting Stedman 
referred to Markham as “a Western Thoreau.” The trip to New 
York and Boston was, however, fruitful only in the social sense, for 
he failed to find a publisher who would risk an edition of his poems. 
He did meet his California friend, Melville Upton, and both being 
of a radical bent, they discussed Garland’s short stories with great 
enthusiasm. Under the influence of Garland’s passion for land re- 
form, Markham had made a note that he must try to see Henry 
George, but it is not known if the meeting ever took place. 

He stayed briefly in New York, for his time was limited and he 
wished to be back at the Fair in time to attend the Literary Con- 
gress and to gather material for an article which he had been 

12 Markham ss, June, 1893. 

13 Tt appears in The Man With the Hoe and Other Poems (New York, 1935), pp. 119- 
120, as well as in earlier editions. 


** Garland to Lezinsky, July 18, 1893. 
15 Genevieve L. Brume to Markham, Jan. 1, 1894. 
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commissioned to write for the Californian Magazine.* The out- 
standing event of the literary congress was the clash between the 
realists and the romancers, and as might have been expected, Gar- 
land was the champion of the new school. At one of the sessions, 
in answer to Mrs. Catherwood, he said heatedly: 


What do you know of the farm realities I describe? You are the daugh- 
ter of the banker in the county town riding up our lane in a covered 
buggy. ... But I happen to be one of those binding the grain. I have 
been at it for ten hours. I have bound my half of eight acres of oats. 
My muscles are aching with fatigue. My fingers are worn to the quick 
and my wrists are full of briars. I know Western farm life. No one 
can tell me anything about it. I have been stung by hail, and smothered 
in dust behind the harrow. I have spaded manure in the rain and 
husked corn in November’s mud and snow. I have risen at dawn month 
after month to milk cows and curry horses, and I have stood at the 
tail-end of a straw-carrier till I was black as a negro and half blind with 
sweat.!? 


Markham heard his friend and was deeply moved. If Mrs. Cather- 
wood and others could not understand, he could: every word that 
Garland had spoken of himself Markham could have spoken with 
equal truth. He was in complete agreement, too, with what Gar- 
land said later, in defense of Howells: “We must put in the dust, 
the mud, and the snow in their proper proportions. We must base 
our fiction on reality.”** In the quiet of his room, Markham jotted 
the following note: “For Garland. We will have a great literature 
when we have set aside the atheistic formula ‘art for art’s sake’ and 
the inhuman doctrine, ‘every man for himself? Let us have art for 
truth’s sake.””” 

In the opposite camp was Charles Dudley Warner, who had ad- 
vised his fellow writers to look over the field, find out what the 
public wanted, and then write to satisfy that demand. Markham’s 
reaction to these ideas was swift and uncompromising. He wrote: 


I understand his position; his paper contains the most astounding 
literary heresy of this century. Literature must be individual or it is dry 
and wooden. Can we justly ask of a man anything except that his work 

1° The article appeared in November: “California at the World’s Fair,” Californian 
Magazine, IV, 762-771 (Nov., 1893). 

` Roadside Meetings, p. 255- 

138 Thid., p. 256. 

1° Markham mss. 
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should be artistic, sincere, significant. The old word was Beauty, and 
Beauty is well; but the new word is Significance. Perhaps they are not 
diverse and can be resolved into one spirit, for there must always be 
beauty, and Realism gives us a wilder beauty than the old romances, a 
beauty more terrible and alluring because found in the commonplace and 
familiar. (Hamlin Garland!!!) If a writer can not make his bread and 
butter on these terms, he can always hoe corn for a living. . . 2° 


Later, back in Oakland, Markham summed up his impressions 
of Garland, writing on the back of an envelope: 


Garland. His calm, white, open face, his clear kind eyes, bespeak a 
man whose life is founded on reasoned principles of conduct. He is a 
man that you could not think of as engaging in any selfish intrigues; 
he belongs rather to the school of Mazzini and those who measure things 
not by expedience, but by the fixed principles of natural justice. There 
need be little wonder, then, if Mr. Garland seem to run counter to the 
conventional and convenient ideas of time-servers. He is with the ad- 
vance guard—the hardy pioneers of thought who are breaking and blaz- 
ing a road in the wilderness of today for the [people] of the 20th 
century.?* 


The “Veritist” was to have still another effect on Markham. So 
impressed was he with Garland’s short stories that he determined 
to try his hand at a similar one. His story was suggested by an old 
man who lived in the neighborhood and kept a striped lizard for a 
pet. With this figure as a starting point and setting the story in 
Fruitvale, the suburb of Oakland in which he lived, he evolved a 
tale which obviously owes much to the method and ideas of Gar- 
land. It is by no means a carbon copy of Garland’s work, for Mark- 
ham’s individuality was too strong for that, but the borrowed 
elements are plainly to be seen. “Old Jerry” is the pathetic and 
tearful story of a simple soul whose life has been spent working for 
others—always underpaid, always exploited for the benefit of some- 
one else. He has one consuming ambition: to own a piece of land 
on which he will build a house and bring to it the girl who once 
listened to his misfortunes with sympathy. By the prime of his 
life he is penniless and works his way to California, where, after 
twenty years he manages to save five hundred dollars. The old 
man buys two acres of land with this money, but is forced to give a 


% Markham mss. This was part of the notes for an article on the Literary Congress, 
which, owing to the financial collapse of the Californian Magazine, was never written. 
21 Markham ss, Sept. 25, 1893. 
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mortgage for the remainder of the purchase price. During the next 
five years he collects odd bits of board and stone and glass, carries 
them laboriously up the hillside, and finally manages to build his 
house. Meanwhile he has been living in a cave which he has dug 
out of the earth. His work has been interrupted frequently by ill- 
ness and he is finally taken to the county hospital. When he re- 
turns, he finds that his land has been seized by the mortgagee, and 
his house is being pulled down and carted off as rubbish.” 


In spite of the “quaint” style in which it was written, “Old Jerry” 
was nevertheless a serious attempt to write according tc the prin- 
ciples of “veritism” as Markham interpreted them. It was the only 
‘short story he ever wrote, and the fact that it was written imme- 
diately after his meeting with Garland is in itself significant. He 
planned to write many more, and dedicated a notebook which he 
labeled “Stuff for Stories” to his plots and ideas. A study of this 
notebook reveals that here, too, the Garland influence was para- 
mount, for most of the stories were to show the degradation of 
poverty or to picture men and women struggling against the system 
which made and kept them poor. In the Garland tradition, too, is 
his plan to base several stories on his own boyhood experiences and 
those of his family in Michigan. 

The influence of Garland’s work on “Old Jerry” was noticed by 
at least one of Markham’s friends. Mary J. Reid, a capable critic, 
wrote to say that she had enjoyed the story and felt that he might 
increase his reputation by writing others. She warned him, how- 
ever, not to let prose draw him away from poetry, and then cau- 
tioned: “And do not be zoo much influenced by the modern school 
of realists. Be enough influenced to be a product of your time—but 
do not adopt the ultra methods of Hamlin Garland.”” His answer 
indicates that he understood that realism—even in prose—was not 
his forte. He wrote: 


As for realism and idealism in literature, it seems that one might be: 
governed by the nature of the theme. Certain subjects seem to lend 
themselves best to a realistic treatment; others do not. This is my pres- 
ent position. Then, too, is not the chief difference between the two 
methods a mere matter of degree. The idealist rejects a little more than 
the realist. In fact, isn’t it true that there is no absolute realism in liter- 


33 “Qld Jerry,” Californian Magazine, V, 115-125 (Dec., 1893). 
°° Mary J. Reid to Markham, Jan. 18, 1894. 
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ature—that no one has yet arisen with the hardihood to tell all the facts. 
You have, I think, given me most excellent advice: I should, as a rule, 
confine myself to the idealistic method.”4 


We have seen that Garland admired Markham as a man and a 
writer. But had their meeting any effect upon the former? The 
answer is to be found in a study of Crumbling Idols, Garland’s essays 
on art and literature, published in the year following their meeting. 
Markham had probably been shown the essay on “Veritism,” for in 
Chicago he had referred to “Hamlin Garland’s essay,” but most of 
the others had not yet been written. At least one of them seems to 
refer to the writer’s meeting with the California poet. 

Markham had spent all his life in Oregon and California, and 
Garland seems to have had that as well as Markham’s radical poetry 
in mind when he wrote, in “New Fields,” of those two states and 
the poets to come out of them: 


Nature and life have changed since Miller and Harte wrote. The Cali- 
fornia of to-day is quite different. The creative writer to-day, if true to 
himself, finds himself interested in other subjects and finds himself be- 
lieving in a different treatment of even the same material. 

There is no necessity of treating the same material, however. Vast 
changes, already in progress, invite the writer.?* 


In the same essay he describes Oregon and California scenes, and 
having heard from Markham of the latter’s youth spent in toil on 
his mother’s ranch, he writes: “Perhaps the future poet of these 
spaces is plowing somewhere like that, because it must be that from 
the splendor and dramatic contrast of such scenes the poet will rise. 
He always has, and he always will.” 

In “A Recapitulatory After-Word” Garland predicted the com- 
ing in this land of “the mightiest assertion in art of the rights of 
man... ever made in the world,” so that it must have seemed 
like a fulfillment of this prophecy when, five years later, “The Man 
With the Hoe” appeared in print. Certainly if at that time Edwin 
Markham thought back to his meeting with Garland, he realized 
that his great poem owed not a little to the latter’s passionate 
espousal of the cause of the work-worn farmer. 


> Markham to Mary J. Reid, Jan. 23, 1894. 

238 Markham ss. 

a0 Crumbling Idols (Chicago and Cambridge, 1894), p. 24. 
9" Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

38 Thid., p. 189. 





BUNNER’S LETTERS TO GILDER 


G. E. JENSEN 
Connecticut College 


HE SEVEN letters following are copies of the originals now in the 

collection of Allyn K. Ford of Minneapolis. They supplement the 
correspondence printed in my The Life and Letters of Henry Cuyler Bun- 
ner (1939) and are here reproduced with Mr. Ford’s generous consent.’ 
Bunner wrote them near the end of his career. His health was failing, 
but he was still going on with prodigious energy editing Puck, writing 
short stories, sketches, and verse, supervising the publication of his books, 
and addressing his brother editors and writers on the art of writing. The 
self-revelation in the letters needs no comment, but I have felt it neces- 
sary to try to make clear several doubtful dates and allusions. 

In these letters to the editor of the Century and in the letter addressed 
to Gilder’s editorial assistant, one notes that Bunner writes from his home 
in Nutley and not from the Pack office. From-his suburban residence 
Bunner directed his assistants in New York and in the comparative quiet 
of his household devoted himself to his writing. The letter of March 15, 
1893, concerns a project abandoned by Gilder but not by Bunner, but so 
far as I can discover Bunner never had the “leisure and health to take a 
hand” in the revised project. The plots seem to have died with him. 


Nutley, N. J. 
March 15, 1893. 
My dear Gilder:— 

It is some years since you gave me the enclosed, but as you said 
at the time that you did not care for it, I suppose no harm has been 
done. 

It is not my idea—any more than one-old-cat is baseball. The 
scheme outlined by Clemens seems to me pretty much the same old 
cumbrously ingenious business that the English are so fond of doing 
—and generally very clumsily. It might suit half a dozen authors. 


*In his collection there is also another letter. It is addressed to Thomas S. Collier 
of New London, Conn., and it reveals the youthful Bunner at the beginning of his long 
and highly successful career as editor of Puck. Another newly discovered letter, now in 
the Yale Library, supplies even more valuable information. It is written to the editor of 
the Christmas Traveler, and is dated December 8, 1883. I hope to reproduce it with 
comment, 


11 Vol.17 
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(if you could find that many) who were gifted with a taste for 
working out ingenious problems in literary construction; but to 
most men who rely rather on the subject matter of their stories than 
on the cleverness of the form of telling them, Twain’s plan would 
simply knock all originality and life and spontaneity sky high. 

Nor can I see that anything would be gained in this way, for 
the result, whatever it might be, could not possibly show the char- 
acteristic powers of the individual writer or the natural bent of his 
mind. 

My scheme did not contemplate anything so set and artificial. 
My proposition was to take a situation pure and simple—a situation 
that is, as the dramatists understand it: namely, a simple determi- 
nate story or anecdote based on a given complication—and to let 
the various authors work on their narratives for themselves, leav- 
ing them wholly untrammelled as to characters, form, time, place 
and everything else. 

For instance, I mean a plot or situation or whatever you may 
call it, as this—supposing the story to be humorous: 

“A certain man, living in a remote rustic neighborhood, makes 
among his neighbors, (who are ignorant of his origin,) great pre- 
tentions of artistocratic birth and high connections, and boasts of a 
former life of fashion. Therefore, a great occasion arising, he is 
sent to represent his neighborhood in a grand council held at the 
distant seat of government, with circumstance of pomp and gran- 
deur. Being arrived there, he is in great affright, his origin being 
in truth but mean, lest he shall betray himself before his superiors. 
But, hitting on the expedient of introducing himself as a plain 
humble man, and one of the people; of rough honesty but ignorant 
of fine manners, he so pleases and delights the well-bred folk whom 
he meets that they cannot make too much of him, and he is nobly 
treated and at last goes home in great honor.” 

Please understand that that “for instance” is private. I don’t 
want it given away. It is my own plot and I am going to use it. I 
only put it here to show you what I mean. You see you can put 
that plot in the United States, in France, in Germany, in England, 
anywhere. You can make the time the Middle Ages, or the last 
century, or the first of this, or the present day. You can use five 
characters or fifty. You see also that it is much like the Maupassant 
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ideas which I have done over for puck. They are out-and-out ideas 
which any body might handle freely and after his own fashion. 
Any one story can be told a dozen different ways. 

Suppose the subject to be tragic, let a plot be stated thus: 

“A man being in love with and loved by a beautiful woman 
who is much sought after, is led into a duel on her account, his 
antagonist being of greater skill. To save him from danger, the 
woman, by connivance with a public official who also is in love 
with her, has him secretly locked up. Finding out, however, that 
the man is determined to kill himself rather than to submit to such 
shame, she realizes her mistake and entreats the official to undo his 
work and release the prisoner. This the official refuses to do unless 
she will be his. She finally accepts him, to save the man she really 
loves from dishonor, and—” 

I won't tell you the end of that “for instance.” I may use it 
someday. I have only said this much to make it clear to you that 
my idea was a legitimately artistic one, and no trick or device of 
ingenuity. It would not fetter imagination or originality in the 
least, but would leave every man practically as free as though he 


were writing from some stray hint or suggestion that he had picked 
up for himself. 

Nor do I mean to urge your doing this thing. In fact, I don’t 
want to have it done at all until some day when I myself shall have 
the leisure and health to take a hand in it, as a piece of fancy work, 
just for fun. That day, I am afraid will not come in a hurry. 

But all the same, I am yours ever, 

H. C. BUNNER 


What Clemens had in mind “some years since” was probably his literary 
“stunt” amended by George W. Cable in a letter to Richard Watson 
Gilder, May 9, 1884, reprinted with comment by Harry R. Warfel in 
American Literature (VI, 328-331, November, 1934). Several authors 
were to use the same theme in a kind of The-Ring and the Book recital 
of well-known events. 

The poem referred to in the next letter is Bunner’s “The Red Box at 
Vesey Street” printed in the Century (XLVII, 938, April, 1894). 
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Nutley, N. J. 
20 Jan. 1894. 
My dear Gilder:— 

I am not offended worth a cent. I only thought when I got your 
note that your intellect was tottering on its throne, for if ever a poem 
was darn serious it was that one. And if you had ever had the under- 
taker sitting on your front door step waiting to show you samples 
for your own coffin plate, you’d know that there was no “Lighter 
Vein” about that situation. 

I suppose illustrations might add to the effect, although the box 
is not pretty. Taylor? has made a cut, which I shall send to Miss 
Schuyler this week or next, so you can judge for yourself. Anyway, 
suit yourself and Miss Schuyler; only if you print it first I should 
like it if you could contrive to indicate in some way that it was 
written for the State Charities Aid Association, and was not just a 
plain common or garden poem laid in the regular course of business. 

Yours ever, 
H. C. B. 


In the letter below “the manuscript with that sewage article” (so 
curiously phrased) remains a mystery. Apparently it was never com- 
pleted and printed. The suburban sage had too many interests. 


Nutley, N. J. 
June 8, 1894. 
Dear Gilder:— 

I hate like fun to add to your many bothers, but I hope you will 
forgive me this time for asking two favors of you. 

First, will you hand the enclosed five dollars to the treasurer 
of the Municipal Art League? I got my notification at the office, 
and meant to attend to it there, but was pressed for time, and I 
have forgotten who zs the treasurer. Taylor and I between us ran 
in most of the boys of the office. Do you want me to get others at 
my discretion? 

Second, will you send me back the manuscript with that sewage 
article? Now that I have got at the subject, it has more or less got 
at me, and I have had it in my head to do a whole lot more with 
it, and build it out in various directions, with a lot of matter that 


2C. J. Taylor, long with Puck, illustrated Bunner’s More Short Sixes, published late 
that year. 


N 
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I have been accumulating for some years. This sounds as though 
I were a wholesale dealer in sewage, but I think you will under- 
stand. The question is one of moment to us dwellers in small coun- 
try towns, and I have had to acquire a good deal more knowledge 
and experience than I originally wanted to. Moreover, the in- 
spector of the Barking Works will probably be here this month or 
next, and he has promised to load me up with some very interesting 
information. You are quite right in saying that the thing is too 
long for an open letter, and on the other hand, it is too short for a 
good long article. The sanitary engineers have written this subject 
up in various ways, but it has not been sufficiently treated from the 
standpoint of the tax-payer and town-commissioner, who, after all, 
are the people who have to do the worrying over it. Pack the 
manuscript back, and I'll make it something worth talking about. 

How is your health? Don’t you ever want to come out here and 
see how vastly superior Nutley is to Onteora and Buzzard’s Bay? 

Yours ever, 
H. C. B. 


In the first paragraph of the next letter what Gilder sent back to 
Bunner for rewriting is still a matter for conjecture, but the “peppery 
paper on the sham novel” is plainly Bunner’s “Cheating at Letters” in 
the Century (XLIX, 716 ff., March, 1895). 


Nutley, N. J., 
Nov. 22, 18ọf4] 
My dear Gilder :— 

Pll try to take another whack at it, though it looks like a pretty 
tough job. You are undoubtedly right about the last part. It will 
have to be re-written and re-invented, except for two cases, which 
may be made typical. I must have worked on that thing like a 
nigger. 

I have just finished a rather peppery paper on the sham novel of 
the present day, something in the vein of “New York as a Field for 
Fiction,” pitching into the general tendency to write novels around 
religious and social problems, and pleading for the square old- 
fashioned story—no personalities, of course. I wrote it to kill two 
birds with one stone—to read it-before Prof. Lounsbury’s Yale Col- 
lege Association, or whatever it is, and to fulfill a long, unkept 
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promise to the Forum; but when I had got it done it seemed to me 
that it ought by rights to go where “New York as a Field of Fic- 
tion” went. So I send it to you. And will you be so particularly 
good as to let me know about it as soon as you can, because I shall 
alter it if it goes to the other shop, and I am just in a breathing 
spell of job work between two books?* Always address me here, 
please, for I am seldom at the office. 
Yourn, 
H. C. B. 


Another letter on the same subject follows. 


Nutley, N. J., 
Nov. 28, 189[4] 
My dear Gilder:— - 

I am glad that you liked “Cheating at Letters,” and I will at- 
-tend to both of your suggestions. As a matter of fact, I personally 
like to use the “You,” in addressing the reading public, but it is an 
effect that may be easily overdone. As to the idea of the headings, 
I like it so much that I can only wonder why I did not think of it 
myself. I will try to think up some quaint form when I see the 
proof. 

Now, as to my “panic prices,” my dear Gilder, I have none, be- 
cause I don’t do panic work. As you know, I have little time to 
myself, over and above my puck duties. And years ago I made up 
my mind that nu matter how much it decreased the amount of my 
production, I would let nothing appear in puck or elsewhere over 
my signature, that was not the very best work that I was capable 
of doing at the time; and in pursuance of this resolution I have not 
hesitated to lay aside work for months, and even for years, when I 
felt that I was not doing it as well as it might- be done. I have 
been writing now for more than twenty years, and for the last 
twelve or fourteen I have adhered to this rule faithfully—to the 
best of my ability. I am glad to say that it has met with substantial 
and gratifying reward; and I think the people with whom I have 
dealt have generally recognized the fact that I have tried to give 
them quality rather than quantity. I could have put forth four 


* The two books were (presumably) More Short Sixes, Dec., 1894, and The Suburban 
Sage, which came out serially in Puck during 1895 and was obviously designed for pub- 
lication in book form. 
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times as much outside work as I have done in these years; and I 
believe I have been liberally paid for three-quarters of my possible 
output that I didn’t do. 

You know that I don’t say this in any grudging or avaricious 
spirit; but because I should be foolish to go back on a practice that 
has stood me in such good stead. Except in one solitary instance I 
have not had to name my price for magazine work in the last ten 
years, and I have never received less than $40. a magazine page. 
Pll tell you what it is, old man, keep “panic prices” for the people 
who are willing to play experiments on you, and flush time prices 
for the men who take pride in the trade that they have built up by 
good hard work. That seems fair, doesn’t it? 

Now concerning Mrs. Wood. I will write her at once, but my 
remembrance of the matter is that I referred her, as I have to refer 
all such applications, to the publisher. I am generally willing to 
accede to such requests, but I notice that most publishers like to be 
consulted in copyright matters. However, I will write to the lady, 
without delay. I don’t think she’ll have any trouble about it. 

Believe me, my dear Gilder, in hard and soft times,* 

Ever yours, 
H. C. BUNNER 


The Mrs. Wood mentioned in the last paragraph of the above letter 
and in the one below, was probably Mary Knight Wood, songwriter and 
composer, born in Easthampton, Massachusetts, April 7, 1859, and, ac- 
cording to the latest information, living in Italy. She lived at one time 
in New York City, presumably when Gilder knew her, and one of her 
songs uses Bunner’s “Love, I have wandered a weary way.” The com- 
position is called Love Song of Egypt and below Chanson de Luxor. 
It was published by the Oliver Ditson Company in 1918. In writing 
the Life of Bunner I found no such lyric, and further search in these 
wartimes has produced no results. The words might be a translation. 
The Ditson copyright records, now in the hands of the Theodore Presser 
Company, state merely that Mrs Wood had permission to use the words. 
Why she waited so many years I cannot at present say. 


* This is the clearest clue to what Gilder meant by the phrase “panic prices.” 
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Nutley, N. J. 


Dec. 4, 189[4] 
My dear Gilder :— 

I will do as you please, in the matter of the song, for you know 
the circumstances, and I don’t. I had not thought of charging any- 
thing for the thing because it is hardly to be supposed that such a 
purely literary performance would ever become widely popular, 
and of course I wanted to oblige your friend. I quite agree with 
you as to the general principle. But from what I have seen of such 
publications, I have gathered that the poor composer generally puts 
up the money, and gets none of it back, under which circumstances 
the poet may well be charitable. But of course if there is any way 
of socking it to a music publisher, I'll do it joyfully. They are the 
meanest cattle that live. But I never heard of anybody getting 
ahead of them. 


Here’s your “Cheating at Letters,” with the headings. TIl knock 
out the “yours” in proof. 
Yours, 
H. C. B. 


The last of the letters concerns the same article, already accepted by 
Gilder and now under the minute scrutiny of Robert Underwood John- 
son, associate editor of the Century. If the reader of this article wants 
to see the passage in its final form let him turn to pages 721-722 of Vol- 
ume XLIX, March, 1895: “Do you think any better of the arabesques 
of the Alhambra. ... Do you admire those musical compositions . . 
that reproduce the sound... .” 


Nutley, N. J., 
Jan. 10, 189[5] 
Dear Johnson:— 
Thanks for both points. The “arabesques” was a bad slip, and 
I don’t see how I came to make it. I had in mind certain tile pat- 
terns that are not arabesques at all, and how to designate them I 
don’t know. 
As to the other point, I was afraid when I wrote it that some- 
body would think I was making a dig at the berceuse; but I sup- 
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posed that I had made it sufficiently clear that I was only condemn- 
ing extra-musical mechanical devices such as cheap theatrical com- 
posers are fond of. However, it is obvious that I have not made it 
clear, so I change it. Of course I did not mean to object to legiti- 
mate musical suggestions, such as the berceuse, or Wagner’s bird 
song, or even Beethoven’s introduction of the hand-organ in one 
of his Lieder. That is the reason I used the word “reproduction.” 
I guess it is clear enough now. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. C. BUNNER 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE PIRATING OF FRANCIS HOPKINSON’S SCIENCE 


ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER 
University of Connecticut 


EORGE E. HASTINGS, in his Life and Works of Francis 
Hopkinson, pointed out that Hopkinson’s Science, A Poem was 
published on March 11, 1762, and that its popularity is shown by 
the fact that Andrew Steuart published a pirated edition, against 
which Hopkinson felt obliged to complain in an advertisement in 
Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury for April 19, 1762." In the same 
issue of the Mercury Gaine followed Hopkinson’s notice with an 
advertisement of his own for an edition of Science at “Three Pen- 
nies single, One Shilling per Dozen, or Six Shillings a Hundred.” 
Both the popularity of Hopkinson’s poem and the rapidity with 
which Steuart pirated it appear greater when it is realized that 
Hopkinson’s caveat against Steuart was first published in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette for March 18, 1762.7 There is, however, another 
circumstance to consider, for the original edition, printed by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, appeared at least a little earlier than March 12, when 
Dunlap’s advertisement in the Gazette stated that “This Day is 
published” Science. The minutes of the trustees of the College of 
Philadelphia for March 9, 1762, record that on that day “Francis 
Hopkinson Esq”. presented to the Trustees his Poem lately pub- 
lished, & they returned him thanks for the same.” Since Science 
was dedicated to the trustees and faculty of the College, it must 
surely have been the poem which Hopkinson then presented, so 
that its publication date must have been earlier than March 9, 
though probably later than March 4, because it was not advertised 
in the Gazette (a weekly publication) for that day. In any event, 
the time interval becween the publication of the Dunlap edition and 
Hopkinson’s statement on March 18 that Steuart “hath lately in a 
clandestine Manner, and without the Consent or Knowledge of the 
Author, republished a Poem on Science, in a very incorrect Duo- 
decimo Pamphlet” must have been very small. 


1 Chicago, 1926, pp. 83-85. 3 No. 17 
* Minute Book A. 1. of the Trustees of the College aE Philadelphia, p. 165. 
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Hopkinson’s warning against Steuart’s edition was couched in 
strong language. He hoped that “the Public will not lay to his 
Charge the gross Errors of that spurious Edition” and further pro- 
tested that “the Author would not have troubled himself or the 
Public with so undeserving a Subject, if he had not thought ‘so 
much necessary, to clear himself from the Absurdities of said 
Steuart’s Publication, to those who may not have known the Cir- 
cumstances of this Affair.” From this statement and from the 
shortness of the time allowed Steuart to issue his edition, one might 
suppose that it was a mass of errors. A comparison of the two 
editions does not substantiate this supposition.* To be sure, there are 
errors in Steuart’s edition, but most of them are completely inconse- 
quential. Only once did Steuart’s alterations make any real differ- 
ence. As Hopkinson wrote the third stanza, and as Dunlap printed 
it, it read: 


Ye Friends of Learning patronize my Song, 
To You the tributary Strains belong. 20 
But chiefly rou, beneath whose gentle sway 
The Muse delights to swell the pleasing Lay; 
Glad Science tre shall her Maecenas hail, 
Wisdom shall smile, and heav’nly Truth prevail. 


Steuart’s insertion of an exclamation mark after Science in line 23 
changes the reference of the following tuee from the THou of the 
preceding line to the word Science. Here alone does one of Steuart’s 
changes merit Hopkinson’s charge of “absurdities.” 

If the changes which Stuart introduced do not seem sufficient to 
have drawn forth Hopkinson’s ire, one must seek other reasons. It 
is true that Steuart did not call the author Francis Hopkinson, Esq. 
on his title page, as Dunlap had done, but wounded vanity over so 
small a matter would hardly have provoked Hopkinson to his out- 
burst. Actually, Steuart’s action gave Hopkinson an opportunity 
to settle an old score. Less than a year before, Steuart had pirated 
another of Hopkinson’s writings, and this time in a way to wound 
an author’s vanity more seriously. At the commencement exercises 
of the College of Philadelphia on May 23, 1761, there had been per- 


“The only copy of Steuart’s edition that could be located in the preparation of this 
paper is owned by the Library Company of Philadelphia, which graciously supplied photo- 
stats of it. This copy bears the signature of Thomas Spence Duché, son of Hopkinson’s 
brother-in-law, the Reverend Jacob Duché. 
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formed “An Exercise, Containing a Dialogue and Ode Sacred to 
the Memory of His late gracious Majesty, George II.” The ode was 
Hopkinson’s work, and the dialogue was written by William Smith, 
Provost of the College. Dunlap printed an edition of the exercise 
which proclaimed on its title page: “The Ode written and set to 
Music by Francis Hopkinson, Esq., M.A. in said College.” Steuart 
also printed an edition (presumably pirated) of the exercise, but his 
title page bore the mere statement (within brackets): “The ode set 
to Music, and sung with the organ.” Not a mere Esq. was omitted 
this time, but the poet’s name as well. Small wonder that Hopkin- 
son took advantage of an opportunity the following March to call 
attention to a piracy on Steuart’s part, and that the errors in 
Steuart’s Short Introduction to Grammar \ed Hopkinson to issue in 
1763 his Errata; or the Art of Printing incorrectly. 

One more question concerning the pirating of Science must still 
be answered, and that is what part Hugh Gaine played in the affair. 
The advertisement in his New York Mercury is the sole remaining 
evidence that his edition was issued, but the advertisement is so 
complete and so circumstantial that it seems almost certain that 
Gaine did publish an edition: 


The extraordinary Beauties that, at first Sight, appeared in this well- 
wrote little Piece, made me wish that it might, by a general Circulation, 
become more universal than it was like to do, the Price being Eighteen- 
pence:—This being the Opinion of many besides myself, I was there- 
from induced to publish a neat and cheap Edition; not from any lucrative 
View, but only to promote the Circulation of so excellent a Piece... . 
I therefore hope that neither the Author nor any one else, will imagine 
that I intended to 

.. . “Rob him of his Gain 
Nor that my Design was 
To reap the labour’d Harvest of his Brain.”® 


On March 22, 1762, Gaine had advertised Science as “Just pub- 
lished, and to be sold, by Hugh Gaine.” No price was given, so 
that one cannot be sure (though it is probable) that Gaine was 
merely offering Dunlap’s edition for sale in a way that might suggest 

* Hastings, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 

“New York Mercury, No. 507 (April 19, 1762). Reprinted in Paul Leicester Ford 


(ed.), The Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer (2 vols, New York, 1902), I, 109, and in 
Hastings, op. cit., p. 85. 
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that he was the publisher. But his advertisement of April 19 is so 
much more detailed that his publication of a “neat and cheap” 
edition is to be accepted as probable, even though no copy of it can 
now be located.’ Indeed, the fact that Steuart’s edition seems to have 
been preserved in a unique copy strengthens the possibility that 
Gaine’s edition has altogether disappeared in the course of time. 
Granting that Gaine did print an edition of Science does not, how- 
ever, determine whether his was an authorized edition. Unfor- 
tunately for the reputation of Hugh Gaine, and despite the piety of 
his protestations, there is no evidence to support such a suggestion. 
Perhaps, indeed, Gaine’s faults were even greater than those of 
Steuart, for Gaine copied not only Science but also Hopkinson’s 
letter protesting against Steuart’s pirating activities, thus borrowing 
the name of an author to cloak a second piracy of his work. 

In spite of cheaper editions, Dunlap continued to advertise his 
work. For the 1762 commencement of the College of Philadelphia, 
held on May 18, Hopkinson again wrote an ode, this time accom- 
panying a dialogue written by Jacob Duché. After the event, the 
exercise was published by Dunlap, who used a blank space at the 
foot of the last page to insert an advertisement for his “neatly 
printed Quarto Pamphlet” edition of Science. Whether Dunlap 
was still selling copies at 1/6 in the face of 3d. competition one 
cannot say, but one thing is certain: the verdict of time rests with 
Dunlap, for, although no copies of Gaine’s edition remain and 
Steuart’s can be found in only one copy, there are at least a good 
half-dozen copies of the original authorized edition available for 
anyone who wishes to read Science as Francis Hopkinson originally 
wrote it.° 

7 Gaine’s advertisement of March 22, which was repeated in the Mercury for March 29, 
spoke of the poem as “Just published, and to be sold, by Hugh Gaine.” His April 19 
advertisement stated that Science “This Day is published, and Sold by H. Gaine.” 

One who wishes to read the poem as it was originally written cannot do so in 
Hopkinson’s Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1792), 


for Hopkinson made a number of alterations in his youthful poem before allowing it to 
enter his collected works. 
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THOREAU'S DIPLOMA 


RAYMOND ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 


HE STORY that Thoreau refused to pay a diploma fee at 

Harvard in 1837 and so graduated without receiving a diploma 
is a most persistent legend. Thoreau’s first biographers—W. E. 
’ Channing, Frank B. Sanborn, and Henry S. Salt~—do not mention 
the diploma; but they do picture Thoreau at Harvard as the kind 
of student who might have renounced a diploma, and thus they 
may have encouraged the legend. Thoreau himself, writing to Emer- 
son, November 14, 1847, after describing the prospectus of a scientific 
school at Harvard, concludes: “They have been foolish enough to 
put at the end of all this earnest the old joke of a diploma. Let every 
sheep keep his own skin, I say.™ This 1847 attitude of Thoreau 
made the diploma story seem plausible, and the sentence about the 
sheep has been quoted in some versions of the legend. When 
Thoreau died, Emerson gave the story added impetus by saying in 
his eulogy, “No college ever offered him a diploma.” But Emer- 
son was speaking of an honorary degree. Henry Seidel Canby in 
his 1939 biography approaches the story cautiously and, after saying 
that the President of Harvard was “authorized to collect a dollar or 
more from anyone who desired a diploma,” concludes, “Thoreau 
was poor and Scotch; probably he refused to pay. for parchment.”* 
The Harvard catalogue of 1836-1837 does not mention a diploma 
fee one way or another, though in describing the medical course it 
does say that the tuition fee includes payment for the diploma. 
Actually Thoreau did receive a diploma, and in 1935 I discovered 
it still in the possession of the Bangor, Maine, heirs of the Thoreau 
family. 

But there was basis for the story that Thoreau refused to pay 
five dollars for a Harvard diploma, though the refusal came in 
1840, not at commencement time in 1837. A footnote on page 125 
of Edward Emerson’s Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young 

* The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Walden ed., Boston, 1906), VI, 138. 

? The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Centenary ed., Boston, 1903-1904), 


X, 472. 
* Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), p. 55. 
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Friend (Boston, 1917) suggests the situation. But a paragraph in 
a letter written in 1919 by Doctor Emerson* clears up the whole 


story: 


I think that there is no doubt that Mr. Thoreau made the very just 
remark about the degree at Harvard, but that it was not the Bachelor’s 
degree, which we all earned by simply passing our final examinations. 
On the other hand—it seems shocking to recall—the Master of Arts de- 
gree was bestowed on all who proved their physical worth by being alive 
three years after graduating, and their saving, earning or inheriting qual- 
ity or condition by having Five Dollars to give the college. This custom 
had come down, sanctioned by usage, from early days. A large portion 
of the class—68 out of 114—paid their $5 at the 3d Commencement and 
received that dignified appendage to their names in the Triennial Cata- 
logue. ‘To me it seemed worthless, and, withal, fraudulent, so I never 


took it5 


A NOTE ON HOWELLS AND “THE SMILING ASPECTS OF LIFE” 


EDWIN HARRISON CADY 
University of Wisconsin 


FASHION has arisen in criticism of William Dean Howells 

of explaining the reticence of his realism, its failure to in- 
clude lust, terror, and squalor, by suggesting that he failed to face 
these elements in American life because he was an unconscionable 
Victorian optimist. Much of this opinion has centered upon a 
phrase lifted from its context in Criticism and Fiction (1891): “the 
more smiling aspects of life, which are the more American.”* Yet 


tE. W. Emerson to Edwin B. Hill, May 10, 1919. This letter, written from Concord 
to Mr. Hill, has not been published. It, along with a letter of Aug. 23, 1917, was printed 
by Mr. Hill at Ysteta, Texas, in 1944, for private circulation. It is quoted here from 
that brochure, “Edward W. Emerson Letters to Edwin B. Hill.” 

®The class numbering 114 was Edward Emerson's class (1866). Thoreau's clas: 
(1837) contained but 47 members, of whom 27 had “that dignified appendage to their 
mames in the Triennial Catalogue.” 


1 Criticism and Fiction (Library ed., New York, 1910), p. 252. Though John Macy, 
in The Spirit of American Literature (New York, 1913), saw Howells as crippled 
by “the hypocrisy and superficial optimism of America” (p. 282), Van Wyck Brooks 
seems first to have misread this phrase in support of such a view. In The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain (New York, 1920), p. 68, Brooks held that Howells's “prime dogma” was 
that “the more smiling aspects of life are the more American"; see also “The Literary 
Life in America,” Emerson and Others (New York, 1927), p. 239. For instances of the 
vogue of the phrase see Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1921), pp. 
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the bulk of Howells’s own work concerns itself far more with quiet 
disillusion than with optimism; the smiles in his books are often 
wry; and some of the best of his books cry to the world for social 
reform. In the light of this seeming conflict, a re-reading of “the 
smiling aspects” phrase, in its context, seems indicated. Such a 
reading will show, I think, that hasty treatment, fortified by the 
antagonism natural to younger men in revolt against “the Dean of 
American Letters,” has led to a tradition unfair to Howells and to 
a popular misunderstanding of his mind. 

Jejune to exponents of hard-boiled naturalism though Howells’s 
writings may seem, there is little in his best books which could be 
called cheerily optimistic. His poetry, the most intimately personal 
portion of his work, is soaked in melancholy. Even the early, sum- 
mery novels such as A Chance Acquaintance, A Foregone Con- 
clusion, or The Lady of the Aroostook are hardly gay or Rotarian 
in mood. Still less so is 4 Modern Instance. It is their trademark, 
almost, that in them happiness is never purely bright but always 
overcast by social complexities and incompatibility. The later, 
greater novels are full of quiet heartbreak. In The Rise of Silas 
Lapham the wreckage of lives litters the hero’s path to moral 
melioration, and the tragic note deepens steadily throughout Annie 
Kilburn, A Hazard of New Fortunes, The Quality of Mercy, and 
The World of Chance. If The Landlord at Lion’s Head and The 
Son of Royal Langbrith, which follow, had less of crisis and catas- 
trophe, their pessimism is deeper; for Howells’s mood, as he assayed 
the effects upon human personality of living in the contemporary 
world, approached futility. That is not to say that Howells had the 
outlook of a major tragedian or that all the works of his artistic 
maturity were somber in tone. Yet his important novels were 
mainly pessimistic and critical in tone and intent. They point to- 
ward the conclusion which Basil March drew from his adventures 
in A Hazard of New Fortunes, published in 1890, only a year be- 
fore Criticism and Fiction. Ruthless materialism, March felt, was 


138-139, and the revised ed. (New York, 1940), p. 124; Vernon L. Parrington, The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism (New York, 1930), pp. 242 and 249; James D. Hart, The Ox- 
jord Companion to American Literature (New York, 1941), p. 342; Ernest Marchand, 
Frank Norris (Stanford University Press, 1942), p. 4; and Edward Wagenknecht, review 
of Booth Tarkington’s Kate Fennigate, New York Times Book Review Section, May 23, 
1943. Even Alfred Kazin, whose understanding of Howells is unusually broad and clear, 
seems embarrassed and apologetic in handling the “smiling aspects” phrase (On Native 
Grounds, New York, 1942, p. 20). 
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swallowing up American democracy until life became a matter for 
all men of “pushing and pulling, climbing and crawling, thrusting 
aside and trampling underfoot, lying, cheating, stealing . . . covered 
with blood and dirt and sin and shame .. . to a palace of our own, 
or to the poor-house, which is about the only possession we can 


claim in common with our brother-men.”* This is not optimism. 


Is there, then, a fundamental contradiction between Howells’s 
practical pessimism and the intent of the passage which contains 
the “smiling aspects” phrase? A careful reading of the context 
will, I think, show that no such contradiction really exists. Through- 
out Criticism and Fiction Howells fought for the right of modern 
realism to be heard in England and America, alternating pleas 
with attacks upon “romanticistic” literature. At the point in ques- 
tion, he had begun to examine the various types of Continental 
realism with a view toward determining their utility as models for 
the writer in English. Was it possible, he asked, to write the Rus- 
sian novel in America? The answer was negative: 


It is one of the reflections suggested by Dostoievsky’s [sic] novel, The 
Crime and Punishment [sic], that whoever struck a note so profoundly 
tragic in American fiction would do a false and mistaken thing. .. . 
Whatever their deserts, very few American novelists have been led out to 
be shot, or finally exiled to the rigors of a winter at Duluth; and in a land 
where journeyman carpenters and plumbers strike for four dollars a day 
the sum of hunger and cold is comparatively small, and the wrong from 
class to class has been almost inappreciable, though this is changing for 
the worse. Our novelists, therefore, concern themselves with the more 
smiling aspects of life, which are the more American, and seek the uni- 
versal in the individual rather than the social interests. It is worth while, 
even at the risk of being called commonplace, to be true to our well-to-do 
actualities.° 

2 A Hazard of New Fortunes (Library ed., New York, 1910), p. 507. The best treat- 
ment of the development of social protest in Howells's mind is to be found in W. F. Tay- 
lor, The Economic Novel in America (University of North Carolina Press, 1942), pp. 
214-243. 

3 Criticism and Fiction, p. 252. Whether it shows influence or merely coinciding 
thought, Robert Frost's question, 

“How are we to write 
The Russian novel in America 
As long as life goes on so unterribly?” 


gives Howells a strong and penetrating ally on this point. See “New Hampshire,” Col- 
lected Poems of Robert Frost (New York, 1942), p. 207. 
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The purpose here is to compare. That the aspects of American 
life were not absolutely and universally smiling, Howells testified 
in his novels. But he felt forced to recognize that, as against con- 
ditions in Czarist Russia,* our well-to-do actualities did not warrant 
equal gloom. The whole plea of Criticism and Fiction was for 
“the truthful treatment of material.”* For an American to adopt 
the Russian mood would be to succumb like any dime-novelist to 
“the love of the passionate and the heroic” which “is such a crude 
and unwholesome thing, so deaf and blind to all the most delicate 
and important facts of art and life, so insensible to the subtle values 
in either,” and against which the whole of Criticism and Fiction 
was an ardent tract. 

The famous passage concerning the “smiling aspects of life” was 
not, then, a counsel of namby-pamby optimism to novelists. It had 
a direct and limited meaning designed to warn American writers 
away from a false and artificial injection of Russian effects into their 
work. Howells meant it for artistic, not social criticism. As his 
own novels, critical articles,” poems, correspondence, and acts such 
as the defense of the Chicago Anarchists all show, he was pro- 
foundly concerned with decidedly unsmiling aspects of American 
life in his own time and prepared to fall into pessimistic moods 
about them. In justice to the man and his mind and in justice to 
the student who would understand him and his seminal function 
in the history of recent American letters, it should no longer be 
said or implied that he was an irresponsible, even unintelligent, opti- 
mist because he once wrote of “the more smiling aspects of life, 
which are the more American.” 

* For a vivid account of the sufferings of Dostoevski to which Howells had reference, 
see A. Yarmolinsky, Dostoieusky (New York, 1934). 

5 Criticism and Fiction, p. 229. 

° This passage was deleted from the Library ed. of Criticism and Fiction, 1910, pos- 
sibly because the context attacked the “thumb-fingered” British critics who had opposed 
the doctrine of realism but with whom Howells presumably felt reconciled after receiving 
his Litt. D. Oxon. in 1904, or possibly, as Professor Clarence Gohdes pertinently suggests, 
because Howells now hoped for large English sales of his books. The quotation may be 
found, however, in the first edition of Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1891), pp. 124- 
125. 

1 Howells, of course, early championed such pessimistic realists and even naturalists as 
Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, and Hamlin Garland. See, for instance, his preface to 
Garland’s Main-Travelled Roads (Chicago, 1893); “Mr. Garland’s Books,” North American 


Review, CXCVI, 523-528 (Oct, 1912); and “Frank Norris,” ibid., CLXXV, 769-778 
(Dec., 1902). 
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AMBROSE BIERCE AND BRET HARTE 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


ARLY LETTERS of Ambrose Bierce are rare. In addition, the 

following letter offers interesting proof of Bret Harte’s influence 
upon his writing during the apprentice days in California. Apparently 
Bierce’s first short story, “The Haunted Valley,” appeared in The Over- 
land Monthly in 1871. This note? to Harte describes the genesis of “The 
Grizzly Papers,” signed “Ursus,” which Bierce contributed to this mag- 
azine in the issues of January, February, March, April, and June in this 
same year. 


[San Francisco? ] 
Sunday [1871?] 
MY DEAR HARTE: Upon reading again the stuff I showed you first, I 
am quite convinced it is as good as I can make—good in itself and for 
the mag. So Ihave re-written it (this is the fourth time, *pon honor) 
and have made some more things, also. Now, if you think the first 
things are not suitable, don’t use ’em. I have marked the margin 
of the others with a pencil. These are, in my opinion, suitable for 
a regular department; if all go in together make ’em a department 
or series of papers as you think best. In fact, I must leave the whole 
matter to your better judgment. Of course when one batch is pub- 
lished it will be easy to go on in that vein; but I must say I have 
bothered my pate about this d—d thing more than a little, trying to 
avoid, on the one hand, the Scylla of Bret-Hartism and on the other, 
the Charydis [sic] of the Town Crier. I think I have preserved an 
originality of style, but suitable subjects were the devil. Of course 
you'll cut out anything which is too frivolous in subject to be re- 
deemed by treatment, and vice versa. Cut out anything. If you 
wish, I'll make some more things to replace what you reject, as soon 
as the proofs shall indicate your taste in the matter. You must 
Christen the thing. 
Thine 


BIERCE 


And—please—don’t let the beast of a printer stick a handful of 


* This manuscript recently came to light in the pages of a copy of Volume I of the 
Overland Monthly, in the Yale Collection of American Literature. 
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comma’s into every sentence. It would kill me with vexation. 
I stick to “Ursus”; it is just the name for us. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1946 a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to 
be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 








RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
I. DISSERTATIONS on InpivipvaL AUTHORS: 


Stephen Vincent Benét: A Critical Study. Gladys Louise Maddocks 
(Texas). 

The Critical Opinions of William Dean Howells. Clifton Malone 
(Oklahoma). 


Il. Dissgrrations on Topics of a GENERAL NATURE: 


The Social Position of Women in Representative Realistic Novels, 
1870-1914. Margaret Wyman (Radcliffe, American Civilization). 

A Study of Critical Method for Teachers: A Regional Approach to 
the Plays of Five Southern Dramatists. Elizabeth Utterback 
(Columbia, Teachers College). 

The United States Magazine and Democratic Review: A Study of 
Its History, Contents, and Significance. Landon E. Fuller (North 
Carolina). 


TI]. Dissertations COMPLETED: 


American Journalism as Depicted in American Novels of the Nine- 
teenth Century. James G. Harrison (North Carolina, 1944). 

Early Alabama Publications as a Reflection of the Literary Interests 
of the State during its Frontier Period, with a Check List of Im- 
prints to 1870. Rhoda C. Ellison (North Carolina, 1944). 

A History of American Radio Drama from 1919 to 1944. Donald 
Wehr Riley (Ohio State, Speech, 1944). 

A History of the German-American Newspapers of Cincinnati before 
1860. Henry John Groen (Ohio State, German, 1944). 


IV. Orner Researcu in Procress: 


Carvel Collins (English A Dept., Harvard) is engaged in a study of 
William Trotter Porter, editor of the Spirit of the Times, and 
would appreciate hearing of any material in private hands. 

Dr. Tyrus Hillway, 258 Golden Hill Street, Bridgeport 4, Conn., in 
announcing the formation of The Melville Society, indicates two 
research objectives of the group: a Melville depository at some 
college to serve as a center for Melville research, and the editing 
of an American edition of Melville’s works. 

W. Stanley Hoole, Director of Libraries, University of Alabama, is 
preparing for publication a monograph on Simon Suggs (Johnson 
J. Hooper) the Alabama humorist. His Ante-Bellum Charleston 
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Theatre is scheduled for publication in 1945 by the University of 
Alabama Press, and his monograph Sam Slick in Texas is to be 
published in 1945 by the Naylor Press, San Antonio, Texas. 

Professor Howard Vincent, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
is preparing an edition of Herman Melville’s poems to be pub- 
lished by Packard and Company. 

Professor Carl J. Weber, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, is com- 
piling a definitive bibliography of the works of Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, to be published at the time of her centenary in 1949. 


Raymonp Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Rerorn To THE Fountains: Some Classical Sources of American Criticism. 
By John Paul Pritchard. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 
1942. 271 pp. $3.00. 

This is a study of the influence of Aristotle and Horace upon fifteen 
American writers and critics: Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Stedman, Howells, Woodberry, 
Brownell, Babbitt, More, Sherman. The author is professor of Greek and 
head of the department of Classical Languages at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College. 

The study confirms the impression of students of American letters 
that Horace, and later, Aristotle, played a large role in the formation of 
literary theories held by American writers and critics. Largely by virtue 
of the educational curriculum, Horace was familiar to most of our nine- 
teenth-century writers, beginning with Bryant, who by his fourteenth 
year had published “Translations from Horace. Lib. I. Car. XXII.” The 
first writer who really assimilated and freely used the Ars Poetica was 
Holmes, who perhaps best deserves the title of “the American Horace.” 
Of the first seven writers studied by Professor Pritchard, Emerson con- 
tains the most significant echoes of Aristotle’s Poetics. In Lowell, the 
influence of Aristotle is enlarged, and closely blended with the influence 
of Horace. The fullest influence of both classical critics appears in the 
humanist group, Brownell, Babbitt, More, and Sherman, of whom the 
middle two may be called classical scholars. 

In the conduct of his study, Professor Pritchard is well aware of the 
difficulty of imputing direct influence. As he says, Aristotle and Horace 
“have entered so deeply into the literary theories of the Renaissance and 
modern times that each author on our list could have met practically all 
the Aristotelian and Horatian ideas without having read either Aristotle 
or Horace.... There are, it is true, in our fifteen authors’ works, more 
than five hundred passages which almost certainly derive directly from 
Aristotle and Horace; but, as Irving Babbitt once pointed out, the clas- 
sical spirit is vivifying wherever it is encountered. This book is con- 
cerned then with the classical tradition, whether drawn from the sources 
or from intermediaries.” On the whole, the study of influence is carried 
out with restraint and tact. The pattern followed in the treatment of 
each author is usually as follows: what the writer knew of the Classics, 
especially of Aristotle and Horace, and what his attitude toward them 
was; influences concerning the concept, function, and methods of the 
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poet; and influences concerning the nature of poetry itself, including 
mimesis, plot, the agents, etc. 

If Mr. Pritchard has done well what he chose to do, he has, naturally, 
left many things undone. He has not thrown into relief the different 
things Aristotle and Horace meant to our authors from Bryant to Sher- 
man; he has not shown the relation of the classical influence to the series 
of movements in American literature; he has not concerned himself with 
classicism and neoclassicism in America before Bryant, even though 
“The learned writers of Colonial and Revolutionary times knew the clas- 
sical critics and what had been written in England on literary matters.” 
Again, in selecting for treatment fifteen authors, he has left untouched a 
host of others. And again, in selecting “Some” classical sources of Amer- 
ican criticism, he has avoided others, notably Plato, who should have 
been included, and Longinus, whose influence may be greater than one 
would suspect. Finally, he has not essayed the large task of bringing the 
influence of Aristotle and Horace into relation with the influence of 
classical letters as a whole, especially of Homer, the dramatists, and Ver- 
gil. Beyond this lies, in turn, a full-length study of the entire Greek 
and Roman background of American civilization, a goal which, it may 
be hoped, numerous scholars in the Classics, in American literature, in 
American art and philosophy, and in American history will be tempted 
to aim at. Toward such a goal Professor Pritchard has made a valuable 
contribution. 


Chapel Hill, N. G. Norman FOERSTER. 


WituiaM Penn, 1644-1718: A Tercentenary Estimate. By William Wistar 
Comfort. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. [x,] 
185 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Comfort’s volume on William Penn, in the “Pennsylvania 
Lives” series, has at least two claims to the attention of students of 
American literary history. It provides what is probably the fullest and 
most orderly description of Penn’s writings that is readily available and 
it attempts to weigh Penn’s effect (or, rather, the effect of Quakerism as 
that faith found social expression through his plans for Pennsylvania) 
upon American democracy. There is also a brief account of Penn’s life, 
but the great Quaker leader was such a puzzling, paradoxical individual 
that even a full-length biography—and there have been several in recent 
years—is scarcely roomy enough to bring him to life in the imagination 
of a non-Quaker reader. 

Chapters II, III, and IV, comprising about one half of Professor Com- 
fort’s book, analyze in detail the occasion and content of Penn’s numer- 
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ous literary works. A constant awareness of the relevance of Penn’s 
ideas to the problems of the present day distinguishes these chapters from 
those on similar materials in the classic biographies of Penn. 

No one would deny to Penn and to Quakerism the credit of powerful 
leadership in social reform, but it is difficult to go all the way with Pro- 
fessor Comfort when he says: “Only the curse of war remains to chal- 
lenge Penn's idealism, as it did in the eighteenth century.” If there is 
any special pleading in this book it is apparent chiefly in the final 
evaluation: 


Let us see in conclusion what Penn added to the assets of humanity. We have seen that 
he provided for government by the people through che popular election of their repre- 
sentatives; he proposed plans looking toward the substitution of arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes; he set up open courts with jures of one’s peers and 
with justice for the accused; he reformed the prison system by substituting workhouses 
for dungeons; he restricted capital punishment for the crimes of willful murder and 
treason; he provided for an affirmation as the equivalent of a legal oath; he successfully 
advocated friendly treatment of the natives instead of seeking to corrupt and exploit them; 
he respected the rights of conscience and freedom of worship, avoiding the abuse of a 
state church; he offered a plan for codperation between the American colonies; and he 
made provision for popular and practical education of his citizens (pp. 172-173). 


This has large implications, as Professor Comfort realizes, and I cannot 
feel that he had space enough to substantiate them convincingly. That 


they are debatable is doubtless adequate justification for continued re- 
evaluation of William Penn. 


University of Texas. THEODORE Hornpercer. 


Tue Western JouRNALS OF WasHINGTON Irvine. Edited and annotated 
by John Francis McDermott. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1944. 201 pp. $3.50. 

In the summer of 1832 Washington Irving, freshly returned from 
seventeen years of European residence, was invited to accompany Henry 
Leavitt Ellsworth, recently appointed a government commissioner to 
superintend the settlement of emigrant Indian tribes, on a tour of the 
Southwest. This was Irving’s first opportunity to travel in that part of 
the United States beyond the frontier, and he quickly agreed to go. Nor 
was he the only invited companion. En route to New York on the 
packet “Havre” he had met the English traveler Charles Joseph Latrobe 
and the young Swiss Count de Pourtalés, Latrobe being a combination 
chaperone and tutor to the young nobleman. Thus the group which 
actually reached the Osage country adjacent to Fort Gibson (in modern 
Oklahoma) included these four gentlemen in addition to the usual com- 
plement of soldiers and attendants. Two of the travelers besides Irving, 
it might be remarked, left accounts of the trip. 
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The actual journey began at St. Louis. From there the party went 
to Independence, Missouri, a famous embarkation point for Santa Fé 
traders, then to Harmony in western Missouri, southwest to the Boudinot 
mission in the corner of modern Kansas, south again to Fort Gibson; 
next came a round trip over the prairies in what is now central Okla- 
homa, and then the weary party journeyed back along the Arkansas 
River Valley to Arkansas Point and the confluence with the Mississippi. 
Thence Irving went by steamboat to New Orleans. The whole tour from 
the departure from St. Louis to the descent of the Mississippi involved 
about two and a half months (the entries in Irving’s journal begin Sep- 
tember 3, 1832, and terminate November 17). The immediate literary 
result of this trip was Irving’s well-known A Tour on the Prairies, 1835, 
a volume based on five manuscript journals of the expedition. These 
journals were published in 1919 by the Bibliophile Society of Boston 
under the editorship of William P. Trent and George S. Hellman in an 
edition of 430 copies for members only. Captain John Francis McDer- 
mott amply acknowledges his indebtedness to the earlier edition but justi- 
fies this handsome new issue by a long and careful introduction, a revised 
transcription, and elaborate annotation. 

The present text, based on a microfilm of the original manuscript 
journals, differs in a good many minor ways from the Trent-Hellman 
version. The earlier edition, to mention only a few points, spelled out 
numerals, substituted “and” for the ampersand, and frequently changed 
the paragraphing. The following parallel passages are illustrative: 





TRENT-HELLMAN 


September 4th—Tuesday. Grey morning— 
in the night steam-boat stops here and 
there where lights gleam on the wooded 
shore. Stop at Madison in Indiana—neat 
little place built of brick. 


October 3d.—Wednesday. Beautiful morn’g 
—tbreakfast scene—men round pans and 
kettles—groups of little hounds looking on 
—growling and snapping of large dogs— 
now and then yelping from a scourged cur. 
At daybreak Indian gets up—mounts his 
horse and away—Osages never eat early in 
morning when travelling—stop about ten 
or eleven for that purpose. 


MCDERMOTT 


Tuesday Sept 4. Grey morning—in the 
night steam boat stops here & there where 
lights gleam on the wooded shore. 


Stop at Madison in Indiana. Neat little 
place built of brick. 
Wednesday Oct 3. Beautiful morng— 


breakfast scene—men round pans and ket- 
tles—groups of little hounds looking on— 
growling & snapping of large dogs—now 
and then yelping from a scourged cur. 

At daybreak Indian gets up—mounts his 
horse & away-—Osages never eat early in 
morning when travelling—stop about 10 or 
11 for that purpose. 


Irving’s journals do not make easy reading, particularly because they 


are fragmentary in character, punctuated largely by dashes, and full of 
hiatuses. They resemble rather the hasty, careless sketches made by an 
artist in preparation for a large canvas, and they are of interest primarily 
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in relation to the finished work. Various passages, as the editor has 
meticulously pointed out, served later as the basis for Irving’s landscape 
descriptions or portraits in his Tour on the Prairies, but almost always 
they were amplified and highly colored. On the other hand, there is 
considerable material in the journals of which Irving made no subsequent 
use. 

Intrinsically, the journals show no great literary skill but do contain 
interesting description. In St. Louis, for example, Irving saw a famous 
Indian war chief: “Black’ Hawk. old man upwards of 70 with aquiline 
nose—finely formed head—organs of benevolence—his two sons—oldest a 
fine-looking young man—his brother in law the prophet—the little Indian 
stables.” On the actual tour Irving was often impressed by the pictur- 
esque camp scene: “Fine effect of half moon among lofty trees—fire of 
camp with guides Indians & others round it—dogs lying on grass—wag- 
gons—tents by fire light—groups of attendants lying at foot of trees & 
round fires.” Another such bivouac gave him thoughts of Robin Hood 
and his men: “Encampt of rangers in circular grove—rich bottom—high 
trees—horses tied round, feeding on corn—brook near—trees tinted with 
autumn—tinkling of bells—men making messes at fires—some shooting 
at mark with rifles—parrots flying chattering through trees.” At Mont- 
gomery’s Point Irving observed a “naked table of land with woods in 
rear—three or four disconsolate houses—negroes—half dressed—oxen— 
dogs—bear tied to stake—drinkers—boatmen.” 

There is surprisingly little purely personal comment. From the rec- 
ords left by his companions we know that Irving ate various strange 
dishes including roast skunk, crossed at least one river in a bull boat, 
and was certainly an interested spectator in various hunts. But the jour- 
nals do not reveal much of his own conduct. On the other hand, there 
is strong proof that Irving had not left his romantic outlook on the far 
side of the Atlantic. Landscapes constantly remind him of Continental 
scenes; a sharply eroded bluff suggests an old-world castle; Irving ex- 
presses romantic joy in being one of the first white men to visit a par- 
ticularly wild section of the prairie (Irving consistently spells it prarie). 
In general, his diary lacks the detailed and miscellaneous information 
characteristic of other western narratives; certainly his fellow traveler 
Latrobe has left in The Rambler in North America a more valuable 
chronicle for the historian. 

As editor Captain McDermott has done an unusually competent and 
complete job. Indeed the long introduction (over sixty pages) and the 
excessive annotation tend to dwarf the journals themselves. The editor’s 
chief contribution is his meticulous search of newspapers, contemporary 
travel accounts, gazetteers, and Congressional records to identify all the 
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persons and places in the narrative and to supply an elaborate back- 
ground. This documentation adds considerably to our understanding of 
the journey of Irving and his companions but tends to magnify unneces- 
sarily the importance of the journals. With such extensive annotation it 
is gratifying to observe relatively few errors. Occasional slips in orthog- 
raphy, such as misspellings of county (p. 19), huge (p. 57), prophet (p. 
84), senseless (p. 143), are hardly serious. 


University of Minnesota. Jonn T. FLANAGAN. 


Epwarp BeLLamy. By Arthur E. Morgan. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. xvii, 468 pp. $5.00. 


In the first published biography of Edward Bellamy—an earlier one 
by Mason Green, managing editor of the New Nation, never appeared 
in print—Arthur Morgan sheds new light on the background of Bellamy’s 
thought. The current of Bellamy’s life was so uneventful as to require 
only a few brief chapters to cover his actual biography; Mr. Morgan’s 
main contribution lies in revealing Bellamy’s development as a rebel 
against fame, injustice, religion, and social inequality. 

Bellamy was a confirmed keeper of diaries and journals, and many 
of these materials are offered here for the first time; unfortunately much 
of the information which Mason Green had collected for his own biog- 
raphy was destroyed by fire, and Bellamy’s library and manuscripts were 
scattered. From those that remain, Mr. Morgan has reconstructed the 
intellectual growth of America’s foremost Utopian, and in doing so he 
reveals Bellamy as “one of the most ranging and penetrating minds 
America has produced” (Preface, p. v). Particularly informative are the 
earlier chapters of the biography describing Bellamy’s family background, 
his life in Chicopee Falls, his trip to Europe, and his work as editorial 
writer on the New York Evening Post (1871) and as book reviewer and 
editorial writer on the Springfield Union (1872-1877). These are the 
years in which the ideas that later went into Looking Backward were 
shaped, and these earlier chapters of the biography add substantially to 
what has thus far been known about Edward Bellamy. 

And yet, with all the mass of information which Mr. Morgan has 
gathered, the answer to the fundamental question of why Bellamy, who 
had previously been a journalist and short story writer, turned to a funda- 
mental analysis of social problems is not completely clear. Mr. Morgan 
holds to the thesis that the Utopia was a logical culmination of interests 
that had been in Bellamy’s mind since his youth and is exceedingly im- 
patient with those “superficial critics” who disagree with him. Yet we 
have Bellamy’s own declaration in an article in the Nationalist for May, 
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1889, on “How I Came to Write Looking Backward”: “In undertaking 
to write Looking Backward I had, at the outset, no idea of attempting a 
serious contribution to the movement of social reform. The idea was a 
mere literary fantasy, a tale of social felicity. There was no thought of 
contriving a house which practical men might live in, but merely of hang- 
ing in mid-air far out of reach of the sordid and material world of the 
present, a cloud-palace for an ideal humanity.” Four years later Bellamy 
wrote in the Ladies’ Home Journal explaining that the book had always 
been in his mind and that the only wonder was that he had not written 
it before. Which of these two explanations is to be believed is open to 
question, but to this reviewer the account in the Nationalist stating that 
Bellamy had no idea of attempting a serious contribution to the move- 
ment of social reform seems difficult to explain away, and the account in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, written four years later, sounds very much 
like rationalizing. 

It is in the realm of interpretation that scholars will differ with Mr. 
Morgan. He seems imbued with the idea that literary men have been 
unable to understand Edward Bellamy. For instance, in commenting 
on William Morris’s unflattering estimate of Looking Backward, the 
biographer comments: “Such misappraisal . . . is typical of the inability 
of the literary and aesthetic world to understand Edward Bellamy. For 
half a century the reputation of the author of Looking Backward has 
been under a cloud . . . because he had a fullness and universality of 
personality which the aesthetic literary man seems constitutionally unable 
to understand” (p. g0). This reviewer knows of no cloud that Bellamy 
has been under nor is there conclusive evidence to show that aesthetic 
literary men have been constitutionally unable to understand such person- 
alities, especially when we consider the comment of William Dean How- 
ells in the Atlantic Monthly for August, 1898, that “one cannot acquaint 
one’s self with his merely artistic work, and not be sensible that in Ed- 
ward Bellamy we were rich in a romantic imagination surpassed only 
by that of Hawthorne.” 

That Bellamy was one of the major figures in the development of 
social consciousness in America is not to be denied; that he was “almost 
a modern Leonardo da Vinci” (p. viii) hardly seems substantiated by the 
evidence presented in this biography. Mr. Morgan makes other such 
claims for his subject which likewise seem unwarranted; for instance, 
that “had that field [the nature of personality] continued to be his domi- 
nant life interest, his insight, his sanity, and his objectiveness might have 
made his work even more significant than that of Freud” (p. vi). 

One of the basic faults of Mr. Morgan’s biography is his tendency to 
use Bellamy as a vehicle for his own ideas. We could spare his observa- 
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tions on ancient Peru and his rather naive judgments on literature such 
as “one of the greatest works of Thomas Carlyle is his spiritual autobi- 
ography, Sartor Resartus” (p. xvi), or “Did Shelley or Wordsworth ever 
put more seeing into their words than did Bellamy when he wrote of 
‘the sunset forever glowing over the rim of the rolling earth’” (p. 157); 
or such truisms as “There are wide variations in the habits of different 
trees and plants” (p. 133), or “It is a very common occurrence for young 
persons who have lived in great intimacy with their parents, and ex- 
ceptionally under their influence, to turn strongly against them, some- 
times with bitter resentment and a feeling of hatred” (p. 81). But it is 
difficult to understand why Mr. Morgan chose to insert so much irrelevant 
material and such exhaustive quotation from the notebooks and journals, 
while at the same time he relegates the really important matter contained 
in Plagiarism in Utopia (Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1944) to a separate 
pamphlet. 

As a whole the biography is uneven, repetitious, and—in places— 
poorly written. It is to be hoped that subsequent editions will eliminate 
errors such as “to detract Edward’s attention” (p. 20), “Only a careful 
study of Looking Backward and Equality disclose the rare qualities of 
creative imagination which they express” (p. 412), and “Having gath- 
ered from his journals and newspaper editorials and reviews these frag- 
ments of his mind on the subject of writing, it may be interesting to 
note...” (p. 193). American scholarship owes Mr. Morgan a debt for 
the thorough spade work he has done; the final evaluation of Bellamy 
will lean heavily on his labors. 


Case School of Applied Science. Rosert L. Suurrer. 


Lasr Poems ofr Anna Hempsreap Brancu. Edited, and with a Foreword 

by Ridgely Torrence. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1944. xii, 

71 pp. $2.00. 

Miss Branch’s Last Poems is a slender volume, chiefly lyrical, com- 
posed of gleanings from the manuscripts left by the poet at her death 
in 1937. The volume will neither increase nor diminish the poet’s repu- 
tation. Since the bulk of her work appeared in three volumes between 
1900 and 1910, it may not be too early to consider her position among 
American poets. Certainly this posthumous volume of Last Poems, 
apart from the background of Miss Branch’s complete’ works, has little 
significance. 

Her work, as a whole, seems destined to be of interest chiefly to the 
historian. To the latter she is memorable as a pioneer of the modern 
temper in poetry, while the general reader may now prefer the works 
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of later poets who have surpassed her in the same form of expression. 
Her decade still acknowledged Victorian masters, while Moody and Rob- 
inson were neglected; it honored light versifiers and writers of social 
verse, but it paid little attention to the recent, belated publication of 
Emily Dickinson. 

Although Anna Branch seldom accomplished them, her objectives, 
like those of Robinson or Moody, were quite different from those of the 
majority of poets in her generation. Essentially her interest lay in 
analysis: in the analysis of ideas, of states of emotion, of experience. In 
her manner she resembles Edna Millay, although the comparison at once 
eclipses her. One misses the fluent craftsmanship and lyric felicity of 
the later poet, and that fine fever of revolt which made Miss Millay’s 
work so exciting, at least to her own generation. Similarly, the meta- 
physical expression of Anna Branch wanes by comparison with the poetry 
of her contemporary, Louise Guiney, or with the slightly later work of 
Elinor Wylie. The more radical characteristics of Anna Branch, of 
course, were also distinguishing attributes of the poetry which Moody 
and Robinson lavished on a thankless generation. Frost, born the same 
year as Miss Branch, possessed similar qualities in abundance, but he got 
no hearing until 1913. In short, one feels that Anna Branch belongs by 
temperament among the poets who appeared after 1910, although, un- 
like Moody, Robinson, or Louise Guiney, she had not the power to hold 
her own beside them. 

Her narratives and especially her ballads are in general more suc- 
cessful than her lyrics. Miss Branch had particular success with a sort 
of Pre-Raphaelite symbolism. A familiar example is “The Thought of 
the Little Brother,” in which a boy neophyte of a religious order wrestles 
in a childish way with his love for a little girl who has been his play- 
mate. “The Riders,” in the same mood, suffers by comparison with 
Davidson’s “The Ballad of a Nun.” One of the most popular of Miss 
Branch’s narratives was “The Warrior Maid,” concerning the Amazonian 
rider who was stricken by love at seeing, beneath her horses feet, the 
beautiful boy’s face of the enemy whom she had just slain. Even these, 
the best of Miss Branch’s narratives, are marred by her characteristic 
weaknesses. Although many passages show austerity of thought and fine 
control, she was unable to sustain this level, and lapsed frequently into 
sentiment, triteness, stereotyped character or incident, and overdramatiza- 
tion. The lyrics, as a whole, are disappointing. Those shortcomings in 
craftsmanship which marred her narratives were wholly ruinous when 
they appeared in the lyrics. This was especially true of her want of 
economy. No lyric can be too long and still live. 

In the present volume, Last Poems, three of the five narratives are 
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negligible, if their publication is not actually a disservice. “Six Years 
Old, Going to a Lady’s,” is, however, a remarkable poem, in which 
two sophisticated lovers for a moment recapture their childhood. An- 
other narrative, “Like John Upon the Rock,” is as bold and stark as an 
American primitive, in its picture of the itinerant evangelist with a 
megaphone, who has “walked from Idaho” to Connecticut “to save the 
souls of men.” “The Printer,” and “Mathematics or the Gift of 
Tongues” are Miss Branch’s most successful metaphysical lyrics. “The 
Printer” clarifies a conception of relationship between living thoughts and 
printed words. “Mathematics” is a powerful expression of the modern 
concept of mathematics as the revelation to man of the absolute order 
of truth and beauty in the universal mind of God. One realizes that 
Anna Branch did not have the ability of Edna Millay to express this 
conception within the disciplined limits of a sonnet like “Euclid Alone 
Has Looked on Beauty Bare.” 

More serious than her failure ever to gain mastery of her craft, how- 
ever, was the inability of Anna Branch to effect some essential under- 
standing with life. Even small-scope poets, when they continue to im- 
press us—like Lizette Reese, or Louise Guiney, or Ralph Hodgson—will 
be found to have grasped some fundamental harmony or disharmony 
between themselves and the universe, which gives consistency to their 
expression of life. Anna Branch’s poetry, in this respect, is disturbing. 
An individual poem, here and there, may satisfy the reader, while her 
poetry, as a whole, leaves him at sixes and sevens. She raises vast ques- 
tions, but has no answers, half answers, or answers that cancel each other 
out. If this happened because she lived in an age of transition, it cer- 
tainly was not so of Moody, Robinson, Frost or Miss Reese, in the same 
period. It remains the principal reason for Anna Branch’s failure to sur- 
vive as a poet, however interesting she may be to the historian of 
literature. 

University of Pennsylvania. ScuLLeEY BRADLEY. 


Rounpup Time: A Collection of Southwestern Writing. Edited by 
George Sessions Perry. New York: Whittlesey House. 1943. 384 pp. 
$3.00. 

Wesrern Wors: A Dictionary of the Range, Cow Camp and Trail. By 
Ramon F. Adams. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1944. 
182 pp. $3.00. 

It is something of a coincidence when both an anthology of regional 
literature and a dictionary of regional terms come from the presses within 

a few months, and the reviewer’s opportunity seems made to order. 
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Roundup Time, the collection by George Sessions Perry, defines itself as 
“Southwestern writing,” and the collection by Ramon Adams is described 
as “Western words,” so that an examination of the contents of the two 
books should disclose something of the state of both letters and speech in 
a distinctive region of American expression. 

The words in which Mr, Adams is interested are terms from the 
vocabulary of the western cowman, the lexicon used by the cowboy in 
his native haunts. This range vernacular, pungent and picturesque, is 
the parlance for a number of the stories in Roundup Time. One of the 
best selections employing “western words” is also one of the earliest writ- 
ten in the collection. It is O. Henry’s “The Pimienta Pancackes,”. dated 
1904. This story has all the art of the later O. Henry without some of 
his later faults. The convincing details of scene and situation, the amus- 
ing exaggeration in dialogue, the carefully concealed preparation of 
elements in plot which lead to the surprise at the end—these are fully 
represented in the story of Jud Odom, cook of the Triangle O, who lost 
his sweetheart over a recipe for pancakes. His rival for the hand of 
Miss Willella Learight was a sandy-haired, pink-eyed “snoozer,” or sheep 
man. When the cowboy, Jud, pointed out that Mr. Jackson Bird, the 
“snoozer,” had acquired the bad habit of riding with a certain young 
lady over at Pimienta, the sheep man disavowed all romantic impulses 
in favor of his one and solitary interest in Miss Willella’s pancakes and 
especially the recipe, which she guarded like the rarest of secrets, Put 
off guard, Jud only had to woo the lady at his leisure, and incidentally 
to accommodate the “snoozer” by obtaining the recipe. Miss Willella, 
however, was always charming except on the subject of pancakes. One 
day when Jud galloped over to Pimienta with a fine bunch of blue ver- 
benas, Willella’s Uncle Emsley looked at him with one eye shut and 
said, “Haven’t ye heard the news? Willella and Jackson Bird was mar- 
ried in Palestine yesterday.” “Then,” said Jud in a kind of a yell, “what 
was all this zizaparoola he gives me about pancakes? ‘Tell me that?” 
At the point of a pistol, Uncle Emsley explained that the “snoozer” told 
them that whenever Jud got to talking about pancakes he remembered 
a cowboy who hit him over the head: with a frying pan full of flapjacks. 
It was no wonder Willella always jumped off the piano stool and Uncle 
Emsley went for a pitcher of water when Jud mentioned flapjacks. There 
wasn’t any famous recipe and Miss Willella never made a pancake in 
her life. 

I put Western Words to the test after reading O. Henry. Sure enough, 
“snoozer” was in Adams’s lexicon—‘‘a contemptuous name for the sheep- 
man, for in the cowman’s opinion he does nothing but sleep.” The test 
verified collector Adams’s statement that he had been riding herd over 
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the lingo of the cowboy for nearly twenty years. “Zizaparoola” did not 
show up as standard, however, and must be assigned to the particular 
lexicon of O., Henry. If your curiosity leads you to wonder what a 
“blue-belly” is or a “necktie social,” and if you think it important to 
distinguish between an “Arizona nightingale” and a “desert canary,” the 
volume by Mr. Adams is a safe guide. 

Beginning with O. Henry, Mr. Perry’s collection is heavily weighted 
to the Texas side of the Southwestern range: twenty-two of the thirty- 
three literary items are by Texas contributors, with New Mexico repre- 
sented by four, Oklahoma by three, Arizona by two, California and New 
York each making a single contribution to the roundup. Literary excel- 
lence of course makes no concession to territorial lines, but Mr. Perry, 
disavowing any particular regional creed, might still be accused of 
riding between Texas line-camps when he rounded up this herd of 
contributors. 

The most distinguished writing in the book comes from the pens of 
O. Henry, Katherine Anne Porter, Conrad Richter, Oliver La Farge, 
John Steinbeck (who might be called a maverick in this group), Paul 
Horgan, Stanley Vestal, John W. Thomason, Edwin Lanham, J. Frank 
Dobie, and the editor himself, whose selection is taken from Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand, winner of the National Booksellers Award in 
1941. “Maria Concepcion” by Katherine Anne Porter will rank among 
the great short stories of America, and the touch of Conrad Richter is 
sure in its knowledge of the pioneer’s life. “The River of Blood” by 
Lanham offers interesting parallels to Richter’s “Early Marriage,” for 
both have scenes describing hazards of frontier travel, getting wagons 
across treacherous streams, and escaping the menace of Indians. Of the 
more documentary type of reports in the volume, “Belle Star: A Prairie 
Amazon” by Duncan Aikman and “The Galveston Storm” by Sam 
Acheson bring to life the stark aspects of nature, both human and 
elemental, in the Southwest. 

Mr. Perry’s writers show the Southwest from early days to the pres- 
ent. In the section called “Criticism” are essays by Joseph A. Brandt, 
John W. Rogers, Rebecca W. Smith, and Henry Nash Smith surveying 
the universities, drama, fiction, and the cultural amalgam in general. 
Roundup Time is an anthology prepared with editorial enthusiasm and 
an eye to reader interest. 

University of New Mexico. T. M. Pearce. 
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Naturalism AND THE Human Spirrr. Edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. x, 397 pp. $4.50. 


In this book “naturalism,” as a philosophy, is basically characterized 
by belief in “the universal applicability of the experimental method” (p. 
242); and the fifteen chapters, each by a different author, are engaged in 
trying to show the service of a naturalistic approach to problems pressing 
on the “human spirit.” John Dewey sets the sights in the first essay, 
saying “the most pressing problem . . . of naturalism at the present time 
is to work out on the basis of available evidence a naturalistic interpre- 
tation of the things and events designated by words that now exert.almost 
complete control of psychological and societal inquiry and report” (p. 4). 
And Harold A. Larrabee closes his chapter on “Naturalism in America” 
in similar vein: “Meanwhile, from the dark shadows of the Orient and 
Occident alike, the forms of new irrationalist oppressors have come forth 
to do battle for the privilege of shaping the future of mankind,” and if 
we are to do service, our own “ideals must be given a firmer intellectual 
foundation than heretofore . . .” (p. 353). 

In this spirit, the book contains chapters, among others, on naturalism 
and religion (Sterling P. Lamprecht), democracy (Sidney Hook), ethical 
theory (Abraham Edel), sociological analysis of knowledge (Thelma Z. 
Lavine), and the aesthetic transaction (Eliseo Vivas). 

The literary student should note that the essence of naturalism evi- 
denced in this book is not pessimistic determinism. The experimental 
or scientific method is urged as the way toward achieving a better world. 
The literary naturalists who follow the spirit of the book will treat their 
characters as persons subject to inevitable laws of cause and effect, but 
they will not hold to pessimistic determinism. The hope of a world made 
better by man’s knowledge and his conscious endeavors ‘is not only al- 
lowed them, but is implicitly the moving force behind their labors. In 
following this course they will be pursuing the spirit of Zola, and, in- 
deed, the spirit of most of our better naturalists. 

To students of American literary history, the most relevant chapter 
may be Professor Larrabee’s, tracing briefly the conflicting naturalistic 
and idealistic trends as they opposed each other from Colonial days to 
the present. This essay treats of the aggressively antinaturalistic spirit 
of Colonial New England, tempered by an increasingly materialistic 
economy, the comparative freedom of natural science from oppressive 
dogmas, the temporary rise of deism and rationalism in the period of the 
Revolution, the power of romantic idealism during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and the rise of pragmatism and naturalism from the 
beginning of the machine age. 

Western Reserve University. Lyon N. RicHarpson. 
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A Hisrory oF Variery-VauDEVILLE IN SEATTLE FROM THE BEGINNING TO 
1914. By Eugene Clinton Elliott. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. 1944. viii, 85 pp. 


This booklet is the first of a projected series of University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Drama under the editorship of Glenn Hughes. 
The series gets off to a good start. Instead of making his history chiefly 
a running account of all the vaudeville performances known to Seattle 
during a period of sixty-two years—an effective way of putting the reader 
to sleep—Mr. Elliott has relegated that information to the appendix and 
and has broadly sketched the evolution of vaudeville from simple one- 
man shows to the costly exhibitions the city enjoyed when it became an 
important link in the Western circuits, and has briefly recorded the vir- 
tual demise of the art under a combined attack of bad management and 
the movies. This story Mr. Elliottt has elaborated by reporting the rise 
and the competition (sometimes gaudy) of the various theaters, by 
sketching some of the picturesque personalities concerned, and by touch- 
ing upon the dubious moral conditions that at times prevailed in the 
vaudeville houses and that brought down the wrath of the reforming 
element. The author’s breezy style adds to the liveliness of the record. 


It is to be hoped that the example of Washington may further the 
tendency, already manifesting itself in some universities, of studying local 
theatrical history and publishing the findings. A nationwide program of 
such work would eventually provide the basis for an authentic history of 
the American stage. 


New Jersey College for Women. Orar SuMNER Coan. 


Tue Way Our Propre Liven: An Intimate American History. By W. E. 
Woodward. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Illustrated. 
1944. 402 pp. $3.95. 

By selecting eleven unconnected episodes ranging in date from 1652 
to 1908, Mr. Woodward has prepared an attractive panorama of Amer- 
ican social history. His experience as a novelist enables him to construct 
credible scenes from everyday life, and the researches upon which his 
biographies and 4 New American History were based have equipped 
him to introducė a considerable quantity of interesting detail. After two 
episodes laid in Colonial New England, the author moves southward to 
describe the life of a Virginia planter in the early eighteeenth century, 
and New York and Philadelphia on the eve of the Revolution. Next 
comes a chapter devoted to Augusta, Georgia, in 1807, and the reader is 
then introduced to the Middle West by being invited to accompany Mrs. 
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Susan Pettigrew from New York to Cincinnati in 1836 by railroad, canal 
boat, and river steamboat. The adventures of a fictitious party of young 
Tennesseans who made the overland trip in 1849 convey some idea of 
the early Far West. The last three episodes deal with Chicago in the 
era of the great fire; Graniteville, South Carolina, in the 1880’s, when the 
author was a child there; and the New York of 1908. 

Mr. Woodward’s information is in the main accurate, although he 
has nothing new to add to the picture of the American past contained 
in standard histories. The charming autobiographical section on Gran- 
iteville is quite the best of the group; but most of the writing is easy 
and interesting. The least successful aspect of Mr. Woodward's presen- 
tation of history through the techniques of fiction is his handling of 
dialogue and letters. His linguistic knowledge is uncertain, and in his 
effort to make our great-grandfathers speak colloquially he sometimes 
ascribes to them anachronistic idioms. 


University of Texas. Henry Nass Smita, 


BRIEF MENTION 


A Hisrory of American Lire. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox. New York: The Macmillan Company. [1945.] 
12 Vols. $30.00. 


The most elaborate, and the best, social history of the United States is 
at last complete. In this fact all literary students may well rejoice, for 
the twelve volumes of this work present the kind of secular history which 
most nearly touches their own specialty—the history of manners, dress, 
amusements, painting, architecture, journalism, business, and the other 
infinitely varied phases of more average human life in America. The 
series is already well known to specialists in American literature, and 
most of the individual volumes in it have been reviewed in these pages 
at the time of their first appearance. 

The volumes are here listed in order: I, The Coming of the White 
Man, by Herbert I. Priestley; II, The First Americans, by Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker; III, Provincial Society, by James T. Adams; IV, The Rev- 
olutionary Generation, by Evarts B. Greene; V, The Completion of 
Independence, by John Allen Krout and Dixon R. Fox; VI, The Rise of 
the Common Man, by Carl R. Fish; VH, The Irrepressible Conflict, by 
Arthur C. Cole; VIII, The Emergence of Modern America, by Allan 
Nevins; IX, The Nationalizing of Business, by Ida M. Tarbell; X, The 
Rise of the City, by Arthur M. Schlesinger; XI, The Quest for Social 
Justice, by Harold U. Faulkner; XII, The Great Crusade and After, by 
Preston W. Slosson. 

Of these probably the volumes by Fish, Nevins, and Schlesinger con- 
tain the largest proportion of discussion of literature in the general sense 
of that word, but the entire set is an essential tool to the researcher or 
the teacher whose subject deals with any province of our intellectual 
history. 

C.G. 


Dicrionary or Worip Lirerature: Criticism Forms Technique. Ed- 
ited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: The Philosophical Library. 
[1943.] xv, 633 pp. $7.50. 

Prepared with the collaboration of almost three hundred authorities, 
this dictionary presents a valuable aid for the literary critic as well as the 
historian. Many short definitions or explanations appear of words like 
asyndeton, cadence, drop-scene, and fescennine verse, and there are also 
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short essays on such topics as sentimental fiction, stage directions, me- 
dieval drama, and imagination. A special, and most valuable, element 
is a series of outlines of the history of criticism in various European and 
Oriental countries and in the United States. The quality of the entries 
varies, the proofreading is not above reproach, and the editing of the 
products of the individual contributors seems occasionally awkward, but 
this work offers much information which can be obtained in no other 
handbook. Among the contributors on American topics are J. Donald 
Adams, Cleanth Brooks, Herbert Brown, Henry S. Canby, Harry H. 
Clark, Louise Pound, and Allen Tate. 
C. G. 


AMERICA IN Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels that Interpret Aspects 
of Life in the United States. Revised Edition. By Otis W. Coan and 
Richard G. Lillard. Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 
[1945.] vi, 162 pp. $1.75. 

The present edition is much larger than the preceding one and offers 
a ready means of finding the titles of novels, especially recent ones, deal- 
ing with the various geographical areas of the country, with the Negro, 
the Indian, city life, business, modern war, the leisure class, etc. 

C.G. 


A Suorr Hisrory or tae Unrrep Srares. By Allan Nevins and Henry 
Steele Commager. New York: The Modern Library. [1945.] xi, 528 
pp- $.95. 

This ably written and well conceived little volume now contains an 

additional chapter which brings the history up to the summer of 1944. 

C.G. 


Tue SeLecren Worx or Tom Pame. Edited by Howard Fast. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. [1945.] xiii, 338 pp. $3.50. 


In addition to selections from Paine’s works, an Introduction and an 


“estimate” are included. 
C.G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), 
Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane University), John C. Gerber (University 
of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens University), Ima H. Herron 
(Southern Methodist University), John Jaques (Columbia University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Leland 
Stanford University), J. H. Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. 
Shurter (Case School of Applied Science), Herman E. Spivey (Univer- 
sity of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. 
Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore Zunder (Brooklyn College), 
and Lewis Leary, chairman (Duke University). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the November, 1945, issue 
of American Literature may be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
Committee, Herbert Brown, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Franxuin, Benyamin] Read, Conyers. “Benjamin Franklin, It Seems, 
Was No Idealist.” Chri. Sct. Mon., XXXVII, 6 (Feb. 27, 1945). 

Franklin’s attitude toward the English. 

[Parne, THomas] Fast, Howard. “Who Was Tom Paine?” New Masses, 
LIV, 23-24 (Feb. 27, 1945). 

An abridgment of the introduction to the Collected Works of 
Tom Paine. 

[Penn, Witam] Gray, Elizabeth J. “Penn and the Poets.” Friend, 
CXVIII, 133-135 (Oct. 26, 1944). 

Penn judged the value of poets on their subject matter. He found 
Abraham Cowley the most congenial, especially his attitude to free- 
dom. Quotations and paraphrases from Cowley’s work appear fre- 
quently in Penn’s writings. 

Boys, Richard C. “The English Poetical Miscellany in Colonial Amer- 
ica.” Studies in Philology, XLII, 114-130 (Jan., 1945). 

An annotated list of English miscellanies in American libraries, to- 
gether with critical notes on the reception of poetic miscellanies in 
the American colonies. 
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Tolles, Frederick B. “Quietism Versus Enthusiasm.” Penna. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., LXIX, 26-49 (Jan., 1945). l 
Attitude of the Philadelphia Quakers toward George Whitefield 
and the Great Awakening. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Cooprr, James Fenimore] Goggio, Emilio. “The Italy of James Feni- 
more Cooper.” Mod. Lang. Jour., XXIX, 66-71 (Jan., 1945). 

Cooper’s fondness for Italy, and traces of his Italian sojourn in 
The Wing-and-Wing and The Water Witch. 

Snell, George. “The Shaper of American Romance.” Yale Rev. 
XXXIV, 482-494 (Spring, 1945). ' 

Of all the shapers of American romance, Cooper alone entered 
that realm of the creative imagination in which a whole people un- 
consciously owns a small share. 

[Dana, Ricnaro Henry] Hoyt, William D., Jr. “Richard Henry Dana 
and the Lecture System, 1841.” New Eng. Quar, XVIII, 93-96 
(March, 1945). 

A protest against the methods used in arranging public lectures 
in the early years of the lyceum movement. 

[Emerson, RatpH Waro] Blair, Walter, and Faust, Clarence. “Emer- 
son’s Literary Method.” Mod. Phil., XLII, 79-95 (Nov., 1944). 

Emerson’s conception of his task as essayist and poet grew out of 
his study of Plato’s Republic. “He was bound, as he saw it, to treat 
any subject in such a way as to relate it both to that which was above 
it and to that which was below it in the scale of being represented 
by the twice-bisected line.” 

[HawrHorne, NATHANIEL] Goldstein, J. S. “The Literary Source of 
Hawthorne’s Fanshawe.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LX, 1-8 (Jan., 1945). 

The large number of parallels in both characterization and inci- 
dent would make it seem a logical conclusion that Charles Robert 
Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer furnished the outline for the plot 
and the major characters of Fanshawe. l 

Schubert, Leland. “Hawthorne Used the Melodic Rhythm of Repeti- 
tion.” Chri. Sci. Mon., XXXVI, 6 (March 15, 1945). 

An excerpt from Schuberts Hawthorne, the Artist: Fine Art De- 
vices in Fiction, in which the author examines Hawthorne’s use of 
the rhythm of motifs. 

Stewart, Randall. “Recollections of Hawthorne by His Sister Eliza- 

beth.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 316-331 (Jan., 1945). 
Elizabeth Hawthorne’s letters to James T. Fields reveal that Haw- 
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thorne relied upon his sister for the selection of books from the 
Athenaeum, that he was quite “social” and a good dancer. The let- 
ters should help to reduce the amount of romantic fiction in future 
biographies of the novelist. 

[Invine, Wasuincton] Boll, Ernest. “Charles Dickens and Washington 
Irving.” Mod. Lang. Quar., V, 453-467 (Dec., 1944). 

Irving was one of Dickens’s earliest admirations, and profoundly 

influenced the British novelist’s work in his methods, attitudes, themes, 
and forms. 


McDermott, J. F. “Washington Irving Had Come Home.” Chri. Sci. 
Mon., XXXVII, 6 (Jan. 8, 1945). 

Excerpt from The Western Journals of Washington Irving. 

Pacey, W. C. D. “Washington Irving and Charles Dickens.” Amer. 
Lit., XVI, 332-339 (Jan., 1945). 

The fact that Irving’s admiration for Dickens as a writer, and the 
memory of their happy associations were outweighed by the Amer- 
ican’s desire to see his country favorably pictured to the world, indi- 
cates the strength of his patriotism. 

[Lincotn, AsraHaM] Anon. “Lincoln’s Pocket.” Friends Intelligencer, 
CII, 86-87 (Feb. 10, 1945). 

As far as may be determined, Lincoln’s pocket did not contain a 
Quaker letter from Eliza Gurney. 

[Lowett, James Russert] “Olybrius.” “A Supposedly New Poem by 
James Russell Lowell.” Notes & Queries, CLXXXVIII, 34 (Jan. 27, 
1945). 

Catalogue No. 15 of Norbert Halliwell, New York bookseller, 
prints a sonnet said to be from an original manuscript and signed by 
Lowell, entitled, “To a Friend Who Gave Me a Group of Seeds and 
Grapes after a Drawing of Diirer.” 


(Mexvittz, Herman] Hillway, Tyrus. “A Note on Melville’s Lecture 
in New Haven.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LX, 55-57 (Jan., 1945). 

Melville’s New Haven lecture, scheduled for December 30, 1857, 
was not the subject of an unfavorable editorial but “merely received 
the normal journalistic treatment of the day.” 

Pommer, Henry F. “Melville as Critic of Christianity.” Friends Intel- 
ligencer, CII, 121-123 (Feb. 24, 1945). 

Melville never dictates to a reader’s mind. He encourages an open 
independence of intellect. America’s most pessimistic major author 
reminds us that “the great despisers” are “the great adorers.” 

[Motzey, Joun Loruror] Motley, J. L. “Motley Writes Ticknor a Let- 
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ter of Appreciation.” Chri. Sci. Mon. XXXVII, 9 (March 7, 1945). 

A letter dated December 29, 1849, in which Motley thanks George 
Ticknor for a gift copy of The History of Spanish Literature. 

[Por, Encar Arran] Cardoso, Lucio. “Edgar Poe.” Revista de Instituto 
Brasil Estados Unidos, Ml, 68-76 (Sept., 1944). 

A brief biographical essay. 

Durham, Frank M. “A Possible Relationship Between Poe’s “To Helen’ 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 340-343 (Jan. 1945). 

Only in Milton are possible sources for all three epithets (“Nicéan 
barks,” “perfumed sea,” and “hyacinth hair”) found together in two 
pasages of less than 150 lines. 

[THorrau, Henry Davin] Hillway, Tyrus. “The Personality of H. D. 
Thoreau.” Coll. Eng., VI, 328-330 (March, 1945). 

Thoreau’s egotism is perhaps the key to his personality; his in- 
terest in men stemmed chiefly from his efforts to relate them to his 
transcendentalist philosophy. His genius lay in the fact that he lived 
by principle; his weakness, that his principles proved sound only when 
he lived in solitude. 

Kwiat, Joseph J. “Thoreau’s Philosophical Apprenticeship.” New Eng. 
Quar., XVIII, 51-69 (March, 1945). 

The Scottish common-sense school helped to prepare for the tran- 
sition from Locke and Paley to the idealism of the Germans and 
Coleridge. 

Leisy, Ernest E. “Thoreau and Ossian.” New Eng. Quar, XVIII, 96- 
98 (March, 1945). 

In his quotations from Ossian, Thoreau exercised his well-known 

perversity for selections which suited his particular needs. 
[Wuitman, Watt] Hume, Robert A. “Walt Whitman and the Peace.” 
Coll. Eng., V1, 313-319 (March, 1945). 

Besides its literary importance, Leaves of Grass is one of the vital 
documents of democracy stemming from Whitman’s faith, deliberate 
as well as impulsive, that the infinite universe is itself a democracy. 
Whitman teaches us to reject a peace based upon hatred, expediency, 
or nationalism; democracy is an earth-embracing principle for all 
peoples. 

Springer, Otto. “Walt Whitman and Ferdinand Freiligrath.” Amer. 
Ger. Rev., XI, 22-26, 38 (Dec., 1944). 

Freiligrath’s merit in discovering Whitman for Germany lies not 
so much in his translations from the American poet as in his theoret- 
ical appreciation of Whitman and his work. Freiligrath owed much 
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to William Michael Rossetti’s anthology, Poems by Wale Whitman 
(London, 1868). 

Trilling, Lionel. “Sermon on a Text from Whitman.” Nation, CLX, 
214-220 (Feb. 24, 1945). 

Whitman’s concern in Democratic Vistas was with the antagonism 
between the mass, the average, and what he called “personalism.” 
Nowhere did he lose his sense of identity; those who attempt to make 
him no more than the poet of the masses dwarf his greatness. 

[Wuirmier, Jonn GreenveaF] Hoxie, Elizabeth F. “Harriet Livermore: 
‘Vixen and Devotee.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 39-50 (March, 1945). 

Quite apart from her appearance in “Snow-Bound,” Harriet Liver- 
more deserves a biographical niche as an evangelist, public speaker, 
author, poet, and millenarian. 

Garcia, Othon M. “Quatro Novelistas de Romantismo Norte-Ameri- 


cano.” Revista de Instituto Brasil Estados Unidos, Il, 35-53 (Sept. 
1944). 

A critical appraisal of Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, and Mrs. 
Stowe against a background of the developing American novel. 
Sherwin, Oscar. “The Armory of God.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 70- 

82 (March, 1945). 

The Abolitionist propagandists succeeded because they conducted 
their campaigns in the spirit of a holy war. 

Smither, Nelle. “A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 
1806-1842.” La. Hist. Quar, XXVIII, 85-276 (Jan., 1945). 

Comedies, melodramas, and farces were the most popular types of 
plays in the upwards of goo productions between 1806 and 1842; 
Shakespeare was the most popular author. 

Wilson, Janet. The Early Anti-Slavery Societies.” More Books, XX, 
51-67 (Feb., 1945). ; 

The talent for publicity of William Lloyd Garrison helped to make 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society the most vocal of the state 
organizations. 

Withington, Robert. “Brother Jonathan.” Coll. Eng., VI, 200-206 (Jan. 
1945). 
The weaknesses in American life described by observers like De 
Tocqueville, Dickens, and Chasles, can be viewed with profit, if not 
with satisfaction, by present-day Americans. 


III. 1870-1900 


[Apams, Henry] Hume, Robert A. “The Style and Literary Background 
of Henry Adams: With Attention to The Education of Henry 
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Adams.” Amer. Lit, XVI, 296-315 (Jan. 1945). 

Adams’s characterization of the New England type of pre-Civil 
War statesman might be applied to his own prose: “sane and steady 
..., well-balanced, educated, and free from meanness.” 

{Axprich, Tuomas Baner] Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and the Atlantic.” Chri. Sci. Mon, XXXVII, 6 (Jan., 1945). 

Anecdotes selected from The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers 
(1919). 

[BeLLamy, Epwarp] Levi, Albert W. “Edward Bellamy: Utopian.” 
Ethics, LV, 131-144 (Jan., 1945). 

In his homespun radicalism, his love of America, his Baptist in- 
spiration, his deep affection for the country and small-town life, Bel- 
lamy was the very incarnation of the best of our American radical 
tradition. 

Morgan, Arthur E. “Diagram for a World That Might Be.” Chri. Sci. 
Mon., XXXVII, 8 (March 24, 1945). 

A note about Looking Backward taken from the preface of the 
author’s recent biography of Bellamy. 

{Cremens, SAMUEL Lancuorne] Brownell, George H. “Mark Twain 
Launches the Chicago Press Club.” Twainian, IV, 1-2 (March, 1945). 

An account of an interview with George Ade in 1937, and the story 
of Mark Twain’s part in organizing the Chicago Press Club. 

. “Mark Twain Tells of the Daring Deed of Professor Jenkins and 
His Velocipede.” Twainian, IV, 1-4 (Feb., 1945). 

A reprint of an article, presumably by Twain, from the Buffalo 
Express of August 26, 1869, and the account of the genesis of the in- 
cident upon which the essay was based. 

Clemens, Cyril. “An Incident in Mark Twain's Life.” Slant, II, 7 
(Feb., 1945). 

Twain’s letter to A. H. Tyson (Dec. 5, 1902) containing an account 
of the death of Susan Clemens and the factual basis of “Was It 
Heaven or Hell?” The letter offers evidence of Twain’s interest in 
mental telepathy. 

. “Winston Churchill and Mark Twain.” Dal. Rev., XXIV, 402- 
405 (Jan., 1945). 

Churchill’s favorites were Huckleberry Finn, Life on the Missis- 
sippi, and Roughing It. Tom and Huck “represented America” to 
the Prime Minister, who continues to pursue his hobby as a collector 
of Twain items. 

Willson, Frank C. “Mark Twain on the Old-Fashioned Spelling Bee.” 
Twainian, IV, 2-4 (March, 1945). 
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Reprint of the transcript of a speech by Twain first published early 
in 1875 in the Hartford Courant. 
[Howe.ts, Witt1aM Dean] Firkins, Oscar W. “Howells Always Found 
the Right Word.” Chri. Sci. Mon., XXXVII, 6 (Jan. 22, 1945). 
Mark Twain once declared that other men, including himself, 
sometimes found the right word; Howells always found it. 


[James, Henry] Gettman, Royal A. “Henry James’s Revision of The 
American” Amer. Lit., XVI, 279-295 (Jan., 1945). 

The changes made in The American square exactly with James’s 
general statements on the subject of revision. The alterations in dic- 
tion constantly move in the direction of the concrete and the explicit; 
no essential changes were made in the characters. 


Stevens, George. “The Return of Henry James.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVIII, 7-8, 30, 32-33 (March 3, 1945). 

What James does, in his development of “the religion of con- 
sciousness,” he does with the utmost capacity of art. No one else 
has ever done it, and there is no other way to do it. If the life-giving 
quality of characterization involves presenting individuals at (or in- 
cluding) a lower level of consciousness than James’s later characters 
have attained, that is an unavoidable misfortune the cause of which 
lies in the nature of things, and not in any incapacity of Henry 
James. 

[Keever, Lucy Error) McClintock, Helen A. “Lucy Elliot Keeler.” 
Northwest Ohio Quar., XVII, 9-37 (Jan., 1945). 

Biography of a popular writer and the local historian of the San- 
dusky, Ohio, region. 

[Tasp, Jonn Banister] Litz, Francis E. “Father Tabb: Writer of Prose.” 
Cath. World, CLX, 499-507 (March, 1945). 

Seven pieces (including one short story) which appeared in the 
Independent from Jan. 28, 1886, to Dec. 3, 1891. 

Orcutt, W. D. “From My Library Walls.” Chri. Sci. Mon, XXXVII, 
6 (Jan. 30, 1945). 

Recollectionsof the writer’s undergraduate days at Harvard, where 

he saw Lowell and other New England authors. 


IV. 1900-1945 
[AnpERson, Maxwett] Woodbridge, H. E. “Maxwell Anderson.” So. 
Atlantic Quar., XLIV, 55-68 (Jan., 1945). 
Two essays (from The Essence of Tragedy), containing Ander- 
son’s dramatic creed, may mark a turning point in the American 
theater. An analysis of Anderson’s dramatic achievement with spe- 
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cial reference to that element in tragedy which Aristotle described as 
“recognition” or “discovery.” 

[Brackmur, R. P.] West, Ray B. Jr. “An Examination of Modern 
Critics: R. P. Blackmur.” Rocky Mount. Rev., VIIL, 139-145 (Sum- 
mer, 1945). 

An analysis of Blackmur’s philosophy of criticism. 

[Exior, THomas Stearns] Campbell, Harry M. “An Examination of 
Modern Critics: T. S. Eliot.” Rocky Mount. Rev, VIII, 128-138 
(Summer, 1944). 

Eliot’s acceptance of Anglo-Catholicism has been the most im- 
portant influence in his critical thought. 

[MarkxuaM, Epwin] Harris, Lynn H. “Markham’s “The Man With the 
Hoe.” Explicator, III, Item 41 (March, 1945). 

The poet’s attitude to the peasant has three phases: revulsion, in- 
dignant pity, and optimistic expectancy. The poem is prophetic of 
the Russian Revolution and the large revolution of which the present 
war is a part. The poem has clear overtones of Shelley’s. Prometheus 
Unbound. 

[O Nen, Eucene] Carpenter, Frederic I. “The Romantic Tragedy of 
Eugene O’Neill.” Coll. Eng., VI, 250-258 (Feb., 1945). 

O’Neill’s dream of an impossible beauty beyond the horizon has 
distinguished all his writing, but it is distorted because few of his 
characters have even hoped to realize an ideal beauty. O’Neill first 
gloried in the discovery of this dream; next he denounced the ugliness 
of American reality; then he described the tragic defeat of the roman- 
tic dream in actual life; finally, clear recognition of the dream’s im- 
possibility led him to resignation and quiescence. 

Frenz, Horst. “Eugene O’Neill in France.” Books Abroad, XIX, 140- 
141 (Spring, 1944). 

O’Neill’s reception in France proves that “the French are more 
cosmopolitan in their approach to literature than in their attitude to 
the theatre.” 

. “O'Neill Collections I have Seen.” Ind. Quar. for Bookmen, II, 

27-34 (Jan., 1945). 

O'Neill collections at Yale and in New York provide essential 
material for a study of the dramatist’s foreign reputation and the 
reception of his plays abroad. 





[Ransom, Jonn Crowe] Burgum, Edwin B. “An Examination of Mod- 
ern Critics: John Crowe Ransom.” Rocky Mount. Rev., VIII, 87-93 


(Spring, 1944). 
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Puritanism, Platonism, and Science are the forces which have cor- 
rupted the values of poetry. 

[Smrru, Liuran] Smith, Lillian. “Personal History of Strange Fruit.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVIII, 9-10 (Feb. 17, 1945). 

“When people ask, ‘Is Strange Fruit a race book; is it about the 
Negro problem?’ I say, ‘I don’t think so.’ I thought of my book as 
a fable about a son in search of a mother, about a race in search of 
surcease from pain and guilt—both finding what they sought in 
death.” 7 

[SreIn, Gerrrune] Rönnebeck, Arnold. “Getrude Was Always Gig- 
gling.” Books Abroad, XIX, 3-7 (Winter, 1945). 

Anecdotes about Gertrude Stein, Picasso, and others in Paris in 
1912-1913. 

[Trurser, James} Downing, Francis. “Thurber.” Commonweal, XLI, 
518-519 (March 9, 1945). 

Thurber’s comedy lies in his “slow exploitation of a dilemma” in 
a baffling, confused, and perilous mechanical world. 

[Woxre, Tuomas] Stearns, Monroe M. “The Metaphysics of Thomas 
Wolfe.” Coll. Eng., VI, 193-199 (Jan., 1945). 

In search of a guide as a means of sublimation, Wolfe turned to 
the founders of English Romantic poetry, the metaphysicals, Words- 
worth and Coleridge. In his striving toward personal adjustment to 
the world, Wolfe passed through the stage of being an orphan-outcast 
to that of being a rebel. Complete adjustment he never attained. 


V. GENERAL 


Burgum, Edwin B. “Our Writers Are Winning Victories Too.” Coll. 
Eng., VI, 185-193 (Jan., 1945). 

Contrary to pessimistic predictions, the war has powerfully stimu- 
lated the imagination of a great number of new writers with actual 
fighting experience. Their work has been an honest description of 
the surface of events, but we may expect these young writers to 
articulate a more profound conviction of the war’s meaning. 

Cargill, Oscar. “The Laggard Art of Criticism.” Coll. Eng., VI, 243- 
250 (Feb., 1945). 

The numerous mechanical contrivances of a technological society 
have had their counterpart in the rich inventiveness of American 
poetry, drama, and fiction. Criticism alone is the laggard among the 
arts because of the abasement of American critics to the publishers. 

Chapman, Hester W. L. “Books in General.” New Statesman -and 
Nation, XXIX, 43 (Jan. 20, 1945). 
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Repeated study of the novels of Edith Wharton reveals their author 
to be a clever and self-effacing puppeteer whose gorgeous dolls, “a 
little under life-size,” entertain us for a few hours and then crumble 
into dust. 

Dobbie, E. V. K. “Bibliography: General and Historical Studies.” 
Amer. Speech, XTX, 299-301 (Dec., 1944). 

Farrar, John. “Novelists and/or Historians.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVIII, 
7-8 (Feb. 17, 1945). 

If he is minded to delve into the past, the new writer would be 
wise to write history or non-fiction and, if he must woo historical 
fiction, be sure that he is novelist first and historian afterwards. 

Frenz, Horst. “American Drama and World Drama.” Coll. Eng., VI, 
319-325 (March, 1945). 

The reception of American dramatic literature in other nations 
shows that it possesses that universal appeal which entitles it to a 
place in world drama. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “Poetry and the Second World War.” So. Atlantic 
Quar., XLIV, 42-54 (Jan., 1945). 

A survey of what some of the most significant American (and 
British) poets of this generation have been writing about the present 
war. 

_ackett, Francis. “Literary Critics.” Amer. Merc, LX, 367-374 (March, 
1945). 

“If Mr. Van Wyck Brooks stirs mere aliveness in hundreds of 
thousands” of readers, Mr. Matthiessen and the ontological critics exist 
to refine on this “aliveness.” 

Hillyer, Robert. “Modern Poetry vs. the Common Reader.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., XXVIII, 5-7 (March 24, 1945). 

In the desire to be exact and definite, a modern poet often uses 
metaphor when simile would be quite enough. Taking the strong 
pictorial nature of the metaphor into account, this preference results 
not only in obscurity but often in ludicrous effects. 

Jones, Joseph. “Bibliography of Present Day English.” Amer. Speech, 
XIX, 296-299 (Dec., 1944). 

Mencken, Henry. “American Profanity.” Amer. Speech, XIX, 241-249 
(Dec., 1944). 

Meyer, Gerard P. “Poets and Dragonflies.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVIII, 
10-11 (March 24, 1945). 

The lack of personality is a striking fact in the verse of many of 
the “recognized younger poets.” 
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Mortensen, E. “American Songs by Danish Immigrants.” Common 
Ground, V, 84-86 (Spring, 1945). 

Although they have failed to produce an outstanding poet, the 
Danish immigrants and their descendants have made available a treas- 
ury of their folk songs “in the American language.” 

Rayford, Julian L. “Our Own Gods Are Always Comic.” Amer. Merc., 
LX, 491-497 (April, 1945). 

Most Americans regard Paul Bunyan as an overgrown buffoon 
instead of according him the respect due an authetic folk god. 

. “Paul Bunyan’s Kin.” Theatre Arts, XXIX, 161-165 (March, 

1945). 

A plea for the use of American folklore in drama. 

Read, Walker A. “The Word Harvest of ’44.” Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
XXVIII, 5-7, 26-28 (March 10, 1945). 

The rich harvest of new words shows that the fountain of verbal 
creation is flowing freely. 

Redding, J. Saunders. “The Negro Author: His Publisher, His Public, 

and His Purse.” Pub. Weekly, CXLVH, 1284-1288 (March 24, 
1945). 

An account of the problems of the Negro author today and in the 

past. ; 
Riley, Thomas A. “New England Anarchism in Germany.” New Eng. 
Quar., XVIII, 25-38 (March, 1945). 
” The thinking of such “Anti-government Americans” as the Quak- 
ers, the Abolitionists, Jefferson, Emerson, and Thoreau forms the 
background of the German anarchistic movement led by John H. 
Mackay. 
Shaw, Irwin. “If You Write About the War.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
XXVIII, 5-6 (Feb. 17, 1945). 

“The art of writing, like the art of surgery, profits from war... . 
I am sorry for writers in the war, but I am sorrier for writers out 
of it.” 

Spectorsky, A. C. “The Future of Books in America.” Coll. Eng., VI, 
303-310 (March, 1945). 

Increased “readership” and distribution of original books and re- 
prints, books in magazine digests, radio dramatizations, the films, 
and newspaper serials have become a potent force for molding and 
controlling public opinion. If books are to play “a meaningful part” 
in the future, teachers must have a base of knowledge of books both 
as “a big business” and as a source of artistic value. 
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Sylvester, Harry. “A Note on Criticism.” Commonweal, XLI, 562-564 
(March 23, 1945). 

A condemnation of many contemporary Catholic reviews and re- 
viewers for confusing censorship on moral grounds with literary 
criticism. 

Tate, Allen. “The New Provincialism.” Va. Quar. Rev., XXI, 262-272 
(Spring, 1945). 

Mere regionalism is not enough, for it is a by-product of nation- 
alism. Neither regionalism nor nationalism is informed enough to 
support a mature literature. 

Wells, Henry W. “The Awakening in Canadian Poetry.” New Eng. 
Quar., XVIII, 3-24 (March, 1945). 

Canadian poetry is happily situated to receive the literary influences 
from England, France, and the United States. Canadian poets— 
objective rather than isolated—look with impartiality on the achieve- 
ments of their three outstanding cultural and political allies. 


PRUFROCK AND RASKOLNIKOV 


JOHN C. POPE 
Yale University 


T IS NOW over thirty years since J. Alfred Prufrock entered 

the literary world. He has become so familiar a figure that he 
can travel without credentials. Nobody asks where he came from. 
Yet it is misleading to set him down as one of Eliot’s amusing and 
innocuous “observations,” the abject little man hiding a sensitive 
soul behind the brassy respectability of a morning coat and a calling- 
card name. Out of his divided personality come suggestions of 
something latently revolutionary, even anarchic. What does he 
mean by saying that “there will be time to murder and create”? 
Why does he consider “disturbing the universe” or likening him- 
self for a fleeting instant to Hamlet? The truth is, I think, that he 
has had a dark and disreputable past, or, if you like, other and more 
sinister incarnations. 


“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” was published in Chi- 
cago in 1915, in the June number of Harriet Monroe’s Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse. Aside from some obvious misprints which sug- 
gest that the author had no opportunity to read the proofs, the text 
does not differ from that of the later editions. Eliot was at this time 
living in England, having left Harvard (as Professor Matthiessen 
reports) the previous summer on a traveling fellowship and so- 
journed in Germany until the war broke out. He had spent the 
winter reading Greek philosophy at Merton College, Oxford. Mean- 
while, on the first of October, 1914, nine months before the publica- 
tion of “Prufrock,” the Times Literary Supplement announced that 
Messrs. Heinemann of London had brought out Crime and Punish- 
ment in a new translation by Constance Garnett. This was the 
fourth volume of Mrs. Garnett’s translation of Dostoevski, which 
had begun in 1912 with The Brothers Karamazov and had already 
included The Idiot and The Possessed. The craze for Dostoevski 
in England and the United States was approaching its zenith, partly 
because of this translation, which was making much of his work 
available in English for the first time and all of it more readable, 
partly because the literary world was ripe for at least some portion 
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of his penetrating psychology, his revelation of the dark places in the 
human soul, his searching criticism of modern civilization, his half- 
mystical doctrine of redemption—and even for the unconventional 
form in which all this was presented. By the autumn of rgrq the 
outbreak of the war had intensified England’s interest in all things 
Russian, and especially, perhaps, in Dostoevski as the most illumi- 
nating exponent of the Russian soul. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, to find that Eliot was 
among the readers of the Garnett translation of Crime and Punish- 
ment at the very time, during that winter of 1914-1915, when “Pru- 
frock” was conceived. Certainly there exist between these two 
seemingly incongruous works an extraordinary number and variety 
of resemblances. Merely to observe these resemblances brings out 
much of the peculiar quality of each, and especially of “Prufrock.” 

Long before the time of “Prufrock,” in 1902, a reviewer said of 
Crime and Punishment, then available in the translation of Whishaw, 
that Dostoevski had “caught the undercurrent of stifled suffering” 
in the “withering life of cities." It would be hard to describe more 
accurately the pervasive atmosphere of Dostoevski’s Petersburg; and 
this atmosphere establishes at once a certain kinship with “Pru- 
frock.” There the “stifled suffering” belongs mainly to Prufrock 
himself, and the “withering life of cities” might better be called the 
withering life of fashionable society—the society that makes Pru- 
frock talk of measuring out his life with coffee spoons, and seek 
refuge at last among the sea-girls. But as a backdrop in the poem 
there are the i 

half-deserted streets, 
The muttering retreats 


Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels, 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells, 


and there are the “pools that stand in drains,” the “soot that falls 
from chimneys,” and 
the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows.” 
It is well to remember at this point that, according to Eliot himself, 


1 Academy, LXIII, 685 (Dec. 20, 1902). 
? Throughout this article, the- quotations from “Prufrock” follow the text of Eliots 
Collected Poems, 1909-1935, by courtesy of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
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it was Baudelaire who, “not merely in the use of imagery of the 
sordid life of a yreat metropolis, but in the elevation of such imagery 
to the first intensity, . . . created a mode of release and expression 
for other men.”* Probably Baudelaire’s example—even some of his 
feeling for cities—and certainly Eliot’s own observation played their 
part in creating these images, but the fact remains that Petersburg 
and the Boston-like city of “Prufrock” have something in common. 

Much more important is the resemblance between the protago- 
nists, Raskolnikov and Prufrock. It is not a physical resemblance, of 
course. Raskolnikov, the feverish young student, though “excep- 
tionally handsome, above the average in height, slim, well-built, 
with beautiful dark eyes and brown hair,” was always in rags. Pru- 
frock, growing old, with his bald spot and his thin arms and legs, 
can boast of little except his immaculate attire. The spiritual re- 
semblance, too, has ironic contrasts that match this physical dispar- 
ity. Yet the spiritual resemblance is striking. In the poem, Prufrock 
compares himself to Hamlet, though only to conclude that he does 
not deserve such honor. Had he mentioned Raskolnikov, he would 
have had to admit his inferiority again—but with less vigor, for the 
resemblance is stronger and the disparity less overwhelming. Ras- 
kolnikov too, whom Dostoevski often calls Schilleresque, has been 
compared to Hamlet. A reviewer in 1886 said that he had been 
aptly named the “Hamlet of the madhouse,” and two years later 
George Gissing wrote in a letter, of a stage version of Crime and 
Punishment that he had seen in Paris, “Paul Mounet played Rodion 
[Raskolnikov]; made him too much a melodramatic Hamlet.” 
All three characters are conspicuous in being “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” all three procrastinate, and all three fascinate 
us with their critical shrewdness, their imagination, and their self- 
revelation. Hamlet and Raskolnikov, however, ultimately solve 
the problems that confront them; Prufrock’s will is permanently 
atrophied. ; 

The affair of Raskolnikov is summed up by his clever adversary, 
Porfiry Petrovitch, the lawyer in charge of investigating his crime: 
“This is a fantastic, gloomy business, a modern case, an incident of 
today when the heart of man is troubled, when the phrase is quoted 


° “Baudelaire,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 341. 

* Spectator, LIX, 939 (Suppl. for July 10, 1886); and George Gissing, Letters to His 
Family (London, 1927), p. 226. Here and earlier I have been guided by Helen Muchnic’s 
study, Dostoevsky’s English Reputation (1881-1936) (Northampton, Mass., 1939). 
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that blood ‘renews, when comfort is preached as the aim of life. 
Here we have bookish dreams, a heart unhinged by theories.” (Part 
VI, Chapter II.) When we encounter Raskolnikov at the beginning 
of the story, he is creeping down the stairs “like a cat,” afraid of 
meeting his landlady, “not because he was cowardly and abject, - 
quite the contrary; but for some time past he had been in an over- 
strained irritable condition, verging on hypochondria. He had be- 
come so completely absorbed in himself, and isolated from his 
fellows that he dreaded meeting, not only his landlady, but anyone 
at all.” Having escaped from his lodgings, he walks along the 
streets, not noticing his surroundings: “From time to time, he 
would mutter something, from the habit of talking to himself.” 
Still in the first chapter, we are given a specimen or two of the 
“monologues in which he jeered at his own impotence and inde- 
cision.” His condition grows worse, if possible, as the story pro- 
ceeds. At the beginning of Part VI the first sentence reads, “A 
strange period began for Raskolnikov: it was as though a fog had 
fallen upon him and wrapped him in a dreary solitude from which 
there was no escape.” 

In the opening lines of his soliloquy, Prufrock shows unmistak- 
able signs of the same disease—carried a step farther, indeed. 


Let us go then, you and J, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table. 


His isolation has gone so far that he not only talks to himself, but 
divides himself into two persons, “you and I,” as if in compensation 
for the lack of company. (There is a paragraph in the fourth chap- 
ter in which Raskolnikov addresses himself as “you,” but only as a 
means of upbraiding himself—there is not this uncanny sociability 
of Prufrock.) And in comparing the foggy evening, which is de- 
veloped later in conjunction with the cat as one of the main symbols 
of the poem, to a “patient etherized upon a table,” Prufrock is 
plainly describing his own half-paralyzed, fogbound condition. 

In both Raskolnikov and Prufrock this morbid condition is asso- 
ciated with actions they do not like to contemplate. At first Ras- 
kolnikov is trying to decide whether or not to murder “the old 
pawnbroker-woman” whom he has selected as his appropriate victim. 
That is why he jeers at himself for his “impotence and indecision,” 
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as in the following passage, where his condition expresses itself in 
his reluctance to name the deed: 


“It would be interesting to know what it is men are most afraid of. 
Taking a new step, uttering a new word is what they fear most... . 
But I am talking too much. It’s because I chatter that I do nothing... . 
Why am I going there now? Am I capable of that? Is that serious? It 


is not serious at all. It’s simply a fantasy to amuse myself; a plaything!” 
(Chapter I) 


He is going to the pawnbroker’s house, not to commit the deed, but 
simply to rehearse it. After the rehearsal he is seized with a terrible 
revulsion and thinks he will give up all thought of the murder; 
but he is led back to it by a series of tantalizing incidents that seem 
to prompt him to it. As his torment increases, we catch another 
glimpse of his mind: 


Anyway he must decide on something, or else. . . . “Or throw up life 
altogether!” he cried suddenly, in a frenzy—‘“accept one’s lot humbly as 
it is, once for all and stifle everything in oneself, giving up all claim to 
activity, life and love!” (Chapter IV) 


It is Prufrock, not Raskolnikov, who gives up all claim to these 
things, and Raskolnikov will discover that he was wrong to look 
at the situation in this way; but the torment of indecision, so plainly 
marked in this passage, reappears later, when the problem is con- 
fession rather than murder, and a failure to act will indeed involve 
“throwing up life altogether.” Meanwhile, he shies away still from 
naming the deed: 


And suddenly he realized what he was thinking. “After It,” he 
shouted, jumping up from the seat, “but is It really going to happen? 
Is it possible it really will happen?” (Chapter V) 


His state of mind has been summed up by the author in a passage 
that is especially pertinent to the present discussion: 


Long, long ago his present anguish had its first beginnings; it had 
waxed and gathered strength, it had matured and concentrated, until it 
had taken the form of a fearful, frenzied and fantastic question, which 
tortured his heart and mind, clamouring insistently for an answer. (Chap- 
ter TV) 


In all this there is the very essence of Prufrock’s crablike indirec- 
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tion, his unavailing ettorts to repress his thoughts by not naming 
them. Prufrock also has his “question.” Half-conscious of the 
streets through which he must go in order to reach his destination, 
he finds the question popping up in an alarmingly unexpected way, 
and tries to defend himself against it: 


Let us go, through certain half-deserted ‘streets, 
The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question ... 
Oh, do not ask, “What is it?” 

Let us go and make our visit. 


Ironically, Prufrock’s overwhelming question is merely whether or 
not to make love to one of those women who 


come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 


He is so far from a decision that he seems not even to know which 
woman to select, for he later refers to his hypothetical mistress with 
the indefinite “one” rather than “she.” But he behaves toward this 
question just as Raskolnikov does toward his. Unlike Hamlet, who 
faces his problem directly when he says, “that is the question,” these 
latter-day descendants try to keep themselves from knowing what 
it is they are thinking about. Yet even the streets seem to conspire 
against them. In Prufrock’s imagination they are not only leading 
him along the familiar route to the house where he will encounter 
the “one”; bawdlike, they are insinuating into his mind the sordidly 
erotic images which are at once a painful reminder of his need for 
love and a symptom of his frustration. Streets have a surprisingly 
similar effect on Raskolnikov. They lead him, too, to places where 
he had not wanted to admit that he was going; and what he sees in 
them increases his torment. In the fourth chapter, for example, 
while he is still recoiling from the shock of the “rehearsal,” he en- 
counters a drunken and bedraggled girl who has just been seduced. 
Her pitiable condition seems to heighten his disgust and make him 
long to kill the pawnbroker merely as a symbol of all that is loath- 
some in humanity. He has more practical reasons, too, for his pov- 
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erty haunts him, and he fears that because of it his sister will sell 
herself in a comparably degrading fashion. With the pawnbroker’s 
money there might be some chance of avoiding all this. The streets 
seem always to bring him back to his “question.” They even pro- 
vide him with the vital information that his victim will be alone 
at a certain hour on the following day, for he overhears a conver- 
sation that seems to have been planted there just to drive him on 
toward his goal. His thoughts about this are highly suggestive: 


It is true that it happened to him dozens of times to return home 
without noticing what streets he passed through. But why, he was al- 
ways asking himself, why had such an important, such a decisive and at 
the same time such an absolutely chance meeting happened in the Hay 
Market (where he had moreover no reason to go) at the very hour, the 
very minute of his life when he was just in the very mood and in the 
very circumstances in which that meeting was able to exert the gravest 
and most decisive influence on his whole destiny? As though it had been 
lying in wait for him on purpose! (Chapter V) 


All Prufrock’s suffering is concentrated for us in the single dra- 
matic monologue that he delivers as, either actually or in fancy, he 
goes to make his visit, mounts the stairs, takes his tea, and retires in 
defeat. Raskolnikov’s, protracted through the whole novel, is focused 
at three separate crises: the murder itself, the confession to the 
saintly harlot, Sonia, and the final confession to the police. At each 
of these crises there are resemblances to “Prufrock,” especially at 
the point where Raskolnikov is trying to confess to Sonia. Here the 
situation itself, by its similarity, heightens the ironic contrasts. Ras- 
kolnikov, though he will not admit to himself his love for Sonia 
until he has spent some time in prison, as described in the epilogue, 
has been irresistibly attracted to her almost since the moment, in 
the second chapter of the novel, when her drunken father described 
to him the selfless devotion with which she had sacrificed her chas- 
tity on behalf of her family. Her father compared her then to the 
woman that anointed the feet of Christ, and of whom He had said, 
“Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much.” 
Sonia’s self-abasement, so violently contrasted with Raskolnikov’s own 
egotistic ambition, works powerfully on his subconscious mind even 
while he is trying to ridicule it; his subconscious love for her draws 
him toward the confession and ultimately, when it has become con- 
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scious, to his regeneration. The first hint that love brings life (and 
that the murder has brought death) comes a few moments after he 
has first set eyes on Sonia, when, receiving a message from her ex- 
pressing thanks for his services to her family, he exclaims, “Life is 
real! haven’t I lived just now? My life has not yet died with that 
old woman!” (Part II, Chapter VII.) But he does not understand 
what he is saying, and much suffering must follow before he can 
bring himself to go to Sonia for his confession. Even when he goes, 
he cannot approach the subject directly. The core of his unrest— 
the conflict between his proud isolation and his longing for a com- 
panionship that seems to demand Christian humility and Christian 
love—this core displays itself before he can utter a word about the 
fact of the murder. He begins asking Sonia about Lazarus, who is 
the central symbol of resurrection in the novel. Porfiry had put 
Lazarus into his mind during a painful interview: 


“Then you believe in the New Jerusalem, do you?” 

“I do,” Raskolnikov answered firmly; as he said these words and dur- 
ing the whole preceding tirade he kept his eyes on one spot on the carpet. 

“And ...and do you believe in God? Excuse my curiosity.” 

“I do,” repeated Raskolnikov, raising his eyes to Porfiry. 

“And ...do you believe in Lazarus’ rising from the dead?” 

“I... Ido. Why do you ask all this?” 

“You believe it literally?” 

“Literally.” (Part II, Chapter V) 


But of course he does not. When he comes to Sonia’s room, his eye 
falls on the New Testament, and he forces her to read to him the 
raising of Lazarus. (Part IV, Chapter IV.) Though outwardly re- 
bellious, he is profoundly impressed: his desire to be like Lazarus, 
to be born again, leads him to his confession not only to Sonia but 
eventually to the police. Yet he will not be like Lazarus until the 
end. Even in prison he will not repent, and will not love. “What 
surprised him most was the terrible impossible gulf that lay between 
him and all the rest” of the prisoners. At last his resistance breaks. 
Repentance and love come simultaneously in a final meeting with 
Sonia; a new life lies ahead of him. 

Sonia does not resemble those forbidding women known to 
Prufrock who talk of Michelangelo—whose arms are “braceleted, 
and white, and bare”—whose voices die “with a dying fall”—whose 
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eyes “fix you with a formulated phrase.” Raskolnikov can talk to 
Sonia much more easily than Prufrock can talk to one of them. The 
motives for talking are different, too: on the surface, Raskolnikov de- 
sires to confess, Prufrock to make love. But Raskolnikov confesses 
to Sonia because, without realizing it, he loves her; so, if Prufrock 
should fall in love with one of his terrifying acquaintances, he, too, 
would have to confess. He would not have to confess a murder. 
He would merely have to “spit out the butt-ends of [his] days and 
ways.” Yet we are made to feel that the experience would be equally 
painful: it would involve a surrender of that proud, sensitive ego 
that Prufrock shares with Raskolnikov. Moreover, for Prufrock as 
for Raskolnikov, to fall in love is to be born anew, though Prufrock 
cannot bring himself to attempt it. He does not dare to be Lazarus: 


Would it have been worth while... 
To say: “I am Lazarus, come from the dead, 
Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all”? 


Lazarus is the primary symbol of Prufrock’s failure, as of Raskolni- 
kov’s victory. 

The main difference between Raskolnikov and Prufrock lies in 
the fact that Raskolnikov, in spite of his hesitation, performs the 
crucial deeds, while Prufrock gives up. Yet Raskolnikov’s last and 
most fearful test, his confession to the police, nearly ends in a failure 
like Prufrock’s. He dreads it so terribly that, as if he were not 
already lonely enough, he longs to be still lonelier: “Oh, if only I 
were alone and no one loved me and I too had never loved anyone! 
Nothing of all this would have happened.” (Part VI, Chapter VII.) 
It is a revulsion like Prufrock’s, when he says: 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


In spite of the revulsion, Raskolnikov goes into the yard of the 
police office and starts mounting the stairs to the third story. “ʻI 
shall be some time going up, he thought. He felt as though the 
fateful moment was still far off, as though he had plenty of time 
left for consideration.” (Part VI, Chapter VII.) He has selected, 
for his confession, an “explosive lieutenant” of police, and as he 
goes up the stairs he is beset with doubts: 
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Was he actually going to him? Couldn’t he go to some one else? ... 
Couldn’t he turn back? ... 
“Perhaps I still need not speak,” passed through his mind. 


It is the very mood—almost the very words—of Prufrock as he too 
mounts the stairs: 


And indeed there will be time... 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 
And for a hundred visions and revisions, 
Before the taking of a toast and tea... 
And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, “Do I dare?” and, “Do I dare?” 
Time to turn back and descend the stair. 


These parallel speeches foreshadow parallel deeds. Raskolnikov, 
greeted at the top of the stairs by a flood of irrelevant chatter from 
the explosive lieutenant, hears without warning a staggering fact: 
Svidrigailov has just committed suicide—the mysterious Svidri- 
gailov, whom he has feared doubly as the only man who might 
forestall his confession by betraying his secret, and as the de- 
praved sensualist whose vice he scorns yet whose criminality he 
shares. Is there need, then, for confession? Is there even the possi- 
bility of it? Perhaps he must accept the degradation of being an- 
other Svidrigailov. Perhaps he, too, is fated to renounce life alto- 
gether. Overcome by such thoughts as these, which Dostoevski 
does not state explicitly,” he falters and turns back, as if pointing the 
way to Prufrock: “He went out; he reeled, he was overtaken with 
giddiness and did not know what he was doing. He began going 
down the stairs, supporting himself with his right hand against the 
wall.” In the courtyard he confronts Sonia. A look passes between 
them, and Raskolnikov goes back up the stairs to deliver his 
confession. 

Already there begin to emerge certain resemblances more par- 
ticular and therefore more extraordinary than those of setting, 
theme, and character. A reader familiar with “Prufrock” finds with 
growing astonishment how many of its primary symbols are scat- 
tered through the pages of Crime and Punishment, as if Dostoevski 


SMr. Louis L. Martz, who has helped me in these conjectures, has also called my 
attention to the possibility that Svidrigailov, as in some sense Raskolnikov’s double or 
counterpart. might have some connection with the dual personality of Prufrock. 
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had provided a quarry for the building of just this fantastically 
dissimilar poem. Besides Lazarus, we have encountered the fog, the 
streets, and now most recently the stairs. In fact, every one of Ras- 
kolnikov’s three crises is associated with a flight of stairs that seems 
to accentuate its difficulty. And if Raskolnikov himself indirectly 
supplies the comparison of Prufrock to Hamlet, it is his friendly 
enemy Porfiry who supplies a hint of those superficial details of 
character and setting by which the tragic Raskolnikov and his world 
could be transmuted into satire. In the following speech, though 
Porfiry is merely engaged in a crafty assault on Raskolnikov’s nerves, 
his words, as if prophetically, call up the picture of a timid, middle- 
aged bachelor in the midst of talking women: 


“You see, I’m a bachelor, a man of no consequence and not used to 
society; besides, I have nothing before me, I’m set, Pm running to seed 
and ...and have you noticed, Rodion Romanovitch, that in our Peters- 
burg circles, if two clever men meet who are not intimate, but respect 
each other, like you and me, it takes them half an hour before they can 
find a subject for conversation—they are dumb, they sit opposite each 
other and feel awkward. Every one has subjects of conversation, ladies, 
for instance . . . people in high society always have their subjects of con- . 
versation, c'est de rigueur, but people of the middle sort like us, thinking 


people that is, are always tongue-tied and awkward.” (Part IV, Chapter 
V) 


Still another of Eliots prominent symbols may owe something 
to Dostoevski’s suggestion. Prufrock, musing on the certitude of 
his failure, says: 


Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 

Though I have seen my head [grown slightly bald] 
brought in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet—and here’s no great matter. 


The brilliant comparison to John the Baptist needs only a recollec- 
tion of the thick, black hair of Oscar Wilde’s Jokanaan to explain 
its peculiar effectiveness. But there are two separate passages in 
Crime and Punishment in which the notion of a prophet springs up, 


° This was pointed out in the illuminating “Observations on ‘Prufrock,’” by Roberta 
Morgan and Albert Wobhlstetter, Harvard Advocate, CXXV, 27 ff. (Dec., 1938). 
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each time in connection with Raskolnikov’s prospect of regeneration 
if only he can be brought to confess, if only he can muster the 
strength to force Ais moment to a crisis. Both passages occur within 
a page of each other in the midst of a tense dialogue between Ras- 
kolnikov and Porfiry, in the second chapter of Part VI: 


“No!” he said, apparently abandoning all attempt to keep up appear- 
ances with Porfiry, “it’s not worth it, I don’t care about lessening the 
sentence... .” 

“Ah, don’t disdain life!” Porfiry went on. “You have a great deal of 
it still before you. . . .” 

“A great deal of what lies before me?” 

“Of life. What sort of prophet are you, do you know much about it?” 


And presently Porfiry says: 


“I regard you as one of those men who would stand and smile at 
their torturer while he cuts their entrails out, if only they have found 
faith or God. Find it and you will live. You have long needed a change 
of air.... What you need now is fresh air, fresh air, fresh air!” 

Raskolnikov positively started. 

“But who are you? what prophet are you? From the height of what 
majestic calm do you proclaim these words of wisdom?” i 


But if it is surprising to find so many of Eliot’s symbols lying 
ready to hand in Dostoevski’s novel, it is doubly so to find, in 
passages closely allied to “Prufrock,” certain almost identical words 
and phrases. Just before the murder, we come upon this description 


of Raskolnikov: 


He could not imagine, for instance, that he would sometime leave off 
thinking, get up and simply go there.... Even his late experiment (ien 
his visit with the object of a final survey of the place) was simply an 
attempt at an experiment, far from being the real thing, as though one 
should say “come, let us go and try it—why dream about it!” (Chapter 
VI) 


In this context, surely, there is something uncanny about the re- 
semblance of the italicized words to Prufrock’s, 


Let us go, then, you and I,... 
Let us go and make our visit; 


and perhaps also to the later, twice repeated formula, “If one . . . 
should say.” 
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This is an isolated example; it is not until we reach the scene 
of the confession to Sonia (Part V, Chapter IV), which in other 
respects is the scene nearest to “Prufrock,” that the verbal parallels 
become numerous. It is a fearfully tense scene, and the tension 
expresses itself in repetitions of the same words and phrases. Eliot, 
with his well-known sensitiveness to turns of phrase and to repeti- 
tions and echoes, would have responded to all this with especial 
vigor. Near the beginning of the chapter is a passage that puts one 
in mind of Prufrock’s hesitance on the threshold of a declaration by 
a reference to Raskolnikov’s indirect approach to his confession, 
and by an ironically apposite allusion to time: 


“You'd better say straight out what you want!” Sonia cried in distress. 
“You are leading up to something again. .. .” 

His sensations that moment were terribly like the moment when he 
had stood over the old woman with the axe in his hand and felt that 
“he must not lose another minute.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Sonia, dreadfully frightened. 

He could not utter a word. This was not at all, not at all the way 
he had intended to “tell” and he did not understand what was happening 
to him now. 


The last sentence of this quotation looms large soon after, when its 
crucial words are reiterated by Raskolnikov’s, “Well, here Pve come 
to tell you,” and by the author’s comment, “It was not at all, not at 
all like this he had thought of telling her, but this is how it hap- 
pened.” By this time one begins to think seriously of Prufrock’s 
unuttered speech: 


“I am Lazarus, come from the dead, 
Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all,” 


and perhaps also of “That is not it, at all,’ which we shall meet 
again in a moment. 

While Prufrock is distantly considering the business of telling 
all, he wonders, “How should I begin?” These are almost the words 
of Raskolnikov as he starts his confession: “I must speak now, but I 
don’t know how to begin.” Still, he does begin, and the enormously 
complex motives that had led to the murder are pulled out of him 
one by one. His first explanation reminds one a little of Prufrock’s 
flirtation with the idea of his likeness to Hamlet; for Raskolnikov 
says that he had pondered long on the example of Napoleon: 


15 Vol.17 
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“It was like this: I asked myself one day this question—what if 
Napoleon, for instance, had happened to be in my place, and if he had 
not had Toulon nor Egypt nor the passage of Mont Blanc to begin his 
career with, but instead of all those picturesque and monumental things, 
there had simply been some ridiculous old hag, a pawnbroker, who had 
to be murdered too to get money from her trunk (for his career, you 
understand). Well, would he have brought himself to that, if there had 
been no other means? ... Well, I must tell you that I worried myself 
fearfully over that ‘question.’ ” 


` Once more, as in the earlier passage that I have quoted about the 
“fearful and fantastic question,” we are put in mind of the “over- 
whelming question” of Prufrock. Raskolnikov now proceeds with 
another explanation, for he sees that Sonia does not understand, or 
quite believe, the first; and when he has got through this, he is met 
by a rebuff: “‘Oh, that’s not it, that’s not it,’ Sonia cried in distress, 
‘How could one . . . no, that’s not right, not right.” Raskolnikov 
picks up her phrase, and it echoes repeatedly as the strained dialogue 
proceeds: 


“That’s not it, you are right there.” 
“No, Sonia, that’s not it,” he began again suddenly . . . “that’s not it!” 


And after a page of explanation: “No, that’s not it! Again I am 
telling you wrong.” Irresistibly one recalls the reply that Prufrock 
fears from the woman of his choice: 


“That is not what I meant at all. 
That is not it, at all,” 


and the repetition of it: 


“That is not it at all, 
That is not what I meant, at all.” 


It is true that the words uttered by Sonia have a slightly different 
meaning; but they have this in common with those of Prufrock’s 
lady, that they express the want of rapport between the speaker and 
his interlocutor, and seem destined to lead to the same tortured 
attempts at self-explanation. And presently Raskolnikov gives an- 
other motive for his crime that strikes home: “I . . . I wanted to 
have the daring ...and I killed her. I only wanted to have the 
daring, Sonia! That was the whole cause of it!” Just so Prufrock 
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is tormented by the question, “Do I dare?” And when he has 
given up, his scorn of himself is expressed most bitterly in the re- 
mark, “And in short, I was afraid.” 

There is one further passage to be noted in the confession to 
Sonia. It is a haunting one, full of Raskolnikov’s misery and self- 
abasement: 


“I know it all, I have thought it all over and over and whispered it 
all over to myself, lying there in the dark.... I’ve argued it all over with 
myself, every point of it, and I know it all, all! And how sick, how sick 
I was then of going over it all!” 


More artfully, but in precisely the same spirit, Prufrock in turn 
rings the changes on knowing it all: 


For I have known them all already, known them all:— 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee spoons. ... 
And I have known the eyes already, known them all... . 
And I have known the arms already, known them all. 


This and one final set of passages from novel and poem are 
those that seem most strikingly to move to the same music. Shortly 
before his confession to the police, Raskolnikov plays variations on 
another phrase, with a closing exclamation that vividly recalls his 
earlier performance; and Prufrock, not to be outdone, chooses the 
same phrase for his own masterly improvisation. I shall quote both 
passages without further comment: 


And was it worth while, after all that had happened, to contend with 
these new trivial difficulties? Was it worth while, for instance, to 
manoeuvre that Svidrigailov should not go to Porfiry’s? Was it worth 
while to investigate, to ascertain the facts, to waste time over anyone like 
Svidrigailov? 

Oh how sick he was of it all! (Part VI, Chapter III) 


And would it have been worth it, after all, 

After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among the porcelain, among some talk of you and me, 
Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile. ... 


And would it have been worth it, after all, 
Would it have been worth while, 
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After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled streets, 
After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts 
that trail along the floor— 
And this, and so much more?... 
Would it have been worth while?. . . 


Such parallels are eloquent. Unless the gods of chance have 
performed one of their strangest miracles, the Garnett translation of 
Crime and Punishment was a major source of inspiration for “Pru- 
frock.” It was by no means the only source. I agree heartily with 
those critics who have seen in the poem traces of Baudelaire’s im- 
agery and of Laforgue’s technique—even of his themes. In highly orig- 
inal works like Eliot’s, influences reinforce rather than exclude one 
another. A familiarity with the stairs of Dante, or with the cats and 
fogs, the hospital-images, and the sordid city-scenes of Baudelaire 
will quicken rather than blunt one’s response to similar images else- 
where. So also in matters of technique: a poet will respond to the 
repetitions and echoes of Doestoevski (or his translator) the more 
readily if he has learned to enjoy the repetitions and echoes of 
Laforgue. In another half-technical matter Dostoevski may have 
exerted a stronger influence. The reticence and indirection of Pru- 
frock’s utterance, which constitute the main obscurity of the poem 
for the casual reader and a source of fascination for the initiate, 
may have been prompted almost entirely by the example of Ras- 
kolnikov. If so, Dostoevski helped to establish a mannerism that has 
persisted in Eliot’s poetry beyond its dramatic occasion, for almost all 
his poems have something of the flavor of a confession that only 
half confesses. Yet even here Eliot had encountered a directive in 
a book that he knew well, The Symbolist Movement in Literature, 
by Arthur Symons. It contains many hints for the poems he was 
to write, among them a line from Gérard de Nerval’s sonnet “E] 
Desdichado,” from which another line is quoted in “The Waste 
Land.” The line quoted by Symons, “J’ai révé dans la grotte ot 
nage la siréne,” looks suspiciously like the germ of the mermaid 
passage at the end of “Prufrock.” And later, speaking of Verlaine, 
Symons says: “From the moment when his inner life may be said 
to have begun, he was occupied with the task of an unceasing con- 
fession, in which one seems to overhear him talking to himself, in 
that vague, preoccupied way which he often had... . It is the 
very essence of poetry to be unconscious of anything between its 
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own moment of flight and the supreme beauty which it will never 
attain.” 

But what distinguishes Crime and Punishment as a source 
is its centrality, its range, and the completeness of its metamorphosis. 
For any sensitive person, the first reading of it is a notable experi- 
ence.. How much more notable for one troubled by the sterility 
that he sees, or fancies that he sees, in himself and in his world, one 
haunted by the ruthless vision of the Divine Comedy, and shoring 
out of a believing past a few fragments against his ruins. Dos- 
toevski reveals, in the setting of a thoroughly actual and modern 
metropolis and with almost unequaled dramatic intensity, the tor- 
ments of unbelievers who yet struggle toward belief. I do not 
think that Dostoevski can compete with Dante as an abiding influ- 
ence on Eliot’s thought or on his poetry. What seems clear to me 
is that the reading of Crime and Punishment was a major experi- 
ence, and that in a multitude of ways it brought about a significant 
ordering of Eliot’s creative imagination. Eliot aptly described the 
process in “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” an essay that reads, 
from start to finish, like a commentary on the very sort of relation- 
ship that I have suggested: “The poet’s mind is in fact a receptacle 
for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, images, 
which remain there until all the particles which can unite to form 
a new compound are present together.” It would seem that Crime 
and Punishment supplied several of these particles and put them all 
in readiness to form a new compound. 

Apart from the romance of origins and magical transformations, 
however, I would lay stress on the sympathy that unites Dostoevski 
and Eliot, these almost antipodal representatives of the modern 
spirit in literature. Prufrock’s kinship with Raskolnikov demon- 
strates more clearly than his descent from Hamlet the common 
humanity that universalizes his minutely observed oddity. So, 
tuo, the seriousness that underlies Eliot’s levity, a seriousness not to 
be confused with Prufrock’s half-comic melancholia, reveals its 
depth and scope when it is placed beside the seriousness of Dos- 
toevski. Within the poem, Michelangelo, John the Baptist, and 
above all Lazarus symbolize the spiritual vitality that Prufrock, un- 
like Hamlet, cannot achieve—the vitality that, in a narrower mani- 
festation, would turn his love-song into something less pathetically 
dissimilar to Andrew Marvell’s. What Eliot states negatively Dos- 
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toevski states positively, and so nearly in the same terms that each 
statement illuminates the other with peculiar clarity. One may 
carry the comparison a step farther. “Prufrock,” the first of Eliot’s 
mature poems, points clearly, by its theme and by its symbols, to- 
ward the comprehensive analysis of spiritual sterility in “The Waste 
Land,” and through “The Waste Land,” where the theme of regen- 
eration begins to assert itself more positively, to the latest of the 
“Quartets.” It is at least curious, and I think indicative of the end 
implied by such a beginning, that Crime and Punishment anticipates 
this entire spiritual development. 


THE PHAETON SYMBOL IN JOHN 
BROWN'S BODY 


PAUL L. WILEY 
The University of Wisconsin 


LTHOUGH Mr. Benét’s narrative of the Civil War offers few 
problems in meaning, one feature of the poem requires ex- 
planation. I refer to the figure of Phaeton which, appearing first 
as an ornament on the clock in a quiet New England home, attains 
a kind of daemonic existence in relation to the fortunes of Jack 
Ellyat, the Connecticut boy who joins the Union Army. Relying 
on Canby’s statement that the Northern characters are more con- 
vincing than the Southern because the former have psychologies 
whereas the latter are chiefly “manners and fate,”* I propose to show 
that Ellyat’s story is a careful study in character development, in 
fact the main example of detailed psychological analysis in the poem, 
and that the Phaeton figure serves both to emphasize the unity in 
this part of the action and to represent the period of romantic youth 
through which Ellyat moves on his way to manhood. Furthermore, 
I wish to point out that in associating Phaeton with the clock, Benét 
suggests that Ellyat’s development is worked out in two dimensions 
of time, the second corresponding to the “lost year” of adventure 
symbolized by the ride of the charioteer.? 

In giving special attention to critical experiences in the life of a 
boy, Benét was, I think, returning to a favorite theme; for his works, 
both verse and prose, are often concerned with youthful characters 
and their problems. He is particularly sensitive to the influence of 
first love and to incidents which mark its passing. Such tales as 
“Too Early Spring”? and “Glamour” deal with characters who feel 
that love is followed by an enduring ‘spiritual change. In the latter 
story, for instance, Southgate, a would-be novelist, is conscious of 
the moment when romance ends: “When I lay down on the bed, I 


? All quotauons are from John Brown’s Body. Copyright, 1927-1928, by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. Published by Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. (New York, 29th ed., n.d.), p. xv. The 
phrase quoted is from H. S. Canby’s Introduction to this edition. 

*In employing the word “dimension” to denote special periods of time in Ellyat's 
life, I follow Benét's usage. See, e.g, John Brown’s Body, pp. 223, ll. 6-8, 35-36. 

* See Stephen Vincent Benét, Selected Works (New York, 1942), Il, 261-273. 
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knew that something was finished. It wasn’t only Eva or the novel. 
I guess it was what you call youth. Well, we've all got to lose it, 
but generally it just fades out.” 


Benét’s novels, also, have young heroes who experience emotional 
unrest before reaching maturity. The Beginning of Wisdom, an 
early work, perhaps autobiographical, traces the growth of Philip 
Sellaby through school and college. Spanish Bayonet, though pri- 
marily a tale of adventure, contains tragic elements in that its main 
character, the twenty-one-year-old Andrew Beard, must endure the 
death of Caterina, a Minorcan girl. Like Southgate, he realizes that 
a portion of youth disappears with a lost love: “He had only been 
able to leave a part of his youth where she lay, for the wind to blow 
off like ash.... There had been a spell between them—an incanta- 
tion—it had worked itself out and passed—gone back beyond the 
moon.” 


This conviction that youth is a time of excitement and change 
cut off from the rest of life receives poetical expression in Benét’s 
sonnet sequence, “The Golden Corpse,” wherein he speaks with 
some regret of a thing lost in the snow of Connecticut “much too 
long ago.” This golden corpse, long buried, is described in the 
second poem: 


It was not innocence, it was not scorn, 

And yet it had these names and many more, 
It was a champion blowing on a horn, 

It was the running of a golden boar. 


It was a stallion, trampling the skies 
To rags of lightning with his glittering shoes, 
It was a childish god with lazy eyes, 
It was an indolent and reckless Muse. 


More than all these, it was a spirit apart, 
Purely of fire and air and the mind. 

No fear could eat the temper from its heart 
Nor any fleshly bandage make it blind. 


It was a silver dagger in the blast. 
It was the first of youth, and it has passed.® 


* Ibid., Il, 344. 5 Benét, Spanish Bayonet in Selected Works, Il, 256-257. 

* Benét, “The Golden Corpse,” Selected Works, 1, -346-347. In a review of Benét's 
Tiger Joy (Saturday Review of Literature, Ii, 428, Dec. 19, 1925) Hervey Allen states 
that “The Golden Corpse” is an autobiographical sequence. The latter fact suggests that 
the poet’s interest in the theme of first youth was sustained by personal associations. 
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Even as in this sonnet sequence the splendor of early years is 
personified by a figure of gold, so also, I believe, in John Brown’s 
Body, the first youth of Jack Ellyat, which wears away among the 
realities of war and perishes at Gettysburg, is symbolized by Phaeton, 
likewise a resplendent figure. Besides embodying an ideal of 
hazardous enterpise, moreover, the image of the charioteer and his 
flying team makes a vivid addition to the stock of metaphors from 
riding which fills the poem.’ Since the Phaeton legend has exten- 
sive literary and mythological associations, especially with sun-wor- 
ship," it yields Benét a supply of auxiliary symbols for the enrich- 
ment of his lyric passages. Hence the figure serves both a poetical 
and a structural function. 


Benét divides the history of Jack Ellyat into three stages and pro- 
vides indications of the changes which he wishes the reader to ob- 
serve. Among these signs Phaeton and the clock are the most 
important, for they stand at the beginning and the end of the 
whole process, The first stage, which continues throughout Book 
One and Book Three as far as the battle of Pittsburg Landing, is 
that of adolescence. The Ellyat of Book One is thoughtful but self- 
centered, imaginative but ignorant of the world. He is first shown 
thinking “the thoughts of youth, idle and proud” (p. 14) and look- 
ing with scorn upon wealth and wisdom (p. 15). The most vital 
incident in this section occurs, however, when his family discuss 
the impending execution of John Brown (pp. 42-44). Before the 
father reads out the news, the boy is thinking impatiently of his 
uneventful life, which he fears is leading into flat domesticity. Un- 
less something happens, life will be over, “Over without having 
been” (p. 43). The regular tick of the clock represents a settled 
path of time over which he will move into respectable middle age: 


He had been here, like this, ten thousand times, 
He would be here, like this, ten thousand more, 
Until at last the little ticks of the clock 
Had cooled what had been hot, and changed the thin, 
Blue, forking veins across the back of his hand 
Into the big, soft veins on Father’s hand. 
And the world would be snug. (p. 43) 
7 The imagery includes some seventy-two references to the horse, or to riding or driving, 


a high total even for a poem of this length. 
* See, ego Salomon Reinach, Orpheus (New York, 1909), pp. 84, 89. 
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Dreading this bondage, he glances at the ornament upon the 
clock, Phaeton driving bronze horses and dragging the sun down 
to a black marble sea. This, to the boy’s fancy, stands for high 
adventure, and he desires: “To be like Phaeton / And drive the 
trophy-sun!” (p. 42). Here, therefore, Phaeton becomes identified 
with that part of Ellyat which craves heroic action and demands a 
new dimension, a different level of time, for its expression. To the 
steady beat of the clock, however, Phaeton seems fettered, his mo- 
tion “congealed.” Unless the charioteer moves, Ellyat feels that he 
himself will be unable to break from the time pattern to which his 
life is fixed and escape the cooling of his ardor. Just after the 
father reads the report about Brown’s sentence, the clock strikes 
nine; and the boy imagines that the frozen hoofs of Phaeton’s steeds 
paw the air (p. 44). This is a signal that Ellyat’s destiny is veering 
from the conventional time scheme. The outbreak of the Civil War 
opens a way into the experiences of first youth. 

The shift to the second plane, however, does not take place at 
once. In fact, until his capture at Pittsburg Landing, Ellyat retains 
an adolescent attitude, despite his first taste of soldiering at Bull 
Run. At the opening of the third book, as a private in Grant’s 
Army of the Tennessee, he still thinks like a sentimental boy. He 
indulges in self-pity (p. ror), dreams of “a heroic wound that does 
not hurt” (p. 105), and fancies an officer’s sword to show a girl 
back home (p. 105). Moreover, he is something of a prig, despising 
rough fellows like Bailey and desiring to show his superiority by 
the performance of “vast fictive heroisms” (p. 111). When he is 
struck down by a horse and taken prisoner on the morning of the 
Confederate attack, however, his false heroics are quickly ended. 

That Benét intended this incident to signalize a radical change 
is evident, I think, from its suggestion of crisis and from the events 

. which immediately follow. The huge animal which rears up and 
bears Ellyat to the earth seems an omen: 


A huge horse rose above the wall of the tent 
And hung there a second like a bad prodigy, 
A frozen scream full of hoofs. (p. 111) 


Since the reader associates the plunging horse and the threatening 
hoofs as well as the “frozen scream” with the figure of Phaeton in 
Book One, it may be assumed that the accident presages Ellyat’s 
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career in a new dimension. When the horse falls, “jarring the world” 
(p. 111), the shock disrupts the narrow world of boyhood in which 
the young soldier has lived until this occurrence. The connection of 
this event with the Phaeton symbol is strengthened, moreover, by the 
words of the feverish Ellyat regaining consciousness in the woods 
after his escape from the Confederates. Imagining that he has died 
and now lies in Nibelung Hall, he murmurs: “I fell there out of the 
sky / In a wreck of horses, spilling the ball of the sun” (p. 114). It 
should be noted, too, that whereas before the incident at Pittsburg 
Landing, Phaeton has remained unseen, the figure now begins to 
make regular appearances and, rather like the white horses of Ros- 
mersholm, to mark crucial happenings. 


The episode of the horse is not, however, the only indication of a 
turn in Ellyat’s life; for Benét introduces another fact upon which 
he continues to lay stress. As he marches away with the prisoners, 
Ellyat is convinced that he has left a part of himself behind at the 
Union camp: 


He was no longer 
The old soldier—no longer even “Bull Run Jack.” 
He had lost a piece of himself. It had ragged edges 
That piece. He could see it left behind in the tents 
Under a dirty coat and a slab of tobacco. (p. 112) 


The notion that he must regain this segment of his personality 
in order to become whole develops into an obsession; and until the 
war ends for him at Gettysburg, the thought is never long absent 
(see pp. 114, 120, 128, 181, 182). What, therefore, does Benét make 
of this split in personality? It may be understood, of course, as an 
instance of dissociation, the result of psychic shock caused by the 
fall of the horse. Since, however, the text offers no evidence, a 
psychiatric explanation seems less appropriate than one which may 
be adapted to the whole scheme of Ellyat’s development. In line 
with this idea, then, I regard the part left under the dirty coat at 
Pittsburg Landing as the self attached to Connecticut, the adolescent, 
who might have followed the track of “fettered time” had not the 
Civil War intervened and Phaeton been released. In support of this 
interpretation, J call attention to the line of the passage just quoted, 
in which EJlyat remarks that he is no longer “the old soldier” nor 
“Bull Run Jack.” Since these names express the attitude of brag- 
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gadocio assumed by him before his capture, his humility indicates 
that he is gaining wisdom and a perception of issues to which im- 
maturity is blind. The sense of loss is natural, inasmuch as the boy 
has broken out of a dimension long familiar and is about to undergo 
strange experiences. The self now dominant, therefore, is that 
pledged to Phaeton, and its emergence accounts for the important 
place assumed by the charioteer in the subsequent action. After 
Pittsburg Landing, Ellyat finds himself subject no longer to the 
rhythm of the mantel clock. 

In his progress through this new dimension he encounters three 
crucial adventures. The first and most important of these, which 
occurs almost immediately after the accident with the horse and 
his escape from the Confederates, is his love affair with Melora 
Vilas. This experience of real passion, of romantic first love, is 
represented, as such events usually are in Benét’s work, as a shaping 
influence uopn his character. In the lyric passage describing the 
consummation, the Phaeton symbol is a source of much of the 
imagery, being especially prominent, for example, in these lines: 


They have dragged you down from the sky 

And broken you with an ocean 

Because you carried the day, 

Phaeton, charioteer. 

But still you loose from the cloud 

The matched desires of your horses 

And sow on the ripened earth 

The quickened, the piercing flame. (pp. 129-130) 


The fall of Phaeton from the sky into the ocean suggests, I be- 
lieve, a jarring of Ellyat’s heroic ideal as he comes to know the 
reality of love and to join his destiny with Melora’s. The essential 
meaning of the whole passage, however, is conveyed indirectly 
through Benét’s use of the Phaeton legend and of sexual symbols 
common to both folklore and literature. Calling upon associations 
of Phaeton with the sun as a fructifying power, for instance, Benét 
has made the flaming car a symbol of the male generative force 
which fertilizes rather than scorches the earth. And the earth, as 
well as the ocean and the waters of the preceding verse, are ob- 
viously feminine symbols.” Other leading images, moreover, like 


? See, cg, Carl Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1927), pp. 223, 239, 
244-245; J. S. Newberry, The Rainbow Bridge (Boston and New York, 1934), p. 35- 
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horses, fire, sun, spear, arrow, and sword, may be recognized as 
signs of man’s sexual power.’® Since all of these have connection 
with the Phaeton figure which takes a central place in the lyric, it 
is clear that Benét understood what ancillary values might be de- 
rived from the myth. 

Ellyat’s imprisonment in the South (pp. 180-183) constitutes the 
second memorable experience of his youth. Lying near death, he 
acquires knowledge of another great reality, although he clings to 
life in the belief that he cannot die until he recovers the piece of 
himself lost in Tennessee (p. 181). In this scene he shows that he 
has matured perceptibly. He talks no more of “fictive heroisms,” 
and he has learned to understand Bailey. The reader may assume 
that Phaeton, as a sign of crisis, appears again at this time by Ellyat’s 
words during his convalescence at home: 


I have met you twice, old, drunken charioteer, 
Once in the woods, and once in a dirty shack 
Where Death was a coin of spittle left on the floor. (p. 223) 


Since the first meeting took place when his woodland love affair 
reached its height, it is reasonable to suppose that the second oc- 
curred when he felt death near him and that the dirty shack and 
the coin of spittle are reminiscent of the prison quarters and the 
insignificance attached to dying there. 

Following his release, Ellyat goes home to recover. After months 
of absence he recognizes but cannot explain his change from the 
self which had been a part of this environment. Only Phaeton 
looks the same: 


He stared at the clock where Phaeton’s horses lunged 
With a queer nod of recognition: The rest had altered, 
People and winter and nightmares and Ellen Baker, 

Or stayed in a good dimension that he had lost, 

But Phaeton was the same. (p. 223) 


The fact of his “new dimension” (p. 223) is stressed; and al- 
though the strangeness of familiar things remains a puzzle to Ellyat, 
the reader comprehends the advance toward maturity involved in 
the boy’s recent experiences. Only Phaeton looks familiar because 


7° Newberry, op. cit., pp. 243-245; Jung, op. cit., pp. 127-128, 277, 310-313, 325, 393, 
4793 Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (Cambridge, England, 1920), p. 71. 
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Ellyat is traversing that period of youth for which the charioteer is 
symbol and ruling spirit. 

This interlude at home is designed as a transition to the final 
events in Ellyat’s story. His remark that he has met Phaeton twice 
and will probably meet him once again informs the reader that the 
whole study is unified and the next appearance of the symbol will 
be momentous. Moreover, preparation for the episode at Gettys- 
burg is furnished by the lines: ' 


I have met you twice, old, drunken charioteer, 
The third time you may teach me how to be cool. (p. 223) 


The striking of the clock at the end of the scene (p. 224) calls 
attention to the time factor in Ellyat’s history and anticipates, per- 
haps, his ultimate reversion to the pattern from which he is tem- 
porarily severed. 


The climax of Ellyat’s youth and the final meeting with Phaeton, 
predicted in the lines just given, occurs at Gettysburg. Now a tried 
soldier capable of enduring the hardest field conditions (pp. 262- 
263), he is, nevertheless, somewhat fey as he awaits the Southern 
attack on Cemetery Hill. Although he does not expect death, he 
feels that something is to happen to him because he senses the 
presence of the charioteer: 


Charioteer, you were driving yesterday, 
No doubt, but I did not see you. I see you now. 
What have you got today for a man with my name? (p. 264) 


His premonition is justified by the fact that he goes down badly 
hurt attempting to stop the Confederate charge. When conscious- 
hess returns and he finds himself lying, at night, among the dead 
and wounded on the hill, his first thought is of the charioteer (p. 
272). The whole situation—Ellyat swept under by the wave of 
attack, the sudden blotting out of consciousness, and his slow rise 
to life again—imposes on the reader a sense of crisis corresponding 
to that conveyed by the accident with the horse and the transference 
to a different plane of existence after ‘Pittsburg Landing. The care 
taken by Benét to point the sudden change in each of these scenes 
sets them off as terminal marks for the cycle of experiences which 
lies between them. It will be seen, as a matter of fact, that the 
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Gettysburg incident resolves several problems arising from the hap- 
penings at Pittsburg Landing. 


In his half-delirious condition, Ellyat feels: 


As if he had two bodies, one that was pain 
And one that lay beyond pain, on a couch of dew, 
And stared at the other with sober wondering eyes. 


The hot body cried and groaned, The cool watched it idly. (p. 272) 


The coolness of the second body is certainly intended to remind 
the reader of Ellyat’s words in Book Six (p. 223) that at their next 
meeting Phaeton may teach him how to be cool, and also of the 
lines in Book One (p. 43) where reference is made to the way in 
which time cools the heat of youth. At this moment of distress, as 
he struggles to cry out for help, he sees the Phaeton image for the 
last time: 


The yellow moon burst open like a ripe fruit 
And from it rolled on a dark, streaked shelf of sky 
A car and horses, bearing the brazen ball 
Of the unbearable sun, that halted above him 
In full rush forward, yet frozen, a motion congealed, 
Heavy with light. 
Toy death above Gettysburg. (p. 272) 


Perceiving it, he calls out weakly, and at the same time “something 
jagged” fits into his heart. Stretcher-bearers, who had thought him 
dead on their previous rounds, carry him from the field (p. 273). 
The importance of this scene is indicated by the coincidence of 
two events for which the reader has been prepared since the action 
at Pittsburg Landing, the third and final descent of Phaeton and 
the recovery of the part missing from Ellyat’s personality. The re- 
lation of these happenings is so close, moreover, that the healing of 
the division within the self, which has continued to trouble Ellyat, 
follows immediately upon the crash of Phaeton. The explanation 
of this circumstance may be found again, I believe, in my theory 
of planes of experience. What Benét suggests, in short, is that with 
his wounding at Gettysburg and withdrawal from the conflict, Ell- 
yat has passed through the adventure which ends his first youth and 
the dream of heroic enterprise symbolized by Phaeton’s ride. The 
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two bodies, therefore, the hot and the cool, are, figuratively speak- 
ing, something more than the fantasies of delirium. They are, in 
fact, the two sides, or dimensions, of Ellyat’s personality: the hot, 
the self which belongs to Phaeton and the excitement of first youth; 
the cool, that which belongs to fettered time and the normal pattern 
of Connecticut life. In describing the downward rush of Phaeton, 
Benét notes that the act ends in “a motion congealed,” which turns 
the reader’s mind to the rigidity of the ornament on the clock as it 
first appeared (pp. 43, 44), and that it is also a “toy death.” In 
other words, Ellyat’s original dimension is being restored as Phaeton 
returns to the fetters of the clock; and the toy death is that of the 
Phaeton temporarily released (in actuality the plaything of an im- 
mature fancy) and also of the youthful self, the hot body which it 
symbolizes. 

The fitting back of the “jagged piece” into Ellyat’s heart signifies 
both the restoration of old habits connected with the time scheme 
according to which he is accustomed to live and also a reintegration 
of personality on a mature level. In a sense the period of first 
youth has been exceptienal, a fantastic interlude, and the attainment 
of manhood restores balance. What is replaced, therefore, is that 
part of the self adapted to a conventional world and akin to the 
segment of Ellyat’s nature left under the dirty coat in Tennessee. 
Reality, faced often in the months between Pittsburg Landing and 
Gettysburg, has displaced romantic imaginings and carried Ellyat 
over into the plane of adulthood. In this process he relinquishes a 
youthful ideal but achieves a unification of personality necessary to 
the demands of mature life. His crisis on Cemetery Hill is, per- 
haps, a poetical account of a phenomenon frequently explained by 
psychologists as a “sacrifice.” 

Characteristically, however, Benét does not wholly believe in the 
salutary effects of the transition from youth to maturity. The Ell- 
yat of Book Eight, standing at the outskirts of his home town, feel- 
ing the wind blow cold on his half-healed wounds, and reflecting 
on the war that is over, is restless despite his acceptance of the lot 
of a respectable citizen. He knows, however, that he has changed 
and that his life has settled back into its original dimension: 


n William James, The Varteties of Religious Experience (New York, 1925), p. 1763 
Jung, op. cit., Chapter VII, pp. 428-483 passim; C. P. Aldrich, The Primitive Mind and 
Modern Civilization (New York, 1931), pp. 210-211; Maud Bodkin, Archetypul Patterns 
in Poetry (London, 1934), pp. 18, 23. 
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He saw the clock upon the mantelpiece 
Back in the house, ticking its fettered time 
To fettered Phaeton. (p. 328) 


His conflict lies between a reasoned determination to conform 
to the narrow way of fettered time and his yearning to regain 
something of his “lost year,” the best part of which was his love 
for Melora: 


A dozen men 
Might find a dozen girls and lose them so 
And never once think of it, but perhaps 
As a dim fragrance, lost with their first youth, 
A seashell in a box of cedarwood, 
A silver mist that vanished with the day. (p. 328) 


Here again Benét grows eloquent as he takes up the theme of 
youth and lost love. Like other characters in the author’s stories 
and poems, Ellyat is regretful as he renounces the dream of Phaeton 
and is given lines which resemble the sonnet quoted from “The 
Golden Corpse”: 


Only a fool goes looking for the wind 

That blew across his heartstrings yesterday, 
Or breaks his hands in the obscure attempt 
To dig the knotted roots of Time apart, 
Hoping to resurrect the golden mask 

Of the lost year inviolate from the ground. 
Only a fool drives horses in the sky. (p. 329) 


The contrast, in the last line, between the boy, who longed to 
rival the exploit of Phaeton, and the man, who sees its foolhardiness, 
is explicit. The influence of the charioteer is not, however, quite 
dead; for remembering Melora, Ellyat slips back momentarily into 
his lost dimension: 


The fetters fell like straws from the clock of time. 
The horses moved from the gate. 
This life, this burning, 
This fictive war that is over, this toy death, 
These were the pictures of Phaeton. 
This is Phaeton. (p. 329) 
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In the closing lines he admits the unreality of the heroic vision 
of his youth. “These were the pictures of Phaeton.” One part only 
of the vanished year, his love affair, retains its glamour, and “This 
is Phaeton.” Holding to this last illusion, Ellyat walks out toward 
the crossroads, where he finds Melora driving slowly up the hill. 
Their meeting is described by Benét with a remarkable use of con- 
trast, which implies that Phaeton is at last fettered permanently to 
the mantel clock. For the equipage which approaches Ellyat now 
is no longer a young charioteer with a gilded car and horses but a 
vehicle from the world of reality: 


A slow cart creaking up a slope of hill, 
Drawn by a horse as gaunt as poverty 
And driven by a woman with great eyes. (p. 330) 


A close study of John Brown’s Body has conviuced me that Ell- 
yat has been treated more subtly than any other imaginary character 
in the poem. In contrast to Clay Wingate, who remains a static 
exemplar of Southern chivalry, he develops from boy to man 
through experiences planned as a sequence from one level of ex- 
istence to another. Furthermore, by reference to other compositions 
by Benét, I have shown that Ellyat’s progress from youth to maturity 
represents a subject which continued to interest the poet, who was 
sensitive to the psychological problems of immaturity. Finally, I 
have attempted to explain Benét’s skilful employment of the 
Phaeton symbol as a source of imagery, as a unifying device, and 
as an indicator of the two dimensions of time to which Ellyat’s 
spiritual history is adjusted.” 


121 am happy to have had the opportunity of presenting the manuscript of this article 
to Mr. William Rose Benét, whose comments were both instructive and generous. 


ASSOCIATION PSYCHOLOGY AND LITERARY 
NATIONALISM IN THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, 1815- 1825 


ROBERT E. STREETER 
Bucknell University 


VER SINCE William B. Cairns, in 1898, discerned what he 

called “literary bumptiousness” in American writing follow- 
ing the War of 1812,’ students have been seeking to define the 
nature and explain the causes of this nationalistic outburst. They 
have carefully catalogued its important features: the pleas for a 
termination of literary vassalage to England; the insistence on the 
excellence, for fictional and poetic purposes, of our early history and 
our present scenery; the running battle with unimpressed British 
travelers and reviewers; the trust in America’s form of government 
as a guarantee of the utmost social happiness. This nationalistic 
surge has most frequently been explained in terms of political and 
social forces, such as anti-British feeling after the War of 1812, or 
the natural combativeness of an expanding nation.’ There were com- 
pelling political and social reasons, of course, for insistence on nation- 
alism in literature. Yet this sort of explanation does not tell the full 
story when one deals with critics who tried to base their arguments 
for nationalism on grounds which were firm both aesthetically and 
psychologically. An intellectual milieu, as well as Anglophobia and 
pride in the republic, was instrumental in shaping the views of some 
of the most zealous nationalists, those who wrote in the North 
American Review of Boston. These men, even when swept along 
in the stream of extraliterary forces, recognized a need to order their 
ideas in accordance with established patterns of critical thought. In 
the body of critical ideas current in New England in 1815, they 
found plenty of justification for the belief that good literature must 
be nationalistic, that it must draw its materials and inspiration from 
a particular place and people. They were familiar, for example, with 
the idea that climatic milieu exerts an overriding influence on liter- 


2 On the Development of American Literature from 1815 to 1833 (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1898), p. 26. 
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ary creation—a notion popularized most recently by Montesquieu; 
Adam Ferguson, the Scotch philosopher; and Hugh Blair, the ad- 
mired rhetorician. They were coming to know, also, the romantic 
criticism of the Schlegels and Madame de Staël, who applauded the 
national quality when they found it in literature. And, especially, 
these reviewers discovered ideas in English and Scottish association 
psychology, which could be used to explain why a person born and 
reared in this country, and therefore possessing within his mind a 
purely American pattern of associated ideas, would be stirred most 
deeply by a poem depending upon native sources for its meaning 
and imagery. For the associationists, beauty was not an abstract 
quality transcending national boundaries. For them, a literary work 
became beautiful when it appealed to associations which varied from 
nation to nation, even as they did from person to person. This 
popular system of psychology helped to support the arguments of ` 
many of the literary nationalists who wrote in the North American 
Review from 1815 to 1825." 


I 


Before turning to the writing of critics who called for thoroughly 
American poems and stories, it will be necessary to review briefly 
the line of aesthetic thought growing out of association psychology. 
The doctrine of associationism stemmed from the observed fact that 
ideas introduced into the mind at the same time or place, or related 
to each other through similarity, dissimilarity, cause-and-effect, re- 
call each other in a train of thought. Associationists argued that 
all knowledge, even as represented in the most general ideas, is a 
complex of experience fused together according to the laws of asso- 
ciation. Physical sensations afford the starting point; when these 
sensations occur simultaneously, or are associated in the various 
other ways, complex ideas are gradually built up. In aesthetics, this 
psychological fact, usually admitted as an element in the effect of 
beauty, was now advanced as the most important single cause. The 
roar of the lion, it was explained, does not create terror, and hence 
sublimity, through its intrinsic quality as a sound, but through the 


14 The writer is grateful to Professor Leon Howard, of Northwestern University, who 
pointed out some of the implications for literary criticism of the widespread popularity 
of the association psychology in New England. Any student of the periodical criticism 
published during the period must acknowledge a debt to William Charvat, whose The 
Origins of American Critical Thought: 1810-1835 (Philadelphia, 1936) suggests many lines 
of investigation. 
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ideas of fierceness, strength, and power associated with the animal. 
According to Joseph Priestley, who revived the writings of David 
Hartley, the systematic philosopher of associationism, the pleasures 
of the imagination result from : 


nothing more than a congeries, or combination of ideas and sensations, 
separately indistinguishable, but which were formerly associated either 
with the idea itself that excites them or with some other idea or circum- 
stance attending the introduction of them. It is this latter hypothesis 
that I adopt? 


Of the writers who expounded associationism—Hartley, Priest- 
ley, Hume, the poet Mark Akenside, and, later, the reviewer Jeffrey 
—it was Archibald Alison who, in his Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste (1790), helped to establish the aesthetic ground- 
work for the attempt by North American Review nationalists 
to show why a work of art would necessarily be better if it had an 
American theme. Alison held that a person experiences emotions of 
beauty and sublimity only when the initial strong feeling caused by 
an object leads to a train of associated ideas or images. Always 
Alison insisted that mere material forms, colors, and designs have no 
intrinsic qualities of beauty or sublimity; only if these forms, colors, 
and designs become associated with regular and consistent trains of 
ideas will they acquire aesthetic significance. Throughout his 
treatise Alison distinguished between two principal varieties of asso- 
ciations, the general or national, and the individual. Although ad- 
mitting that’both kinds of associations lead to the emotion of taste, 
Alison pointed out, when speaking directly to the artist, that those 
of general or national scope assure a greater certainty of effect. 
After explaining how historical associations play an important role 
in causing scenery to arouse emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
Alison added, “National associations have a similar effect, in increas- 
ing the emotions of sublimity and beauty, as they very obviously 
increase the number of images presented to the mind.”* With this as 
his central text on the subject of national associations, he applied it 
freely in each section of his discussion. An application of Alison’s 
aesthetic associationism, it will be observed, could accomplish one 
all-important thing for those critics supporting a new national liter- 


? Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (London, 1833), p. 309. First published in 1777. 
2 Archibald Alison, Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (Edinburgh, 1790), 
p. 23. 
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ature in America. The doctrine explained why the raw materials of 
an American literature—the cisatlantic scenery, local custom, peculiar 
traditions—possess aesthetic validity. The reader’s strongest asso- 
ciations are naturally those springing from his own country’s his- 
tory and geography; therefore nationalistic writing is best. One’s 
appreciation of an American poem or novel need not be a matter 
of parochial pride, but of associationist principle. 


tt 


This cluster of ideas growing from associationist doctrine was 
of primary importance to the men who wrote in the North Amer- 
ican Review During the first ten years of the review’s existence 
several important critical influences—neoclassicism, rhetorical the- 
ory, the “school of taste,” a nascent romanticism—were at work 
among the contributors to the periodical. None of these bodies of 
literary thought, however, was so immediately serviceable as asso- 
ciation psychology in the advocacy of nationalism. Indeed, the 
application of Alisonian theory to other important literary topics 
of the decade was common. Writing near the end of the period 
under consideration, Samuel Gilman, who contributed many re- 
views, asked whether, had all knowledge of the principle of asso- 
ciation of ideas been suppressed from the first, “can it be conceived 
that every individual in the world at this moment would have been 
equally wise and skilful, equally happy and virtuous?” Admit- 
tedly, not every reviewer who referred to the desirability of ap- 
pealing to “associations” in one’s writing was, in all respects, a 


“There is evidence to indicate that associationist ideas were available in New England 
around 1815. An edition of Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste was 
published in Boston in 1815 by Cummings and Hilliard, the firm which in 1817 took over 
publication of the North American Review. In 1815 also a volume of Alison’s sermons 
was issued by Wells and Lilly, publishers of the North American at that time. The close 
intellectual tie between Boston and the Edinburgh of Alison and the Scottish philosophers 
is seen in the fact that the North American, during its early years, printed a news letter 
from the Scottish capital. No other European city was similarly “covered.” These letters 
frequently mention Alison. “If we wish to have the choicest conversation of the best 
educated and best bred men, we musi come to his table,” the Edinburgh correspondent 
reported in 1815.. 

* “Brown's Philosophy of Mind,” North American Review, XIX, 4 (July, 1824) All 
subsequent citations, unless otherwise noted, are to the North American Review, Of the 
instances of reliance upon associationist thought and terminology in discussing general 
literary problems, some of the more noteworthy examples are the following: W. H. Prescott, 
“Byron’s Letter on Pope,” XII, 452, 457, 460 (Oct. 1821); Alexander H. Everett, “Post- 
humous Works of Madame de Staël,” XIV, 107 (Jan, 1822); Edward T. Channing, “Rob 
Roy,” VII, 151 (July, 1818); R. H. Dana, “Hazlitt’s English Poets,” VIII, 295, 296 
(March, 1819). 
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thoroughgoing disciple of Hartley and Alison as thinkers. Never- 
theless, the recurrence of associationist terminology, and of impli- 
cations consonant with Alison’s aesthetic, indicates that the reviewers 
were aware of the relevance, for critical purposes, of this particular 
psychological system. 

Within the group of critics who gave an associational slant to 
their ideas on nationalism, a split developed between those who 
believed that America possessed the materials for literary greatness 
and those who felt that their country lacked the necessary associa- 
tions. The yea-sayers—William Tudor, John Knapp, G. C. Ver- 
planck, Samuel Gilman, W. H. Gardiner, and William Cullen 
Bryant—found America, past and present, filled with materials of 
the kind to stir associations. In little more than two centuries, they 
exulted, America had acquired a history which contributed an un- 
failing interest to present-day scenes. Likewise, they contended, 
literary descriptions of America’s distinctive climate could be 
counted upon to produce favorable reactions among the readers. 
There definitely existed a typical American mind which, John 
Knapp said, was “furnished” from the surface of its native land, 
and the secret of good writing was to find the key which would set 
in motion chains of associated ideas within this American mind. 
Using exactly the same fund of associationist ideas, other men— 
Walter Channing, Edward T. Channing, Jared Sparks, and George 
Bancroft—examined their country and found it wanting in mate- 
rials capable of stimulating the desired aesthetic reaction. Though 
anxious to be convinced of the possibility of a truly American lit- 
erature, these pessimists laid great stress upon the poverty of asso- 
ciations available to the American writer. Thus the issue was 
joined, with the basic aesthetic assumptions shared by the contesting 
groups,. but with disagreement as to the quality of American 
__ associations. 


William Tudor, founder of the North American, writing in 
November, 1815, was the first to speak for those who looked at the 
American past in the light of associationist aesthetics and found it 
good. His advocacy of national themes in literature could have 
come straight from Alison. “If remarkable characters and actions 
are to be found in our history,” Tudor wrote, “the scenes where 
they lived or occurred, must be interesting from association of 
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ideas.”® As an example, he cited the Elizabeth Islands, where Eng- 
lishmen first erected a dwelling on these shores; to Americans this 
scene would be more interesting than one of Scott’s Highland lakes. 
Literature in America should draw on the period before the Rev- 
olution for its themes, Tudor advised, because “circumstances have 
concurred with time in casting a shade of obscurity resembling that 
of antiquity, over the transactions of that period.” The unique 
features of the American environment, as he enumerated them, 
are the climate, combining as it does a Siberian winter and an 
Italian summer, the clear atmosphere, and the leaf-coloring in au- 
tumn. “Descriptive poetry, which borrows the fashion of other 
countries,” he explained, “however classick its allusions, will be 
languid and spiritless, it will possess no raciness, and can never be 
rendered interesting.”. Likewise, Tudor remarked, the American 
Indians are worthy subjects of poetry because their history is filled, 
with “perilous and romantick adventures, figurative and eloquent 
harangues, strong contrasts and important interests.” 


Writing a few years after Tudor, John Knapp echoed his plea 
that literary men turn to remote American antiquities. “A country 
is undeniably the more endeared by the multitude of its tender and 
heroical tales and memoirs, fabulous as well as authentic. Let us 
then not slight even its barbarian annals,” Knapp adjured. Knapp’s 
clear-cut associationist bias is evident in the following advice: 


But, moreover, it is best to connect our best intellectual associations with 
places in our own land. In part, we love our country because our minds 
seem to have been furnished from its surface, and because our most 
natural and vivid ideas are inseparable from pictures which have it for 
their groundwork. The places which we have long frequented are the 
props of our memory:—it fails, and the mind misses its fulness of ideas, 
when we are absent from them.? 


Another one-sentence summary of the whole associational proc- 
ess, as it affected literary nationalism, was given by G. C. Verplanck, 
who recommended “a copious and cultivated literature of domestic 
growth; which assimilating itself to all the local feelings, opinions, 
and associations of the people, borrows from thence its character and 


“An Address Delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, &c.,” II, 29 (Nov., 1815). 
7 Ibid., Il, 14, 17, 28-29. 

8 “National Poetry,” VIII, 175 (Dec, 1818). 

° Ibid., VIII, 174. 
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expression, and in its turn repays them by increase of interest, 
strength, and stability.”*° This interaction between the “local feel- 
ings, opinions, and associations” which form the raw material of a 
national literature and the completed product is exactly the same as 
that between the original sensations and the complex ideas in Hart- 
ley’s system. Similarly, Samuel Gilman presented an Alisonian in- 
terpretation of the manner in which a poet attains tremendous 
effects in the use of his national language. There are certain “ex- 
quisite and unalienable peculiarities of idiom,” he found, which 
only a native poet can achieve, and even he only during his youth, 
“when his power of association is so bright, and rapid, and living, 
that to him words may almost be said to be things.”** The ability 
of the youthful mind to form associations readily had also been re- 
marked by Alison. 


Nowhere did confidence in the literary effectiveness of fresh 
American scenes figure more strongly than in the criticism of fic- 
tion. Here it was W. H. Gardiner and William Cullen Bryant 
who answered affirmatively the stock question throughout the 
period, Does America afford materials for novel-writing? Gar- 
diner, reviewing Cooper’s The Spy, called upon association psychol- 
ogy to account for the merit of romantic tales. “It is no new 
principle in the laws of imagination,” he wrote, “that remoteness in 
point of time attaches romantic associations to objects which have 
them not in themselves.” Gardiner chided novelists who pro- 
fessed to deal with American scenes and characters, while actually 
there was nothing nationally distinctive about either. A novel called 
The Wilderness provoked this outburst: 


By casting an eye over these pages, it will be seen at a glance, that the 
art of writing an American novel, is neither more nor less, than the art of 
describing under American names such scenes as are in no respect Amer- 
ican, peopling them with adventurers from all quarters of the globe, 
except America, with a native or two here and there, acting as no Amer- 
ican ever acts, and talking a language which, on the other side of the 
water, may pass for American, simply because it is not English.** 


Bryant’s most hopeful pronouncement on literary nationalism 


10 “7 ambrechtsen's New Netherlands,” IX, 78 (June, 1819). 
1 “Eustaphieve's Demetrius,” VII, 262 (July, 1818). 

2 “The Spy,” XV, 254 (July, 1822). 

13 “The Wilderness,” XIX, 209-210 (July, 1824). 
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appeared in a review of Catharine M. Sedgwick’s novel Redwood. 
He delivered his judgments in the association terminology and 
justified these judgments according to association doctrine. To those 
who complained that America is poverty-stricken in literary mate- 
rials, Bryant pointed out the many differences in religion, geogra- 
phy, occupation, and national background waiting for an American 
writer to describe them. To those who believed that a leisure class 
is a prerequisite for the appearance of a great literature, he said, 
“The truth is, that the distinctions of rank, and the amusements of 
elegant idleness, are but the surface of society, and only so many 
splendid disguises put upon: the reality of things.” But, Bryant 
warned, only an American, a man whose associations have been built 
up under the same conditions as have been those of his fellow- 
countrymen, will be equal to the task of making the most of this 
material. The critic also recommended that literary men seek to 
improve the associations inspired by the idea of things American: 
“The peculiarities in the manners and characters of our countrymen, 
have too long been connected with ideas merely low and ludicrous. 
... It is time, however, that they were redeemed from these gross 
and degrading associations.”"* Above all, however, the association- 
ists’ explanation of how a particular territory comes to stir strong 
national emotions was never more felicitously expressed than in 
Bryant’s sentence: “Everywhere has nature her features of grandeur 
and of beauty, and these features receive a moral expression from 
the remembrances of the past, and the interests of the present.” 
“Moral expression,” for the associationists, was the sine qua non for 
the existence of beauty. They recognized no such quality as purely 
formal beauty, but insisted that the beautiful object was one which 
encouraged the mind to follow out trains of associated ideas. By 
“moral,” as in Bryant’s phrase, the associationists meant, not didac. 
tic, or pious, but possessing a definite content of ideas, together with 
the ability to incite to action the onlooker’s or reader’s mind. 


TH 


An equally vigorous use of associationist principles was made by 
those critics who, despite their nationalism, had doubts about the 


14 “Redwood, a Tale,” XX, 252, 250, 271-272 (April, 1825). 

*5 Ibid., XX, 249-250. Bryant's early familiarity with the theories of Alison is dis- 
cussed in an article by William Palmer Hudson, “Archibald Alison and William Cullen 
Bryant,” American Literature, XII, 59-68 (March, 1940). 
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possibility of achieving a truly American literature. These men— 
Walter Channing, Edward T. Channing, Jared Sparks, and George 
Bancroft—recognized the desirability of creating a characteristically 
national literature, but feared that America simply lacked the neces- 
sary materials. Walter Channing, who began writing in the early 
numbers of the magazine, was one of the first to voice these doubts. 
After expressing a desire, common at the time, that America should 
possess a distinctive language—a desire entirely in line with associa- 
tionist theory—Channing admitted that he hardly hoped “we shall 
ever make our language conform to our situation, our intellectual 
vigor and originality.” “The remotest germs of literature are the 
native peculiarities of the country in which it is to spring,” he be- 
lieved. “These are diversified beyond all estimation, by the climate, 
and the various other circumstances which produce them.” Thus, 
he pointed out, Allan Ramsay and Burns are original and native, 
while “Scott has given us a mere translation of his national dia- 
lect."° Thus, Channing recognized a two-way relationship. Pecu- 
liarities of country have given rise to a particular language, and in 
turn can be described perfectly only by that one language. A 
national language, as well as peculiarities of government and reli- 
gion—all contribute to eminence in literature. A few months later, 
while reflecting on the literary delinquency of America, Channing 
came to a conclusion diametrically opposed to that advanced by 
Tudor in his Phi Beta Kappa address. “We are destitute of many 
of the elements of literature,” he found. “Thus we want a remote 
antiquity.”*” 

Another Channing, Edward T. Channing, who became editor 
of the North American as well as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric at 
Harvard, likewise wondered how a novelist can succeed here, con- 
sidering the “want in his readers of romantic associations with the 
scenes and persons he must set before us, if he makes a strictly 
domestic story.”"* Despite this pessimism, Channing showed a 
noteworthy disdain for the “foreign, artificial, and uncongenial.” 
He based his plea for a national literature on solidly associationist 
grounds: 

7°“American Language and Literature,” I, 308 (Sept. 1815). 

*7 “Reflections on the Literary Delinquency of America,” II, 39 (Nov., 1815). 


78 “The Life of Charles Brockden Brown. ... By William Dunlap,” IX, 65 Gum, 
1839). 
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The literature of a country is just as domestick and individual, as its 
character or political institutions. Its charm is its nativeness..... It 
has, or should have, nothing to do with strangers. They are not ex- 
pected to feel the beauty of your old poetical language, depending as it 
does on early and tender associations; connecting the softer and ruder ages 
of the country, and inspiring an inward and inexplicable joy, like a tale 


of childhood.!® 


In this passage.-a thoroughgoing associationist would have de- 
murred only at the word “inexplicable”; he would have objected 
that he knew exactly why joy was inspired. 


Most prolific of the nationalists who had occasional doubts about 
the sufficiency of the American past for literary purposes was Jared 
Sparks, who edited the review in 1817-1818 and again from 1824 to 
1830. Even the aborigines, to whose customs many nationalistic 
critics commended aspiring authors, failed to attract Sparks. “There 
is so little of the romantic and of the truly poetical in the native 
Indian character,” he asserted, “that we doubt whether a poem of 
high order can ever be woven out of the materials it affords.”*° 
Sparks echoed Walter Channing’s fear that, because the language of 
America “is the product of a foreign soil,” our literature will in- 
evitably be “cramped by the language.” Yet, notwithstanding 
these admissions of inadequacy, Sparks uttered a grandiose predic- 
tion of future literary glory, and developed a colorful associationist 
argument for a national literature: 


The images painted by nature on the fancy, and the combinations into 
which these are wrought by the mind, are extremely different in one 
country, from those of another; and to describe these truly and forcibly, 
there must be modes of expression and forms of language equally varied 
and peculiar.... The songs that were sung in the halls of Odin could 
never have been chaunted in the groves of Persia; no one language could 
be so formed, as to draw out with equal vividness the imagery, or call 
up the associations, peculiar to both these regions”? 


George Bancroft joined his fellow-historian, Sparks, in skepti- 
cism about the fund of associations provided by America’s national 
past. Classical literature should be studied especially in the United 


19 “On Models in Literature,” II, 207 (July, 1816). 

20 “Escalala, an American Tale," XX, 211 (Jan., 1825). 
31 “Professor Everett's Orations,” XX, 439 (April, 1825). 
2? Thid., XX, 437. 
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States, he advised, because “our hills, our mountainous passes, our 
towns, our bays, have no associations, which lead the thoughts back 
to the times, when poetry breathed her earliest accents, and freedom 
won her first battles.” In his use of associationism, Bancroft ad- 
mitted a new factor. Acknowledging that a good literature must 
accord with the associations of the people for whom it is designed, 
he emphasized the fact that, because a literature does reflect the 
mind of a nation, it possesses interest and charm for outsiders. Ban- 
croft’s codicil to the associationist doctrine was implicit in the 
theory itself; presumably the gifted critic is one who, through in- 
telligent effort, has succeeded in broadening his range of associa- 
tions to the point where they overlap and comprehend associations 
normally reserved to persons of a different nation. Bancroft’s fullest 
statement on literary nationalism came in an essay on Goethe: 


The literature of a people, if it be good, will be peculiar; it will contain 
a description of emotions belonging to itself, of sensations which have 
not been aroused or indulged by others, of thoughts and sentiments 
new in themselves, or at least in the forms under which they are 
represented, .. . 

A foreign literature will seldom be in strict harmony with the taste 
and associations acquired at home; but this, far from being any objec- 
tion to its excellence, confers on it an additional claim to attention... . 
The literature of each nation is national, and the true critic must en- 
deavor to regard it from the same point of view with the nation, on 
which it was designed to produce an effect. 


These associationist discussions of literary nationalism illustrate 
one aspect of the general interest of the North American critics in 
the Alisonian aesthetic psychology. Because of this interest, the 
nationalistic outburst betwen 1815 and 1825, as developed in this 
periodical, had something distinctive about it. In addition to being 
fostered by the political situation of the young nation, this pattern 
of nationalistic ideas was in harmony with the most common psy- 
chological thought of the day. Drawing on associationism, the 
North American Review nationalists found reasons to explain why 
American books were best for American readers. The Alisonian 
aesthetic provided an explanation of the way a person’s associations 
build up a complex national feeling, and at the same time justified 


78 “Value of Classical Learning,” XIX, 129 (July, 1824). 
M “7 ife and Genius of Goethe,” XIX, 304-305 (Oct, 1824). 
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literary nationalism to men who sought acceptable motives for writ- 
ing or reading about their native land. It set forth two principal 
ideas: (1) the necessity for writers to conform to the realities of 
the physical environment and (2) the validity, as literary material, 
of events from che national past. Familiarity with the doctrine of 
associationism gave point to the frequent catalogues of America’s 
topographical features and historical events. Just as Hartley’s sys- 
tem of psychology provided Wordsworth with an explanation of the 
way external nature influences the growth of the mind, so it lent 
force to Americans’ arguments for a ‘iterature appropriate to 
our uniquely pellucid lakes, stupendous cataracts, and mighty 
mountains.” 


26 In later decades, when critical opinion in the North American Review turned against 
literary nationalism, it was these enumerations of association-laden literary materials which 
drew the heaviest fire. Thus, Oliver Wendell Holmes gibed, “The mountains and cataracts, 
which were to have made poets and painters, have been mined for anthracite and dammed 
for water powers” (“The Allston Exhibition,” L, 359, April, 1840). And Lowell, be- 
lieving that literature is good in spite of, not because of, nationalism, scoffed, “As for 
expecting that our mountains and lakes and forests should inoculate our literature with 
their idiosyncrasies, we may as reasonably look to find the mental results of our corduroy 
roads there, a speculation which might confirm itself by certain metres we have lately 
been favored with by our poets” (“The New Timon,” LXIV, 465, April, 1847). 
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ZOROASTER HIGGINS: EDWARD EGGLESTON AS A 
POLITICAL SATIRIST IN VERSE 


WILLIAM RANDEL 
The University of Minnesota 


N THE presidential campaign of 1864 the St. Paul Daily Press 

supported Lincoln for re-election and used the customary jour- 
nalistic devices to ridicule his opponent, General McClellan. A 
few days before the Democratic convention an extraordinary par- 
tisan letter appeared on the front page of the Press. It was written 
in Hoosier dialect and addressed to Brigadier General Gorman, a 
candidate for Congress, who had been the principal speaker at a 
local McClellan rally. The letter filled an entire column and began 
as follows: 


Letter to General Gorman from a Hoosier 


Gineral Willis A. Gorman, Esq.: 

Dere Ole Hoss:—Havin cum down frum the Big Woods fer to git 
eggsemted frum the draft, i heerd thar wuz a thunderin’ big meetin’ a 
goin’ to be held in Ingersaul’s Haul, in favor uv McClellan, or as the 
han’ bills faseshusly remarked, in favor of McClellan an’ the Union. I 
thaut i’d jist go in an’ git squeezed, as we say poetikally. Little mac is 
wun uv mi kind of me[n]. Ef he wuz in komman i woodent mind the 
draft, fer they woodent be no hard fitin’. It wood be kam as a summer’s 
eve. But I woodent like to git kotch in wun of them air traps like bawls 
Bluff and the chicken hominy swamps, and so forth. But the less sed 
the better. Still I dont think the yung Napolyun wood a fawt a tall ef 
ole abe an Stanton hadn’t a pushed him so. He ain’t responsible fer 
blood shed. Not much, Mary Ann. He’s the man for the war demi- 
crats, an’ the piece wuns two. Bekase war with little mac at the hed, 
an havin’ his own way, wood seem rite smart like piece. 


The letter continued with an account of the rally, especially of 
Gorman’s remarks. The writer applauded the skill with which the 
General glossed over certain questionable episodes in his career, 
such as his speculation in cotton while he was serving with Union 
forces in the South. Then, after requesting Gorman to appoint him 
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as postmaster of Le Sueur, Minnesota, the writer signed himself 
“Zoroaster Higgins.”* 


The identity of the author was not revealed in print, but there 
were some who knew the secret. Five days after the letter appeared, 
one Thomas Simpson of Winona wrote to his friend, the Reverend 
Edward Eggleston of St. Paul: “ “Zoroaster Higgins’ is a brick, better 
than Artemus Ward. So says my wife.”? It is doubtful whether the 
Simpsons regarded the jeu d'esprit as anything but a political ges- 
ture, but for Eggleston it was a first experimental use of Hoosier 
dialect remembered from his visits to Decatur County, Indiana, dur- 
ing the summers of 1851 and 1852. This region, only recently 
opened to civilization, had provided the studious boy with an op- 
portunity to hear the genuine Hoosier dialect and to note how 
different it was from the much more cultivated speech of the Ohio 
River towns he was used to—Vevay and Madison and New Albany, 
towns half a century old. In February, 1863, after he had become 
a Methodist preacher in Minnesota, he listed as many “Hoosierisms” 
as he could recall,” perhaps with the intention of writing an article 
on the dialect. The creation of Zoroaster Higgins the next year 
was a lucky inspiration, politically well timed. 

Although Eggleston did not follow up this initial success with 
other letters in dialect, his interest in Hoosierisms kept alive until, 
in 1871, he put his knowledge of the dialect to good use in his first 
novel, The Hoosier School-Master. In planning this story he could 
hardly have failed to recall the pioneering effort of Zoroaster Hig- 
gins, and it is not surprising, therefore, that Higgins reappeared in 
print a month before the first installment of The Hoosier School- 
Master in Hearth and Home. In the seven years since his debut 
Higgins had changed in some respects; he was a poet now, and he 
no longer used dialect. But his verses were as unpolished as his 
homely prose had been, and he was still primarily a social critic. 


The summer of 1871 was an auspicious time for a satirist to set 
up in business. Higgins’s first poem, in Hearth and Home for 


1S: Paul Daily Press, Aug. 24, 1864. Higgins remarked that Gorman had been 
known in some parts of Indiana as Baron Munchausen. On Aug. 26 “Timothy Tamarac” 
reported to the Press that in Pigs Eye, Minnesota, the- General bore the name of another 
German nobleman, Baron Liebig. 

3MS letter, Aug. 29, 1864, in the Eggleston Papers, Collection of Regional History, 
Cornell University. 

3 The list is in the Eggleston Papers. 
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August 26, was a broadside aimed at Tweed and his cronies, who 
were just then nearing the end of their nefarious careers: 


Ring Jingles 





BY ZOROASTER HIGGINS 





Who made the new arithmetic 

By which the poor grow rich so quick, 
On scraps and scrapings of public feed, 
And wear broadcloth instead of tweed? 
ECHO: Tweed. 


When Times and Tribune ask him why 
His figures run up mountain-high, 
Why does not “Slippery Dick” reply? 
What will he do, our Connolly? 
ECHO: Con a lie. 


Commissioner Sweeny’s a jewel rare; 
If others are thieves, sure he is fair: 
In Central Park there’s honest deal, 
For Peter B. Sweeny’s as true as steel! 
ECHO: True as steal. 


Where so many men are all of a kind, 

O Echo! pray tell us how shall we find 

Mong clerks, and contractors, mayors and all, 
The leading rogue in Tammany Hall? 
ECHO: A. Hall! 


Tweed and Connolly, Sweeny and Hall, 
Officers, contractors, clerks, and all, 
The thieves that compose the Tammany Ring, 
Of their coming reward pray, Echo, sing, sing. 
ECHO: Sing Sing! 
The next week brought “The Coroner’s Verdict,” a four-stanza 
commentary on a recent steamboat disaster and the obvious guilt of 


Jacob Vanderbilt, the owner. The last stanza is enough to show 
that Higgins could be an innovator in poetic form: , 


A hundred people killed 
By blow, water, and scald; 
Blood for money was spilled, 


17 Vol.17 
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© Hearts with anguish were filled; 
But Vander had built 
A fortune, that is all. 
And it makes one sorry that no man can 
be hanged more than once, and that 
a rich man can not be hanged at all! 


Higgins was by now a practised commentator on current events. 
In “The Suicide at Long Branch,” which appeared on September 9, 
he reported a hoax engineered at the New Jersey coastal resort for 
the sake of newspaper publicity. On the sixteenth he adopted the 
title of a recently printed brochure to define his own conception of 
Utopia: 


“The Coming Race’’ 





AS SEEN BY ZOROASTER HIGGINS 





WHEN ferry-boats no longer blow up; 
When wild-cat banks no longer go up; 
When controllers are prompt to show up; 
When railway trains no more shall smash up; 
When quacks shall eat their own vile trash up; 
When landlords cease to serve bad hash up, 
Then will be 
The year of Jubilee. 


When Rings shall give up all their stealings, 
And learn at Sing Sing honest dealings; 
When Fisk shall no more hurt our feelings; 
When railroad murderers are hung up; 
When Rosenzweigs are swiftly strung up; 
When George F. Train shall shut his tongue up, 
Then will be 
The year of Jubilee.* 


Whether or not Higgins had by this time earned the reputation 
of worst poet in America, he had the temerity to burlesque one of 
the best. Walt Whitman composed “The Song of the Exposition” 
for the opening of the fortieth annual exhibit of the American In- 
stitute. Eggleston, who had never liked Whitman or appreciated 


*This is reminiscent of “Latter-Day Warnings,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, whom 
Eggleston greatly admired. 
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ð 
his poetry, at once commissioned his versifying alter ego to write 
something fitting, and this was the result as it appeared in Hearth 
and Home for September 23: ; 


The Muse of the American Institute 





BY ZOROASTER HIGGINS 





NOTE—MR. EDITOR: After reading Mr. Walt Whitman’s poem 
at the opening of the Fair, I thought may be I could get his swing. 
Yours truly, Z. H. 





COME, Muse! Female who used to live in the fifth story Attic of 
Parnassus, 

Pick up your duds and travel! Leave your former dirty abode in Greece. 

Come from the sea inappropriately named A-dry-attic. 

Quit Jerusalem, write “To let” over all its gates, 

And hang your Jew’s-harp on the willows, if there are any. 

And, Muse, just sell out at less than cost your Museum in Europe. 

Your “Castles in Spain” send up a spout at the house of your uncle, 

And take passage by first cabin or steerage, according the amount of 
stamps you have, 

And come over to our own city that is full of music; 

Not the music of the spheres, but the music of Rings and of wild Tam- 
many war-songs and such like; 

And, ceasing to Hector Achilles any longer, or ride wooden horses for 
hobbies, 

Come sing the song of corn-cutters and cheese-presses and mowing- 
machines 

And hemmers and tuckers and binders and patent hay-rakes and 
gasometers, 

Of which last we have both animate and inanimate; 

And don’t get skeered at our steam-whistles, 

For we have a poet here that can make you limp through longer lines 
than you ever heard before; 

And to keep up with him is quite a feat, for you will have to possess 
more feet than a centipede to scan his unearthly lines; 

And you will also play on a banjo instead of a harp; 

And not criticise the nonsense of Whitman when it is strung out and 
drawn out and jerked out. 


The next week Higgins reverted to political themes in “Who 
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Stole the Vouchers?” and suggested the formation of a committee 
of safety to rid the city of corrupt officials. The public indignation 
of which Higgins’s jingles were only one slight expression suc- 
ceeded, finally, in driving the Tweed Ring from power, and on Jan- 
uary 13, 1872, Higgins gleefully celebrated “The Disappearance of 
Tweed.” His final contribution to pseudonymous literature was 
“The Office-Seeker’s Soliloquy,” in Hearth and Home for June 22, 
1872. Another presidential campaign was in progress, and Higgins, 
still a would-be office-holder, could not decide between Grant and 
Horace Greeley. The sly naiveté of 1864 had been replaced by cold 
calculation, and the desire to be named a postmaster had given way 
to the cynical hope for any office, the more lucrative the better. But 
the motive for both the dialect letter to General Gorman and the 
doggerel of indecision was simple self-interest. Thus the career of 
Zoroaster Higgins, obscure cousin of Hosea Biglow and Josh Bill- 
ings, came full circle, and it was a fit time for him to retire to the 
oblivion he so richly deserved. 


THOREAU'S COLLECTED POEMS 


FRANCIS H. ALLEN 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


N REVIEWING in November, 1943, the Collected Poems of 

Henry Thoreau, edited by Carl Bode, American Literature gave 
the book the commendation it so richly deserved, but, except at a 
single point, did not consider it critically in detail. I hope it is not 
too late for a few more critical remarks about this admirable but not 
impeccable piece of work. 

A few weeks ago a member of the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress asked me whether I thought the poem “Carpe Diem,” printed 
over the signature H. T. in the Boatswain’s Whistle for November 
16, 1864, was really written by Thoreau, as some persons had 
assumed. I had to say in reply that it did not sound like Thoreau 
to me and that the initials H. T. seemed to be evidence against that 
ascription rather than for it, since Thoreau always used his middle 
initial D. in his signature. I then learned that Dr. Bode had in- 
cluded the poem in his collection, and I consulted the book to learn 
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what evidence he had. Here I found that “Carpe Diem,” so far as 
known, had been printed only in that ephemeral periodical, which 
was issued for the National Sailors’ Fair held in Boston in 1864. 
The number containing the poem contained also a genuine Thoreau 
first printing. Dr. Bode’s note on the poem says: 


One such volume was sold at the Wakeman sale (Wakeman catalogue, 
number 1017). There it is described as including an article by Thoreau, 
“Looming of the Sun,” and a poem. The article appeared shortly there- 
after in the Atlantic Monthly, according to the Wakeman entry; and the 
entry concludes with a description of two letters from Francis H. Allen 
relative to the priority of the article in the Boatswain’s Whistle. The 
article referred to appears as part of “The Highland Light” in the 4t- 
lantic Monthly for Dec., 1864. The poem does not. In the Boatswain’s 
Whistle there is a poem—not in the article—entitled “Carpe Diem” and 
signed “H. T.” The authenticity of the poem is thus reasonably 
established. 


I could not agree with this last statement, but obviously the next 
thing for me to do was to look up the catalogue of the sale of 
Stephen H. Wakeman’s library, especially as my name had been 
brought in and I had no recollection of being consulted as to the 
poem. I now found that item No. rory in that catalogue is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Contains an article “Looming of the Sun” by Thoreau, which is its first 
appearance. It also appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 
1864. The Atlantic Monthly for December, 1864, was noc published 
until November 28, 1864, hence the appearance of the poem in the “Boat- 
swain’s Whistle” is its first. Accompanying the volume are two letters, 
both from Francis H. Allen, relative to the priority of the article in 
the “Boatswain’s Whistle.” 


It will be seen that this contains no direct statement about any poem 
attributed to Thoreau. The word “poem” where it occurs is evi- 
dently a slip of the pen for “article,” since there was never any 
question of the priority of any poem. Thus a hasty reading of a 
carelessly written sentence—for which, of course, Mr. Wakeman 
himself, then no longer living, was in no way responsible—supplies 
the only evidence (?) that Wakeman ever attributed “Carpe Diem” 
to Thoreau. 

There are other reasons for doubting the authenticity of this 
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poem as a Thoreau item. I have already pointed out the improb- 
ability of Thoreau’s signing himself as H. T. Might someone else 
have attached those initials to a poem of Thoreau’s? That too 
seems improbable. If the editor of the Boatswain’s Whistle had 
printed the poem knowing it to be Thoreau’s, he would almost 
certainly have used Thoreau’s name, as in the case of the article. If 
it had been taken from a printed source, that source would probably 
have been indicated. If, on the other hand, some friend had con- 
tributed it, that friend—Sanborn or Sophia Thoreau or Channing, 
presumably—would have signed Thoreau’s full name to it and 
would certainly have seen to it that this ephemeral publication was 
not its last. Sanborn, for instance, always keen to publish every- 
thing of Thoreau’s that he could by any means unearth, could never 
have believed that he wrote “Carpe Diem.” We must conclude 
that the editor of the Sailors’ Fair publication did not accept the 
poem as Thoreau’s. 

And then there is the poem itself. Thoreau undoubtedly wrote 
worse verse than this, but I am not aware that he ever wrote any- 
thing in this vein. Dr. Bode himself calls it a “trite and moralizing 
jingle.” 

So much for “Carpe Diem.” I leave it to the specialists to say 
whether it can longer be regarded as belonging to the Thoreau 
canon.” 

My study of this case led me to a further examination of the 
book. I found it to be a very scholarly performance. Criticism 
from a brother editor who knows a little of the patient care that 
must have gone into the making of this book will not, I hope, seem 
too ungracious, but Dr. Bode’s path was full of pitfalls, and perhaps 
I ought to call attention toa few that he did not succeed in avoiding. 

First, I must speak of one matter that hits me rather nearly, for 
I, the surviving partner in the editorship of Thoreau’s published 
Journal, must bear the brunt of Dr. Bode’s mistaken criticism of my 
senior, Bradford Torrey. Indeed, it was I who, as his collaborator, 
did practically all of the textual editing of the Journal. On page 
274 of the book I read the inexplicable statement that “Bradford 
Torrey, as he explains in his introduction, punctuated and emended 


* Professor Raymond Adams, whose judgment on Thoreau matters is certainly well 
founded, writes me that though he had formerly been led to believe that the poem was 
genuine Thoreau, now, after another look at the Wakeman catalogue and considering all 
the available evidence, he is convinced that he was mistaken. 
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the text of the Journal in order to regularize its grammar and 
style.” This reads something into Torrey’s introduction that posi- 
tively is not there. Torrey explained in his preface why it was 
necessary for the comfort of the ordinary reader to revise Thoreau’s 
original punctuation, which consisted largely of dashes, often dis- 
tributed in a quite meaningless manner; but he said nothing what- 
ever, either there or in the Introduction, about emending the text 
in order to regularize its grammar and style; and nothing of the 
kind was done, as I can say of my own knowledge. The reader of 
the printed Journal will find frequent interpolations of bracketed 
words where Thoreau had carelessly omitted some word, usually a 
short one, that was obviously necessary to the sense. Such inter- 
polations, always indicated by brackets, cannot be called emendations 
to regularize grammar or style. They were necessary not only for 
the convenience of the reader but also to assure him that the omis- 
sions were Thoreau’s own and not the copyist’s nor the printer’s. 
Similarly, such antiquated spellings as “prophane” were allowed to 
stand unregularized, and the good old New England word “stent” 
was not changed to the dictionary’s “stint.” I find it very difficult 
to account for Dr. Bode’s misreading of Torrey’s statement, which 
applied only to the punctuation. The only explanation I can think 
of is that Dr. Bode must have been writing from memory and that 
his memory played him false. 

Unfortunately this error led him to declare that the printed 
Journal was “an eclectic and insecure text” and to say that Harrison 
Blake in his four volumes drawn from Thoreau’s journal “did not 
try to regularize it to the extent that Torrey did.” As a matter 
of fact, Blake’s text is not so accurate as that of the complete Jour- 
nal, though the present writer has done much to make it more 
accurate by the corrections that in an editorial capacity he has had 
made in the electrotype plates. 

I ought to say that another practice of the Journal’s editors that 
Dr. Bode objected to was the manner of dealing with Thoreau’s 
own penciled emendations in his journal. Our practice, which 
seems to me the only sensible one to adopt in such cases, was to 
print the original form when the emended form appeared in any 
one of Thoreau’s already published books, and the passage as 
emended when this was its first publication. In that way the reader 
could always be sure of seeing, in one place or the other, the passage 
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just as Thoreau wished it left, and could also have the satisfaction 
of seeing the original journal form of the already published passage. 
As this treatment was explained in the preface, it seems hardly 
fair to call the resulting text eclectic and insecure. 


I have a few more criticisms to offer. The editor’s plan was to 
take as the basic text of every poem the one that last passed under 
the eye of its author. In some cases this plan led to unfortunate 
results. I will give two instances. One is the omission of the title 
and the first stanza of “The Shrike,” which appears in the Journal 
under date of February 25, 1839, but for which the editor’s rule 
makes it necessary to use in his text only the second stanza, which 
appeared in the Dial in 1842, where the title and first stanza were 
not needed because the fragment was introduced by a bit of prose 
about the shrike. The title and first stanza are relegated to the 
notes, where they will not be seen by the average reader. 

The other case in point is the poem which, as it appears in the 
first edition of the Week, begins: 


On Ponkawtasset, since, with such delay, 
Down this still stream we took our meadowy. way, 
A poet wise has settled... . 


Dr. Bode uses the second edition for his text. This was published 
in 1868, after its author’s death, so he could not have read the 
proofs, but it contains alterations “probably taken from an annotated 
copy of the first edition left by Thoreau among his effects,” as I 
said in my Bibliography of Thoreau. The version in this 1868 edi- 
tion begins: 


On Ponkawtasset, since, we took our way, 
Down this still stream to far Billericay, 
A poet wise has settled. ... 


It is obvious that the commas after “since” and “way” are super- 
fluous and make nonsense of the lines. To quote myself again, they 
“may be set down to a careless marking of the copy, which left the 
original punctuation of the line while it altered the words and the 
syntax.” Surely it is only doing Thoreau a disservice to perpetuate 
this mispunctuation in what may be regarded as a definitive edition 
of his poems. 

On page 112 I find “lead” where clearly “led” is meant and 
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where the printed Journal has “led.” This was not the sort of mis- 
take that Thoreau made in spelling. No variant appears in the 
meticulous Textual Notes, and I suspect this of being a typograph- 
ical error. In the first line of the poem on page 148 “command” 
should, I think, be “commend,” as in the printed Journal. The notes 
give a reference to the latter text but no variant. Here, as in some 
other cases, I suspect Thoreau’s handwriting has been misread. 

On page 189 appears a hitherto unpublished poem from a manu- 
script, beginning, “For though the caves were rabitted,” whatever 
that may mean. I wonder if they were not really eaves that were 
rabetted, or rabbeted. Thoreau knew wild rabbits so well that he 
would hardly have omitted one of the b’s, while he might well have 
forgotten how to spell the carpenter’s term. The mention of well 
sweeps and houses in the next two lines does not suggest caves. And 
I find it hard to believe that Thoreau did not know how to spell 
“idiot,” though he might have forgotten to dot the second 2. 

Page 209: “I hid beneath their lea.” The manuscript original 
may have had “lea,” but Sanborn’s version has the correct “lee.” 
Here again one regrets the necessity (?) of perpetuating an obvious 
error. 

Page 337: In reference to the river of Thoreau’s Week it should 
be noted that “Merrimac” is not, as Dr. Bode says, the present-day 
spelling, though it intervened between the “Merrimack” of Tho- 
reau’s day and its revival by the United States Geographic Board 
a few years ago. The notes here state that the fieldfare is a Euro- 
pean thrush, which is true, of course, but Thoreau, who never bor- 
rowed European birds for his writing, was quite certainly referring 
to the American robin, which Nuttall, whose Manual of Ornithol- 
ogy he knew, called the American fieldfare. This was evidently only 
a book name for the bird, but old Mark Catesby had called it the 
fieldfare of Carolina a hundred years earlier, as my friend W. L. 
McAtee informs me. 

Page 362: Paestum’s temples are Grecian, to be sure, but the 
Greeks built them in Italy. 

Page 365: Here the editor’s definition of the word “rider” is not 
quite correct, when he calls it “one piece (of wood, here) used to 
cover another.” The line annotated is, “And cleared the topmost 
rider sine care,” and it is evident that Thoreau was speaking of the 
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top rail of a stake-and-rider fence, which he and his companion 
cleared in a hurry after helping themselves from the heap of apples. 


Since writing the foregoing I have dragged my net through the 
text of the poems and have brought up a few more questionable 
readings, to which, for the sake of doing a thorough job, I ought 
to call attention. Here they are: 

Page 86, line 14: I can hardly believe that Thoreau really wrote 
“E’ne” instead of “E’en,” though his handwriting might have made 
it look so. 

Page 94, line 14: “And the leaves when whirling away.” The 
printed Journal has “went” instead of “when.” Has Dr. Bode mis- 
read the manuscript? If not, I submit that the earlier editor’s cor- 
rection of so obvious a slip of the pen was fully justified. 

Page 95, line 13: If T. really wrote “an waking,” it seems re- 
grettable that the “an” couldn’t have been quietly changed to “a,” 
as in the printed Journal. 

Page 136, line 4: Somebody evidently left out “rod” after 
“golden.” If it was Thoreau, it might well have been bracketed in. 

Page 138, line 3: “Where” would make better sense than 
“Whose” and might have been mistaken for it. 

Page 140, line 5: “Sidireal” for “sidereal” is not a likely mistake 
for so good a Latinist as Thoreau. Couldn’t the word have been 
read in the correct spelling? Did he really dot that second vowel? 

Page 163, line 1: “Is then [?] no road”: Couldn’t that queried 
“then” have been read as the correct “there,” as the Journal editors 
made it? 

Page 168, line 6: Surely that “&” must have been “I” in the 
manuscript. 

Page 173, line 5: Might not that queried “once” have really been 
“even”? “Is as immortal even as the proudest flower” would at 
least make sense. In his note on this line Dr. Bode seems to regret 
that Thoreau emended “immortal” to “well named,” recalling the 
famous dispute with Lowell over the “immortal” pine tree; but 
really “well named” is the better reading here, I think, since it was 
the naming of the plant by the botanist that T. was referring to. 

Page 226, line 4: I suppose we must believe that Thoreau slipped 
an extra e into “Meteors” here, but the last line of the poem shows 
that he did know how to spell the word. 
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I finished reading the Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau with a 
higher opinion of Thoreau as a poet than I had had before. I have 
Dr. Bode to thank for this quickened appreciation, and I feel cer- 
tain that many others will have the same experience and feel the 
same gratitude. I now hope that a second edition will make it a 
still better book. 


REJOINDER 


CARL BODE 
California Institute of Technology 


AM SINCERELY grateful to Mr. Allen for his interest in the 

Collected Poems, and it is pleasant indeed to have an opportunity 
to acknowledge that fact. When, in time to come, I prepare a sec- 
ond edition, I shall be glad to bear in mind the points he has raised. 
Actually, all I should want to do in the ordinary course of events is 
merely to evaluate and accept his corrections and not to write any 
general rejoinder whatsoever. The most important items in his letter, 
though, are not concerned with errors of fact but instead with much 
broader issues. These have to do with editorial principles and the 
theory of editing. Consequently, with all appreciation for Mr. 
Allen’s detailed analysis of my production, I feel I must say a word 
about those basic editorial issues involved. 


If T[horeau] really wrote “an waking,” it seems regrettable that the 
“an” couldn’t have been quietly changed to “a,” as in the printed Journal. 


That sentence, I am afraid, epitomizes Mr. Allen’s major criticism 
of the way I edited the Collected Poems. To him the quiet chang- 
ing of one word, or the interpolation of another, or the correction 
of an author’s error—all for the comfort of the reader—are both 
proper and admirable. The editing of texts in the Collected Poems 
was conducted on a somewhat different basis. I believed that it 
was the function of an edition like mine to present the verses Tho- 
reau wrote exactly (as far as possible) as he set them down. The 
slips of the pen as well as the trivial errors are all, it is true, in- 
cluded. It would not have been too hard to correct at least the most 
obvious of them. The lines would have read more smoothly; the 
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reader’s comfort would have been preserved. Those, however, were 
among the considerations I preferred to sacrifice in order that the 
student of Thoreau might know more accurately what Thoreau 
wrote. » 

Mr. Allen’s letter attempts with enthusiasm to clear the field 
of every editorial method but one. To reduce the matter to its essen- 
tials, he seems to feel that all editing should be done from the point 
of view of the general reader. I feel—and I regret that my effort to 
explain in my Textual Preface was not successful for Mr. Allen— 
that editing can well be done either from the point of view of the 
general reader or of the student. In, for example, a Housman, the 
same text might result in both cases. In Thoreau it could not, and 
so I chose the second course. After all, my announced aim was to 
prepare a critical variorum edition of the poems. And that is why 
to me the bulk of Mr. Allen’s commentary is wide of the mark. 

I wish that circumstances had allowed me to deal with his critical 
comments in more detail, but they did not. Nevertheless, it is 
worth while to observe the nature of many of Mr. Allen’s criticisms 
of specific readings. They divide rather neatly into two sorts. 
Either he implies that I misread Thoreau’s manuscripts, or else he 
suggests that I should have altered them. Yet Mr. Allen nowhere 
states that he checked any of the manuscripts to see for himself 
whether the readings he criticized were accurate or not. It would 
have been well, perhaps, for him to do so before attacking them in 
print. 

Now with regard to the text of the printed Journal. Mr. Allen 
objects to my comment that Torrey’s editorial method results in an 
eclectic and insecure text—but he again refuses to see that I am 
speaking for the specialist. I should like to quote Torrey’s exact 
words; I believe they answer Mr. Allen: “In the case of passages 
which Thoreau had revised, mostly in pencil, the editor has com- 
monly printed the original form when the amended one has been 
followed in already printed volumes.” So, although anyone can try 
to ascertain Thoreau’s ultimate text by having copies of the works 
already in print close at hand and thereafter leafing back and forth 
between all of them and the Journal, he even then cannot be sure of 
Thoreau’s final words since the editor has only “commonly”—not 
always—printed the original form. 

Though Mr. Allen’s most important charge is directed against 
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my method of editing, his paper opens with a discussion of the 
authenticity of “Carpe Diem.” Here he is on much surer ground. 
On reflection I became convinced that Mr. Allen had a strong case. 
Like Dr. Adams, I began to feel that I was mistaken and that I had, 
in particular, placed too much emphasis on the entry in the Wake- 
man Catalogue. Now I have been able to determine that “Carpe 
Diem” is not by Thoreau but is instead the work of Dr. Thomas 
Hill, twenty-first president of Harvard College. 

The final part of Mr. Allen’s letter to be dealt with here is a 
collection mainly of what he deems derelictions in annotating. I 
wish to take enough space to acknowledge those that actually turned 
out to be errors. He is of course right about the Merrimack and 
Paestum. Moreover, for “rider” and “fieldfare” I am willing to 
depend on Mr. Allen’s own long acquaintance with New England 
life. 

In many ways my book would have been a better one had it re- 
ceived the benefit of Mr. Allen’s knowledge of Thoreau and his 
period. As it is, I am conscious of a debt to him for the care and 
animation with which he studied my work. His pioneering in 
American literature has earned him respectful attention; and I shall 
continue to ponder, if not always to accept, whatever suggestions 
he may make. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1946 a joint-subscription rate of $7.20 for 
PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to be ad- 
dressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and under- 
graduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a special sub- 
scription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be accompanied by an 
endorsement from the instructor in charge of the student’s work in Amer- 
ican literature. Blanks may be secured from the Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. Ca 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS ON InpivipuaL AUTHORS: 

Emerson’s Literary Reputation in the Twentieth Century. R. E. 
Amacher (Pittsburgh). 

A Critical Biography of Joseph Kirkland. Clayton A. Holaday 
(Indiana). 

Mark Twain as a Satirist. Bruce Ingham Granger (Cornell). 

Mark Twain’s Technique of Humor. W. E. Moore (Peabody). 

A Critical Study of the Style of Henry David Thoreau. J. Herman 
Campbell (Southern California). 

Whittier’s Prose on Reforms Other than Abolition. J. Welfred 
Holmes (Pittsburgh). 


DISSERTATION ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 


The Contemporary Short Stories of Georgia as an Interpretation of 
Her Culture. Bernice Freeman (Columbia Teachers College). 


Dissertations COMPLETED: 

The Early Development of Music in Pittsburgh. Edward Gladstone 

_ Baynham (Pittsburgh, History, 1944). 

The Educational Principles of American Humanism. John T. Foudy 
(Catholic University, Education, 1945). 

Native Themes in American Short Prose Fiction, 1770-1835. William 
Willer (Minnesota, 1945). 

The Problem of “Belief” in Contemporary English and American 
Criticism. William Joseph Rooney (Catholic University, 1945). 

The Response of Major American Writers to Darwinism, 1859-1910. 
John Mills Turner, Jr. (Harvard, 1945). 

The Satire of Ambrose Bierce: Its Objects, Forms, Devices, and Pos- 
sible Origins. H. Lynn Sheller (Southern California, 1945). 

Thomas Hutchins, 1730-1789. Anna M. Quattrochi (Pittsburgh, His- 
tory, 1944). 

The Uncollected Periodical Poems of James Russell Lowell. Thelma 
May Smith (Pennsylvania, American Civilization, 1945). 


OTHER RESEARCH IN Procress: 

Prof. L. H. Butterfeld, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., is at work on a comprehensive edition of the letters of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, He would be glad to learn of letters by Rush in 
private hands or in small public collections. 
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Prof. Kenneth W. Cameron, Temple University, reports that he is 
completing an index-concordance to Emerson’s essays and that he 
is at work on “the mind of Emerson before 1837.” 

Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Research Editor of the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, has succeeded 
the late Dr. Hunter D. Farish as compiler of the index to the 
Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, 1736-1780. He would appreciate 
information about any copies of the Gazette in institutions or 
private hands. 

Prof. George Brandon Saul, University of Connecticut, Storrs, re- 
ports that a manuscript “Critical History of The Carillon,” by 
Dorothy Letitia Shapleigh, is available to students of modern 
poetry at the Wilbur Cross Library of the University of Con- 
necticut. 

Raymond Apams, Assistant Bibliographer. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Emerson tHE Essayist: An Outline of His Philosophical Development 
through 1836 with Special Emphasis on the Sources and Interpretation 
of Nature. Also Bibliographical Appendices of General and Special 
Interest to Students of American Literature, Emphasizing Thoreau, 
Emerson, the Boston Library Society and Selected Documents of New 
England Transcendentalism. By Kenneth Walter Cameron. Raleigh, 
North Carolina: The Thistle Press. 1945. Two Volumes, 461; 448, 
45, [2] pp- $50.00 ($40.00 to libraries and to members of the Modern 
Language Association.) 


The title suggests more and less than is to be found in these two vol- 
umes. Mr, Cameron is not concerned with the essays of the first and sec- 
ond series, which at once occur to the reader, or with later essays. His 
main interest is in the provenance of the ideas in Nature, but he does not 
limit his compilation either to that subject or to the period ending in 1836. 
There is unexpected variety. In spite of the warning of the title page 
one is hardly prepared to find a reprint of a large part of the Harvard 
catalogue of 1820, an annotated reprint of Cabot’s summaries of the early 
lectures, or an eighty-seven-page “Index-Concordance to Emerson's Ser- 
mons” (based on 25 of the approximately 170 extant sermons). A 
lengthy list of titles charged to Emerson and his mother by the Boston 
Library Society further emphasizes the miscellaneous character of the 
work but is a valuable supplement to Ralph Waldo Emerson's Reading, 
which Mr. Cameron published several years ago. These are only a few 
examples. So varied is the fare offered by the earlier sections that one 
experiences only mild surprise at coming upon the new edition of The 
Play of Love, by John Heywood, which rounds out the second volume. 

A large part of the first volume is devoted to excerpts from a consider- 
able number of the philosophical and religious writings with which 
Emerson was acquainted before he published Nature. Commentaries and 
elaborate footnotes accompany the excerpts. The Greeks get compar- 
atively little attention. Plato and his followers, whose importance was 
somewhat overestimated: by Harrison, are here hustled by a crowd of 
newcomers and do not receive the respect they deserve as Emerson’s 
teachers. Mr. Cameron rightly remembers that the transcendentalists set 
Coleridge in the zenith and assigns him no lower place. The Germans 
and Carlyle, who was so efficient in introducing them to the English- 
speaking. world, get little more than occasional mention. Swedenborg 
and particularly the American Swedenborgians are perhaps unduly mag- 
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nifed. Reprints of Sampson Reed’s “Oration on Genius” and Observa- 
tions on the Growth of the Mind help call special attention to the 
Swedenborgian druggist whom, for some years, Emerson extravagantly 
admired. Alcott’s stature is whittled down, though many fresh pages of 
his Psyche are brought to light. 

In one of his most provocative discussions Mr. Cameron wholeheart- 
edly champions the theory that the Orphic poet whose extremely trans- 
cendental exhortations and prophecies are quoted in the final chapter of 
Nature is not Alcott but Emerson himself. Yet in spite of his arguments 
Alcott’s claims still appear to be very much alive. The fact that Alcott 
did not use the unnamed ecstatic’s thoughts in Psyche by no means proves 
that they were not his own. There is no denying Emerson’s enthusiasm 
for Alcott’s ideas at the very time Nature was being completed. There is 
plenty of evidence of such enthusiasm, but the most significant is an 
entry Emerson made in his journals almost immediately after Alcott had 
visited him, an entry which, as Edward Waldo Emerson long ago pointed 
out (Journals, TV, 73), contains much that is attributed to the poet in 
the final chapter of Nature but is without quotation marks, It is not at 
all remarkable that Emerson should record ideas from Alcott’s conversa- 
tion without quotation marks, especially since he was habitually careless 
about punctuation of all kinds. Nor should there be any question of 
moral taint about the publication in Nature of the same ideas with quota- 
tion marks but without any citation of the source. Many a borrowed 
idea in the same book does not get even quotation marks, yet nobody, 
so far as I know, has ever reproached Emerson for not writing a history 
of ideas instead of his little prose poem. As the passages in question now 
stand in his last chapter they are at least more poetic, and therefore more 
in keeping with the tone of the whole book, than they could have been 
with the contemporary schoolmaster’s name attached. Emerson needed 
a Diotima or an Er. Perhaps he got the materials for creating one from 
his own brain, but very possibly he got them from Alcott’s. 

Mr. Cameron frankly offers his services as both outfitter and guide of 
a source-finding expedition through Emerson’s library. The chief objec- 
tion to wholesale source-hunting is that it is not the most profitable ap- 
proach to literature and its broader cultural connections and backgrounds. 
‘Questions of influence are inevitable, but our concern with them ought to 
be mainly incidental to our pursuit of more liberal aims. The prove- 
nance of an idea is very important only in so far as it helps us to under- 
stand its validity as truth or as a rule of life or for the imagination. But 
there are, at least in the present case, more obvious discouragements in 
the way of the source-hunter. Like many other intelligent persons, Em- 
erson found his way quickly to the parts of a book that suited the need 
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of the moment; and the fact that he owned or borrowed a book does not 
necessarily mean that he read it or borrowed from it at all. Like other 
source-hunters, Mr. Cameron can sometimes discover resemblances where 
a less determined reader would find none. Many of the headings which 
he has supplied as labels for excerpts from “sources” are more Emer- 
sonian than the excerpts themselves and so are somewhat misleading. 
There is always the temptation in a work of this kind to interpret evi- 
dence with too much regard for the urgent need to establish influences. 
For example, the importance of Swedenborgianism (and there is an ex- 
cellent case for it) is injudiciously enhanced in this summary (Emerson 
the Essayist, J, 247) of a paragraph in Journals, II, 164: “Characterizing 
the early nineteenth century as an age of “Transcendentalism, a time 
when metaphysical and ethical speculation looked within, he declared the 
four representative figures of the period to be Madame de Staél, Words- 
worth, Sampson Reed and Swedenborg respectively of France, England, 
America and Germany.” A glance at the text of Journals helps to restore 
one’s respect for Emerson’s judgment if not for his geography. Trans- 
cendentalism is only one of the seven peculiarities of the age which are 
listed in the same passage, and Sampson Reed, though mentioned as an - 
American product of the age along with three far greater Europeans, is 
happily not dignified as one of “the four representative figures of the 
period.” 

To me Emerson the Essayist seems overloaded with mechanical de- 
vices, designed, to be sure, for the convenience of the reader. Indexes 
abound and include an “Index of Indexes” as well as a “Final Index.” 
There is too much repetition and reprinting, defying economy. With 
half its present bulk the work might have served its purpose more effi- 
ciently and would certainly have reached a larger number of readers 
than it can now have. But these and all other complaints must be tem- 
pered with admiration for Mr. Cameron’s devotion to a long and difficult 
task and with gratitude for the light he has been able to throw upon the 
growth of Emerson’s transcendental ideas during the period when their 
growth was most rapid and most significant. 

Columbia University. Ratru L. Rusk. 


Sainte-Beuve aux Erats-Unts. By Robert G. Mahieu. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1945. xii, [172] pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Mahieu’s study of the fortunes of Sainte-Beuve’s reputation in 
the United States falls into an introduction, six chapters, a conclusion, 
and an appendix. The introduction, oddly enough, is the least satisfac- 
tory part of the monograph because Dr. Mahieu has not had opportunity 
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to study the variety and range of American interest in French intellec- 
tuals before the sixties of the last century. It is greater than he thinks. 
After tracing Sainte-Beuve’s scanty contacts with America in one chap- 
ter, he lists and evaluates the few translations from his author in the 
next. The third chapter, the heart of the book, skilfully organized as to 
chronology, is richer; it traces the development of various aspects of 
Sainte-Beuve’s reputation in America from 1862 to the present. Next 
comes a somewhat uncertain chapter on the relation of American neo- 
humanism to the great critic; and after this, one made up of studies of 
three admirers of Sainte-Beuve. The penultimate section is a hasty 
glance at English intermediaries between Sainte-Beuve and American 
literature. A conclusion follows. 

If the reader detects a certain lack of enthusiasm on my part in the 
foregoing paragraph, he is right. Dr. Mahieu has assembled a lot of 
material; and I do not question the scrupulous care of his citations. But 
I confess his method seems to me uncritical. He does not inquire why 
so strange a trio as W. C. Brownell, Gamaliel Bradford, and J. G. 
Huneker owe allegiance to Sainte-Beuve. He does not clearly distinguish 
what the neohumanists owe to him, and as he quite leaves out of ac- 
count the opponents of the neohumanists, he is unable to check some of 
his assertions against the counterassertions of their rivals. But what 
troubles me most is that all is fish that comes to his net. He cites with 
equal aplomb essays in the Atlantic Monthly, paragraphs in Current Lit- 
erature, reviews in Modern Language Notes, and doctoral dissertations. 
For him these all equally illuminate the reputation of Sainte-Beuve in 
the United States. 

Surely, however, if we are to understand foreign influences upon our 
culture, we must distinguish the levels at which the influence comes, the 
various publics to which the appeal is made. Learned interest in Sainte- 
Beuve among the university scholars is poles apart from a popular inter- 
est. The fact that translations were issued in Boston in 1868 and 1873 
implies a far different frame of reference from that represented by the 
assertion that two doctoral dissertations on Sainte-Beuve are about to be 
written. No, this is not the definitive study. It is merely a useful 
compilation. 

Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Writers anp Tuem Critics. By Henri Peyre. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1944. xii, 340 pp. $3.00. 
Why do the best American writers generally fizzle out so early? “In 
their youth,” says Professor Peyre, “few writers are more brilliantly 
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gifted than the Americans; few are more disappointing after the age of 
forty-five.” As Mr. Hemingway noted a decade ago, “Something hap- 
pens to our good writers at a certain age.” Here is a problem of great 
interest to students of our contemporary literature. 

But Mr. Peyre is centrally concerned with another problem. Why 
have critics, of all countries at all times, failed to recognize the greatest 
contemporary writers? ‘That they have indeed failed is the conclusion 
reached after a long inspection of the record, from the ancients to the 
moderns in France, Germany, England, and America. With the excep- 
tion of Boileau, who proves the rule, they could not see great writers who 
stood plainly before them; “. . . almost all great works were first slighted 
or condemned by the most responsible observers. and much laudatory ink 
was squandered by critics, and many valuable hours lost by readers, on 
nonentities.” 

Have the two problems any connection? Is there any relation between 
the failure of American writers to mature and the failure of American 
critics to recognize the best contemporary American writers? Mr. Peyre 
is inclined to accept Hemingway’s answer that among the reasons for 
the early decay of American talent are money and critics—bad critics. 
Our critics have shirked their duty to both the artist and the audience. 
They have not picked out the great artists, and they have not encouraged 
these artists by securing for them an appreciative and understanding 
public. 

What can be done about this situation? In his last chapter, entitled 
“Toward a Reconciliation of Scholarship, Criticism, and Literature,” Mr. 
Peyre attempts to offer a constructive conclusion, the nature of which 
may be suggested by a quotation from the analytical table of contents: 
Critics have evaded their twofold duty: to the artist and to the public—That failure of 
critics to create an enlightened audience for the American artist accounts in part for the 
inabiliy to mature of many gifted writers—~-The most crying need is for one or several 
reviews, in which literature would have its due place-—America has the men to fill such 
a program.—They could be recruited among the college students whose eager interest in 
literature seldom outlives their youth.—They should also be found among the scholars.— 
Various indictments of the present state of scholarship and education are quoted.—A re- 
grettable and widening gap divorces academic scholarship and creative writing—The seven 
sins of the scholar.—His diffidence of the present, lack of faith in his times and in the 
future.—Scholarship and criticism should not be incompatible—Scholars and critics might 


recover part of their influence on living literature—Their part in the world of tomorrow 
should be that of bold intellectual leaders. 


Far-reaching indeed is the program suggested by the chairman of the 
Department of French at Yale University. Yet even if it were carried out, 
it would not be enough. To pick the winners who offer something new 
and valuable, and to proclaim them intelligently to the public, is not the 
whole task of criticism. Once the true winners have been chosen from 
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the host of plausible contemporaries, the question remains, How good 
are they? And this question can be answered only by comparing them 
with the great writers of the past and with an ideal standard suggested 
by, but not limited by, past and present excellence. Which brings us to 
that béte noire: the problem of the absolute. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Norman FOERSTER. 


Perer Markor (1752?-1792). A PuizaperpHia Writer. A Dissertation 
Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Sister 
Mary Chrysostom Diebels, S.S.N.D. Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press. 1944. x, 116 pp. 


A monograph on the life and work of Peter Markoe, of note as a 
Philadelphia dramatist and satirist in prose and poetry, has long been 
overdue. Even the bare facts of his life and the enigma of his person- 
ality are of provocative interest. For he was born in St. Croix in 1752(?); 
was matriculated at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1767; was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn in 1775; took the oath of allegiance to the State of 
Pennsylvania in 1784; published his only known writings from 1784 to 
1790; and was prominent in some of the literary circles of Philadelphia 
until his death in 1792, There is, however, considerable justification for 
the little attention paid to Markoe. Of Huguenot descent, like his friend 
Freneau, he had many of the same interests but little of the drive and 
industry that won national recognition for Mreneau. How Pope would 
have enjoyed blasting away at the black sheep of the Markoes who in- 
ertly devoted all his time to poetry, conviviality, and some study, but 
probably no practice, of law! His local reputation as “Peter the poet” or 
as “the city poet” who wrote two plays which were printed but never 
produced and a prose satire which “apparently evoked no comment” has 
brought him to the attention largely of antiquarians and of other special 
students of eighteenth-century literature. Such serious students were 
forced to consult brief, limited, and stereotyped sketches until Albert C. 
Baugh’s DAB sketch in 1933 blazed the trail for further investigation. 
An additional handicap has been the frequent inaccessibility of Markoe’s 
works, which have not been reprinted since publication. Few libraries 
possess copies of all of Markoe’s prose and verse, so that it is probable 
that many of the judgments about the writer are not based on an actual 
reading of some of his most significant writings. If it were only for her 
aptly selected quotations from Markoe’s works, Sister Mary Chrysostom’s 
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monograph would be of considerable value. Yet this “small but typical 
figure in the pattern of post-Revolutionary America well repays study.” 

Peter Markoe is most noteworthy as a thorough and judicial study of 
Markoe’s works as literature and as a revelation of his times. Sister 
Mary ‘Chrysostom stresses the fact that “the particular purpose of this 
study seemed to justify a primary emphasis on the works of Markoe and 
only a secondary emphasis on his life.” But her modesty should not 
conceal the important fact that she presents for the first time a fairly 
adequate biographical and interpretative sketch of a little-known author 
with sources indicated for almost every statement. This section of her 
work, as she indicates, could not be “biographically complete” because of 
the removal of eighteenth-century magazines and newspapers from the 
Library of Congress in December, 1941, when her research was in prog- 
ress. Enough substantiated data, however, are extant to throw light on 
the somewhat uneventful but often hectic career of the St. Croix boy 
whose literary activity was held in. check by sloth and drinking but who 
possessed the gift of satire. Tempering her judgments with sympathy 
and understanding, Sister Mary Chrysostom finds that his character was 
“one of weakness rather than of viciousness.” 

Generally well written and planned, Peter Markoe treats the literary 
work of the Philadelphia writer in five chapters. The first chapter on 
the life and ideas of Peter Markoe is followed by discussions of his plays, 
prose satire, and poetry, and by an effective conclusion. The twofold 
purpose of this dissertation was to determine Markoe’s “significance as a 
writer” and “to determine how far he reflects in his works the America 
of the late eighteenth century.” Sister Mary Chrysostom convincingly 
shows that “he reflects so copiously the political and literary theories of 
his time that an analysis of his work illumines a significant period in the 
history of early American literature.” She opines that if the Connecticut 
Wits “are the literary embodiment of conservative New England Federal- 
ism, Markoe typifies the tolerant spirit of Philadelphia, where young 
writers like Philip Freneau came to defend the rights of man.” The 
monograph concludes with a useful index and bibliography of primary 
sources, secondary sources, and of other titles cited in the footnotes. An 
appendix contains “Identification of Allusions in THE times,” Markoe’s 
best-known satire, but does not in any sense provide a much-needed key 
to the multiplicity of allusions that time has obscured. One is pleased, 
nevertheless, to have identification of seven persons, including Washing- 
ton as “Tully,” a “reference to Franklin’s services in France and Eng- 
land,” Paine as “Janus,” and Freneau as “Caius,” and readily admits the 
hopelessness of tracing “the originals of Markoe’s non-political allusions 
to men and women of Philadelphia.” 
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In the chapter on Markoe’s plays Sister Mary Chrysostom has a good 
discussion of his classical tragedy, Patriot Chief (1784), finding in it an 
“undercurrent of American political propaganda” and concluding that it 
“stands on its own merits as readable and interesting drama.” She notes 
that his Reconciliation (1790), which follows a lost translation into Eng- 
lish of a German play, Erast (1788), by the Swiss dramatist, Salamon Gess- , 
ner, must be placed in the category of comic opera or ballad opera because 
of the addition of eleven songs. As “one of the earliest comic operas written 
in America by an American, and antedating by almost a decade the work 
of Dunlap, chief transmitter of German drama to America,” Reconcilia- 
tion has an historical importance. More interesting literary criticism may 
be found in Sister Mary Chrysostom’s examen of Markoe’s anonymously 
published satire in letter form, The Algerine Spy in Pennsylvania: or, 
Letters Written by a Native of Algiers on the Affairs of the United States 
in America (1787). Her analogy between The Citizen of the World and 
Markoe’s satire is particularly well done. She adds that not only is The 
Algerine Spy, a series of twenty-four letters with a thin plot, satire in the 
genial tradition of Addison and Goldsmith, but also the precursor of 
Modern Chivalry in its use of “fiction to defend democracy.” 

By all odds the best and most valuable chapter in the monograph is 
on the twenty-five poems Markoe published. His contemporary repu- 
tation came largely from his poems published in magazines and news- 
papers; at “least five of his poems, among them his longest and best 
known, The Times, appeared in newspaper and magazine columns as 
well as in book form.” Sister Mary Chrysostom sapiently devotes most 
of this chapter to discussions of his four important poems which are 
social and political satires; the “remaining poems are chiefly remarkable 
for the faithfulness with which they reflect the literary taste of eighteenth- 
century England in America.” Least important of Markoe’s four satires 
is “The Blackbird’s Nest,” in Miscellaneous Poems (1787), an “elegantly 
witty and metrically competent” poem in the Hudibrastic tradition. His 
three long formal satires, full of “indignant partisanship,” are the anon- 
ymously published and hitherto overlooked “An Epistle to Mr. Oswald,” 
which appeared in Thomas Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal, and the 
Weekly Advertiser, February 21, 1787; The Times, which was anon- 
ymously published in three installments in The Pennsylvania Herald and 
General Advertiser (November 24, 1787, January 2, 6, 1788) and also pub- 
lished in two Philadelphia editions of 1788 (the unsigned Spotswood 
edition of January, 1788, and the signed Hall and Prichard edition of 
July, 1788); and The Storm, A Poem (1788), published anonymously in 
Philadelphia with Thomas Falconer’s The Shipwreck. Sister Mary 
Chrysostom points out that “An Epistle to Mr. Oswald” should “be 
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noted not only because it has an obvious biographical value, but because 
it contains some of Markoe’s strongest satiric passages.” Less satirical is 
his last poem of length, The Storm, in which as an Anti-Federalist who 
fought the adoption of the Federal Constitution he is “looking back on 
a lost cause.” In commenting on these satires and The Times, Sister 
Mary Chrysostom observes that Markoe is at his best when he writes 
satire, although “he is circumscribed by a habit of imitation,” and often 
overcomes handicaps to produce satiric verse that bites “in the true 
Juvenalian fashion.” 


Nearly half of the chapter on Markoe’s verse is devoted to an illumi- 
nating study of his best known satire, The Times, which is largely an 
expression of Anti-Federal opposition to the Federal Constitution. Since 
about two thirds of the poem is concerned with allusions and characteriza- 
tions aimed at local people and recent events for which Markoe supplies 
no key, the force of the satire is, as a contemporary reviewer (probably 
Noah Webster) noted, “lost to readers, not acquainted with the characters 
pointed at.” To indicate “Markoe’s qualities as a satirist when employing 
the technique of personal attack,” Sister Mary Chrysostom discusses his 
satirical portraits of Thomas McKean, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania; of 
Philo, whom she identifies as the Reverend Charles Chauncey, pastor of 
the First Church of Boston; and of Fannius, who is Joel Barlow. Mar- 
koe’s attack on Barlow and The Vision of Columbus was commented on 
in 1788, but nobody has noted that the name Fannius was derived from 
the “beatus” and “ineptus” Fannius of Horace’s Satires (Serm. 1. 4. 21, 
Serm. 1. 10. 80). Sister Mary Chrysostom might also have indicated the 
inaccuracies of Markoe’s comments on Barlow’s wealth due, no doubt, 
to rumors in tavern circles in Philadelphia on account of Barlow’s activ- 
ities for the Susquehanna Company and for the Ohio Company. Com- 
ment, too, might have been in order on Markoe’s merciless exposé of Bar- 
low’s pride, dependence on his friends, intellectual limitations, affected 
social graces, and desire to be an entrepreneur at all costs. 


Patron of wit, and literary worth, 
In quest of merit Fannius sallies forth. 
Each work of art with sapient eye he scans, 
Whilst commerce trusts to him her wisest plans; 
For him Philosophy unlocks her stores, 
And genius at his feet due tribute pours; 
For him the nine th’unfading wreath compose, 
Who writes in verse almost as fast as prose; 
And, if his friends with justice praise dispense, 
Finds the rhyme readier than the lagging sense. . . . (pp. 22-23) 


Markoe’s trenchant satire on ladies deserved some quotation. These lines 
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on a contemporary he calls “Betty” are characteristic of Markoe’s tech- 
nique when satirizing the fair sex: 

“He's gone—Ye powers—and left the will unsign’d!” 

Hunters and huntresses in Hymen’s train, 

Who barter fading charms for solid gain, 

Admire this female Caesar! whose great soul, 

A third part gain’d, aspir’d to grasp the whole! (p. 28) 
Overlooking “Betty,” and “Chloe,” “Clara,” and “Isabella” (pp. 21, 28-29, 
29) are understandable omissions in a critical consideration of a work like 
The Times. Sister Mary Chrysostom has more important things to say about 
the poem as a whole. She states that it is “an uneven piece of work, 
representing Markoe at his best and his worst,” that a comparison of the 
three versions of the poem “reveals that Markoe is not a careful reviser,” 
and that the most serious defect is “the quantity of smug moralizing it 
contains.” One accepts her conclusion that the poem “deserves attention 
for isolated passages written under the stimulus of indignation, which 
possess undoubted merit as verse satire.” 

The 292 footnotes to Peter Markoe indicate the author’s scholarly bent, 
her commendable desire to be accurate, but also give evidence of seri- 
ous limitations. Of 29 passages of Markoe’s prose and poetry which this 
reviewer examined, 16 contained errors in transcription—the addition or 
the deletion of commas and quotation marks, failure to reproduce Mar- 
koe’s spelling (the addition or the removal of a final s), and unwarranted 
changes in the spacing of lines, and in the failure to use italics and capital 
letters the way Markoe did. A similar set of errors in transcription 
occurs in the Bibliography of Primary Sources re the John Parke item, 
which should read: [Parke, John], “EPISTLE 1. To MR. PETER MARKOE, on 
his excellent rracepy, called the patrior cuter” in The Lyric Works of 
Horace, Translated Into English Verse: to which are added a Number of 
Original Poems, Philadelphia, 1786. Sister Mary Chrysostom might have 
added a few descriptive remarks about the frontispiece to Parke’s volume, 
an etching with fine detail, delicately executed, which bears in the lower 
left-hand corner the notation, “Peter M - e inv'.” 

A more serious limitation to the acceptance of Peter Markoe as a 
first-rate monograph is Sister Mary Chrysostom’s use of authorities for 
the historical facts she uses and for other statements. The sources cited 
(p. 10 n. 45) for a “brief sketch of the years 1783-1789” should have con- 
tained: Evarts B. Greene, The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790 
(1943); Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation 
of the Social-Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774- 
1781 (1940); Andrew C. McLaughlin, The Confederation and the Con- 
stitution, 1783-1789 (1905); and John B. McMaster, A History of the 
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People of the United States, From the Revolution to the Civil War, Vol- 
ume I (1883). This last-mentioned volume Sister Mary Chrysostom 
uses elsewhere in her work and lists in her bibliography, but she appar- 
ently neither consults nor lists the other volumes, which are authoritative. 
Another example of her tendency to use secondary sources is in the F. L. 
Pattee notation (p. 63 n. 29) instead of a reference to Charles B. Todd’s 
Life and Letters of Joel Barlow or to Zunder’s Early Days of Joel Barlow. 

One wishes, too, that she had thrown light on the existence of Peter 
Markoe manuscript poems, letters, or other material. Even a negative 
statement would have been helpful. She does, however, list in her bib- 
liography of primary sources the names of four descendants of Peter 
Markoe who have sent her excerpts from the Reminiscences of Mrs. Mary 
Ashurst, about which source of information more might have been said. 
One of these’descendants writes me: “The spiciest accounts of Peter come 
from his niece Mary Ashurst. She was a lady of aggressive virtue and. 
short-tongued righteousness and thoroughly hated and libelled her Uncle 
Peter.” In his DAB article on Peter Markoe Mr. Baugh notes the exist- 
ence of Markoe Family Papers in the possession of Miss Emilie Markoe 
Rivinius of Philadelphia and of Mr. Francis Hartman Markoe of South- 
ampton, Long Island. Miss Rivinius writes me in a letter of April 24, 
1945: ““The Markoe family papers’ which I have relate mostly to our 
branch of the family which is descended from Peter Markoe’s Uncle 
Francis, and throw no light on Peter. As far as I know there are no let- 
ters or poems in Peter’s handwriting.” Mr. Francis Hartman Markoe 
informs me in a letter of April 25, 1945, that “Sister Mary Chrysostom 
has all the data I have, I think, or at any rate had access to it.” 

With all its minor errors—and what first scholarly endeavor is with- 
out them?—Perer Markoe is a readable, timely, and useful monograph for 
which scholars of eighteenth-century American literature must be grateful. 


Brooklyn College. THEODORE A. ZUNDER. 


Byways In Quaker History: A Collection of Historical Essays by Col- 
leagues and Friends of William I. Hull. Edited by Howard H. Brin- 
ton. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. 1944. x, 246 pp. $2.50. 


This memorial volume for the late biographer of William Penn and 
historian of Dutch Quakerism has no single unifying theme, but contains 
four essays which have a direct bearing upon American literature and 
at least. four others which will have some collateral interest to readers of 
this journal. Rufus M. Jones, discussing Whittier’s religious faith, sug- 
gests, although he does not claim to prove, that Whittier’s religious ideas 
were significantly influenced by Horace Bushnell. This is a fruitful sug- 
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gestion, and one suspects that if students of American literature knew 
more about Bushnell they might find that other writers who were not 
prepared to accept Concord Transcendentalism were attracted by the 
Hartford theologian’s more popular adaptation of German Romantic 
theology. Henry J. Cadbury treats Whittier as a historian of Quakerism, 
pointing out that he drew the subject-matter of much of his best work 
from Quaker history. Although never a historical scholar, Whittier was 
able in such works as The Pennsylvania Pilgrim and Margaret Smith’s 
Journal to evoke the Quaker past with surprising accuracy; indeed in a 
number of instances recent scholarship has confirmed his undocumented 
insights. C. Marshall Taylor, writing on Whittier as a politician, makes 
it clear that the poet was always a good party-line Republican. D. Elton 
Trueblood’s essay on Elias Hicks is noteworthy as the only recent study 
of the Quaker preacher whose importance for the understanding of Walt 
Whitman has lately been underlined by Mr. Matthiessen and Mr. Canby. 

Thomas E. Drake contributes an agreeably written sketch of Elihu 
Coleman of Nantucket, a little-known early antislavery writer. An anal- 
ysis and critique of seventeenth-century Quaker thought on the distinctive 
doctrine of the Inner Light is offered by Brand Blanshard, who finds 
that it is consonant with the “best religious thought” of today. Writing 
from a rationalist and antimystical point of view, however, he deplores 
the dualism which depreciated human reason and insisted upon a rigid 
separation between the natural and supernatural: one only wonders 
whether a Quakerism which was wholly rationalistic and from which the 
mystical element was banished would still be Quakerism. The pleasantly 
discursive essay on early London Quaker printers by the late Charles M. 
Andrews will be of interest to bibliographers, and Howard Brinton’s col- 
` lection of dreams of Quaker journalists will provide material for the 
psychologist of religion. 

Writing as editor of the volume, Howard Brinton points out that the 
Friends, having no long tradition of learning, have been more backward 
than the descendants of the Puritans in setting forth the historic influence 
of their religious ideas on American life and thought. This collection 
of essays indicates that there is considerable current activity in the field 
of Quaker history, and suggests that the contribution of the Friends to 
the shaping of American culture may yet be authoritatively defined. 

Swarthmore College. Freverick B. Torres. 


Tue Suare oF Booxs to Come. By J. Donald Adams. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1944. 202 pp. $2.50. 


Like Bernard DeVoto, Mr. Adams dislikes much of the literature 
produced in this country between the two World Wars. He considers 
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it sordid and defeatist; he objects to its lack of faith “in anything, save, 
possibly, the gospel according to St. Marx,” and its flight from anything 
remotely resembling sentiment, however honest. With most of his views, 
the average reader of today is likely to agree. The self-styled and self- 
conscious “lost generation” of the twenties is already as dated as a 
Watteau painting. 

In surveying our literature, Mr. Adams confines himself to the writers 
of established reputation. He brings forward no neglected geniuses for 
our scrutiny, and his appraisals of the established figures are iconoclastic 
only in so far as they stress the negative elements in the work of men 
like Dreiser, Hemingway, and Dos Passos. That, indeed, is his central 
theme—that too much of our twentieth-century writing has been negative, 
lacking both distinctive style and affirmative thought. 

Many of his characterizations are effective. “Dreiser lumbered on, 
creeping forward as inexorably as a glacier. Unfortunately, he had no 
more selectivity than a glacier, and pebbles and boulders alike were car- 
ried forward in that unrelenting march.” “One reads Faulkner as one 
watches, fascinated, while a cobra swallows a black snake. Both exhibit 
the same intensity, and one is about as significant as the other.” “Just 
when it [poetry] had reestablished contact with a larger body of readers, 
it swerved off into secret by-paths and petered out in a welter of cerebral 
gymnastics.” But for the most part they merely say well what has been 
said before. 

With his main thesis few are likely to quarrel. He hopes that we are 
at the beginning of an era in which our literature will regain affirmation. 
He trusts that the heavy hand of Dreiser is losing its force, and that the 
squeamish fears of the bright young man of the twenties in the face of 
any code of morals, philosophy, or religion are fading. Plenty of other 
people share these hopes. Mr. Adams’s book is not so much a breath of 
fresh and vivifying air as it is a vane showing the way the critical wind 
is beginning to blow. 

Brooklyn College. DeLancey Fercuson. 


Are Men Equat? An Inquiry into the Meaning of American Democ- 
racy. By Henry Alonzo Myers. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1945. 188 pp. $2.50. 

Occasionally—perhaps once in a generation—some small volume ap- 
pears which seems unimportant at the time, but which eventually exerts 
an influence out of all proportion to its size and early reception. Such 
was Emerson’s Nature, and such was Charles Sanders Peirce’s series of 
essays on “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” which sowed the seeds of 
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pragmatism. And such, I believe, Henry Alonzo Myers’s Are Men 
Equal? may become. Its title is modest, its physical appearance plain, 
and its publicity almost nonexistent; but it is brilliantly written, it is filled 
with insights, and it draws the outlines of an equalitarian philosophy 
which has often been stated, but never clearly developed before. 

Are Men Equal? is both literary criticism and philosophy. The book 
had its inception in November, 1934, when Professor Myers’s first article 
on “Whitman’s Conception of Spiritual Democracy” appeared in Amer- 
ican Literature (V1, 239-253). ‘That article described, in logical rather 
than poetic terms, the equalitarian philosophy which informed Whit- 
man’s poetry. Now this book traces the equalitarian ideal through Amer- 
ican literature from the Declaration of Independence (“All men are 
created equal”), through Emerson’s doctrine of the infinitude of the 
private individual (if all individuals are of infinite worth, all are ulti- 
mately equal), through the “ruthless democracy” of Moby Dick, through 
the addresses of Abraham Lincoln, to the novels of Bellamy, Howells, 
and Mark Twain. And (equally important) it contrasts this equalitarian 
ideal with the Calvinist doctrine of the spiritual elect, with the pro- 
slavery attacks on equality by Calhoun and the Southern conservatives, 
and with the latter-day attacks by the disciples of “free enterprise” (ie. 
big business) from William Graham Sumner to Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell. Whitman and Lincoln are the heroes of equalitarianism, Calhoun 
and Sumner the villains; and the best sections of the book describe the 
ideas of these four. 

But, if dre Men Equal? outlines a critique of American literature, it 
also defines the philosophic idea of equality. Professor Myers teaches 
English literature at Cornell, but also took his Ph.D. in medieval philos- 
ophy. “The meaning of American democracy,” he argues, lies not in 
the political principle of majority rule, but in the philosophic principle of 
human equality. Going beyond Professor T. V. Smith, who described 
The American Philosophy of Equality as “equality of opportunity,” he 
emphasizes man’s inner equality of worth (what Lord Bryce called 
“equality of estimation”). Men are not equal in fact—mentally, phys- 
ically, or morally. But although they are unequal in nature, they are 
equal in spirit. Not only should they be treated as equals before the 
law (equal rights), but as equals in human value. For the American 
ideal of equality transcends the “law for thing.” “The meaning of 
American democracy” lies not in the ballot box, but in the heart of man. 

This may sound vague. But both the virtue and the weakness of 
this book lie in its controversial nature. It answers the challenge of 
fascism by stating logically the democratic ideal of human equality. But 
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by identifying American democracy with this equalitarian ideal, it op- 
poses and contradicts much other American idealism. Tracing the con- 
stant recurrence of antiequalitarian ideas throughout American history, 
it shows the relation of those ideas to modern fascism. For instance, 
Calhoun and the proslavery apologists of the 1850’s borrowed the same 
arguments for racial inequality from the Frenchman Gobineau which 
later inspired the pro-Nazi apologists of the twentieth century. And 
modern antiequalitarians like William Graham Sumner, although reject- 
ing the ideal of racial inequality, have repeated the same arguments for 
social inequality and the same attacks on the Declaration of Independence, 
which have characterized fascist literature. Those who believe in equal- 
ity will admire this book; those who do not will probably see red. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


Tue SratisticaL Srupy oF Lrrerary VocasuLary. By G. Udny Yule. 
Cambridge, England: University Press. 1944. ix, 306 pp. $6.00. 


The first intimation that Dr. Yule, the distinguished statistician, had 
become interested in matters of style and questions of disputed author- 
ship came with the appearance of his “On sentence-length as a statistical 
characteristic of style in prose: with application to two cases of disputed 
authorship,” Biometrika, XXX, 363-390 (1938). Dividing sentence- 
lengths into classes of 1-5 words, 6-10, 11-15, and so on, Yule analyzed 
two samples each from Bacon’s Essays, Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 
Macaulay’s Essays, and Lamb’s Elia and Last Essays of Elia. In each 
case (after struggling with the familiar problem of the division of the 
stream of speech into sentences) he observed that the two samples from 
the same author agreed fairly closely while differing from those of other 
authors. This done, he applied his technique to the case of the disputed 
authorship of De Imitatione Christi, which has been variously ascribed 
to Gerson and Thomas 4 Kempis. 

The present book under review is a continuation of Dr. Yule’s attempt 
to decide statistically between the claims of Gerson and Thomas to the 
authorship of the De Imitatione. This time Yule appeals to the evidence 
of the distribution of nouns in the writings of several authors, including 
the known writings of Gerson and Thomas. He also makes an exten- 
sive statistical analysis of the nouns in the Imitatio. 

In concluding his study of the problem of the authorship of the De 
Imitatione, he summarizes his findings (p. 278): 

The results, it seems to me, almost exclude the possibility of Gerson as the author, but are 
entirely consistent with the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis. One cannot of course go 


further and say that the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis is proved, for statistical data can 
only balance the claims of one author against those of another: but our evidence quite 
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confirms the poetic simile of Rosweyd in his Vindiciae Kempenses “. . . Non rosa rosam 
magis redolet quam liber de Imitatione Christi similis est reliquis Thomae 4 Kempis 
scriptionibus. . . .” The evidence from vocabulary is also entirely consistent with the 
evidence from sentence-length discussed in a paper to which reference has already been 
made. 


As above stated, in addition to his extensive ‘statistical inquiry into 
the nouns in the writings of Thomas, Gerson, and in the Imitatio—and 
as an introduction to the same—Yule also studied the word and noun 
distributions in‘ the writings of various other English authors (e.g. 
Macaulay’s essays, Bunyan’s writings, the percentage of romance vocabu- 
lary in the total respective vocabularies of sixty-one different enumerated 
works of Chaucer). On the basis of these studies he found significant 
differences among the vocabulary usages of different authors. 


From the viewpoint of what might be called the general statistics of 
literary vocabulary, Yule’s discussion of what amounts to the problem of 
the quantification of style (Chaps. 1-5) is of considerable interest, al- 
though it suffers to no small extent from his admitted ignorance (p. 32) 
of the investigations of others whose statistical studies and theoretical 
analyses of the same or related problems in many different languages had 
already taken on sizable proportions during the 1930’s. Nevertheless and 
in particular his concept of the “Characteristic K” (pp. 41-82; 283) might 
well be of practical value in studying matters of controversy in literary 
authorship. Whether it will be of any serviceability in furthering our 
knowledge of the principles of speech-dynamics, as he hopes (p. 282), 
remains to be seen from the results of those who may be attracted to use 
it. As matters now stand, the “Characteristic K” seems to be only of 
descriptive value. 


In any event Dr. Yule’s painstakingly prepared book merits careful 
reading not only by persons deeply interested in the authorship of the De 
Imitatione Christi, but also by persons interested in the problems of the 
statistics of vocabulary—for in this book one sees just how these prob- 
lems appear to one of the great present-day masters of statistical method. 
Although Dr. Yule is extremely patient with the nonmathematical 
reader, a knowledge of statistics on the part of the reader is not exactly 
superfluous, 


Harvard University. Grorce Kinestey ZirF. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Democracy In America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by Phillips 
Bradley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. 2 vols. cxii, 434, xii; 
xiii, 401, x pp. $6.00. 

Few century-old books reporting sociopolitical observations have re- 
tained their relevancy so fully as Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 
Nor are there many books in this category so richly invested with that 
hard-to-define quality named literary charm. The present edition is 
therefore doubly welcome. Its editor, Phillips Bradley, has naturally 
emphasized the importance of the book as a political document. He has 
used the Henry Reeve text as revised by Francis Bowen and as “further 
corrected and edited” by himself. In addition he has provided notes, 
bibliographies, and an extremely substantial (one-hundred-page) intro- 
duction. A foreword by Harold J. Laski completes the elaborate machin- 
ery by which Tocqueville’s memorable cargo of political observation is 
once more launched for Anglo-American readers. Mr. Bradley’s intro- 
duction, at times a trifle heavy in presentation, is nevertheless an admir- 
able statement of aspects of the work: its purpose, its composition, its 
reception (in France, England, and America), its career down the nine- 
teenth century, and its present-day pertinence. No student or teacher of 
American literature who does not wish to be an arrant isolationist in his 
field can afford not to know this book, and nowhere could one find a 
more handsome or more useful edition to own. 


Wesleyan University. ALEXANDER Cowie. 


Contemporary America: The National Scene since 1900. By Harvey 
Wish. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
[1945-] xvi, 657 pp. 

Professor Harvey Wish, of Smith College, whose excellent study of 
George Fitzhugh appeared in 1943, has in this history of twentieth- 
century America “sought to present patterns of historical behavior rather 
than a mere catalogue of the ‘past everything.” For his method he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to James Harvey Robinson, Charles A. 
Beard, and Arthur Meier Schlesinger. His book is appropriately dedi- 
cated to the last of these. His method involves, as he explains in his 
Preface, “the use of the tools of analysis employed by the sociologist and 
the cultural anthropologist in order to reduce the chaos of overwhelming 
details to a meaningful scientific pattern. By a detailed picture of the 
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impact of the metropolis and mature capitalism on American behavior 
this book seeks to integrate (where facts justify it) the social, economic, 
and political phases of our times, Integration from the point of view of 
political affairs has been expressed in such terms as the recurrent rise 
and decline of the businessman’s leadership in politics.” Professor Wish 
has wisely taken the precaution of having certain experts—Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Ralph Barton Perry, and Merle Curti are among them—read 
chapters in their special fields, The three chapters of special interest to 
readers of this journal are “The Pragmatic Spirit in American Thought: 
1900-1917,” “The Twenties: Cult of Individualism,” and “The Security 
Ideal of the Thirties.” In these Wish treats intelligently but all too briefly 
literature, the theater, scholarship, science, music, and other arts. 


Movern American Snort Stories. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by Bennett Cerf. Cleveland and 
New York: The World Publishing Company. [1945.] 384 pp. 


Masters or THE Mopern Suorr Story. Edited by Walter Havighurst. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1945. xviii, 538 pp. 
$1.85. 


Each of these collections contains twenty-four short stories; only 
twelve of Mr. Havighurst’s, however, are American. His anthology, I 
should judge, is intended for classroom use. Mr. Cerf’s, he tells us, “is 
intended solely to provide amusement for the reader, and . . . there is no 
thought whatever of providing a textbook or pretentious ‘survey of the 
short story in America?” Drawing principally from writers of the last 
fifty years, he has searched for and found unhackneyed stories by the 
better-known writers and also some good stories by authors who are sel- 
dom met with in short story anthologies. 


Serecrep Poems. By John Crowe Ransom. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1945. xiv, 75 pp. $2.00. 


“Most of these poems come from the two volumes Chills and Fever 
[1924] and Two Gentlemen in Bonds [1927]; and I have not included 
any from my earliest volume, Poems About God [1919]. But there are 
five poems, the last in the text, which have had only a periodical pub- 
lication previously... . | 

“There are two items of information which I think I should offer. It 
would be difficult for me to recover exactly the order in which these 
poems were composed, but I believe the present arrangement is substan- 
tially in that order. And some of the earlier poems I have felt impelled 
to trim and revise a little” (Preface). 
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Mr. Ransom’s choice of poems seems to this reviewer excellent, but 
there are readers who will regret that he did not republish more of his 
verses. Of the later poems, one of the most striking is his Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1939, “Address to the Scholars of New England.” 


Porr ro Poer: A Treasury of Golden Criticism. Edited by Houston 
Peterson and William S. Lynch. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1945. 
xxviii, 368 pp. $3.50. 

This is a collection. of poetic tributes to poets, with the emphasis on 
poems that show critical discrimination. The effect achieved is some- 
what like that aimed at in Edmund Wilson’s The Shock of Recognition. 
In general, the editors’ choice of poems seems admirable. They have in- 
cluded many poems that are unhackneyed and appropriate, but they have 
also omitted a number of poems that the reader will certainly miss. I 
wonder at the omission of Robinson’s “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man 
from Stratford,” which seems to me more enlightening than any Shake- 
speare poem included except Ben Jonson’s famous lines. I wonder, too, 
at the failure to include under Poe poems by Vachel Lindsay or Du- 
Bose Heyward, which seem truer by far than Karl Jay Shapiro’s psycho- 
analytical “Israfel,” which is included. The editors have documented 
sparingly, but they have supplied four useful indexes. 


Tue Younc JEFFERSON, 1743-1789. By Claude G. Bowers. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1945. xxxii, 544 pp. $3.75. 


In two earlier books—Jefferson and Hamilton (1925) and Jefferson in 
Power (1930)—Mr. Bowers has given us vivid panoramic pictures from 
American history with Jefferson as the central figure. Utilizing in the 
main the findings of others, he has popularized the discoveries of his- 
torians more or less unknown to the general public. The emphasis here 
is on Jefferson’s Virginia reforms, which he thinks have not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated, and on Jefferson’s five-year stay in Paris. Even at 
this late date, Mr. Bowers feels that it is “worth while to destroy the 
malicious myth, born of partisan hate . . . that he was a member of the 
Jacobin Club and a friend and associate of the bloodiest figures of the 
Terror.” The book, though it holds the reader’s interest, is not equal 
to the earlier books, perhaps because it has no villain to play the role of 
Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall in the other two. The best part 
consists of portraits of the leading men in the Virginia Assembly. Tak- 
ing his cue from Bowers and Van Wyck Brooks, some historian should 
give us a book on the Virginia statesmen of this period. In The Young 
Jefferson, and many another latter-day biography, men and events are 
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seen too exclusively through the eyes of the biographer’s hero. Perhaps 
our biographers have been too much influenced by the technique of 
writers of fiction, especially Henry James. Whatever the merits of the 
method in a novel, there can be little doubt, I think, that it is likely to 
result in a distortion of the historical perspective when applied to a great 
public figure like Jefferson. In wartime we have learned to expect less 
skilful proofreading than in better times, but one is surprised to note in 
The Young Jefferson the continual misspelling of certain Virginian 
names, especially Dandridge and Bruton Parish. 


Aw Essay Upon THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS ON THE 
Continent OF America (1701): An Anonymous Virginian’s Proposals 
for Liberty Under the British Crown, with Two Memoranda by Wil- 
liam Byrd. Edited by Louis B. Wright. San Marino, California: 
The Huntington Library. 1945. xxvi, 66 pp. $2.50. 


In Colonial times appeared numerous books and pamphlets dealing 
with the relation of England to her American colonies. Most of these, 
as Dr. Wright points out, were written by men who had never crossed 
the Atlantic. It was apparently one of these pamphlets, Charles Daven- 
ant’s Discourses on the Publick Revenues, and on the Trade of England. 
In Two Parts (1698), that prompted a Virginian to write his Essay. In 
his Preface he attacks Davenant vigorously for his ignorance of the 
colonies and his prejudices against Virginia and Maryland. The Essay 
is an able presentation of a governmental program acceptable to the Vir- 
ginia planters. Apparently the suggestions offered in the pamphlet were 
never adopted. If the counsels of such Americans as the author of the 
Essay had been followed, our history might well have been different. As 
Jefferson wrote in a sentence which Congress struck out of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We might have been a free & a great people to- 
gether... .” In An American Bookshelf, 1755 (1934) Lawrence C. 
Wroth described the Essay as “an extraordinarily original production, 
not exceeded in interest as a political writing by anything known to 
me emanating from this country in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Dr. Wright thinks that the author was probably Robert Beverley, 
the Virginia historian; and he believes that William Byrd, Beverley’s 
brother-in-law, probably had it printed in London. In an appendix Dr. 
Wright prints, from a notebook in Byrd’s handwriting in the Huntington 
Library, two drafts of memorials designed for presentation to the Board of 
Trade. Byrd’s views strongly resemble those presented in the Essay. 

J. B.H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Gay W. Allen (Bowling Green State University), 
Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), 
Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (University of Maryland), Horst Frenz (Indiana 
University), John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. Hallen- 
beck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity), John Jaques (Columbia University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State 
University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. Nelson 
(University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren Tharp (Uni- 
versity of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), Theodore 
Zunder (Brooklyn College). 
~ Items for the check list to be published in the January, 1946, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Byrp, Wirram] Woodfin, Maude H. “The Missing Pages of William 
Byrd’s Secret History of the Line.” William & Mary Quar., Il, 63- 
70 (Jan., 1945). 

A fragmentary rough draft not only gives indications of Byrd’s 
method of composition, but also helps fill in the gaps in Boyd’s edition. 

Wright, Louis. “William Byrd I and the Slave Trade.” Hunt. Libr. 
Quar., VIII, 379-387 (Aug., 1945). 

Evidence of William Byrd’s importing of slaves. 

{Freneav, Pun] Marsh, Philip M: “Freneau’s ‘Hezekiah Salem.’” 
New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 256-259 (June, 1945). 

Freneau may have borrowed his character of Hezekiah from Zen- 
ger’s New York Weekly Journal, in which the creation first appeared, 
Oct. 15, 1738. 

Marsh, Philip M. “Philip Freneau and Francis Hopkinson.” Proc. 
N. ]. Hist. Soc., UXT, 141-149 (July, 1945). 

“Some kind of friendly relation between Freneau and Hopkinson 
was a distinct possibility.” 
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[Horxinson, Francis] Gegenheimer, Albert F. “The Pirating of Fran- 
cis Hopkinson’s Science.” Amer. Lit, XVII, 170-173 (May, 1945). 

Andrew Steuart’s pirated edition of Hopkinson’s Science drew an 
outburst from the author which was intensified by Steuart’s earlier 
omission of Hopkinson’s name from an edition (presumably pirated) 
of “An Exercise, Containing a Dialogue and Ode Sacred to the Mem- 
ory of His late gracious Majesty, George II.” 

{JEFFERSON, Tuomas] Marsh, Philip M. “Jefferson’s ‘Conduct’ of the 
National Gazette.” Proc. N. ]. Hist. Soc., LXIII, 69-73 (April, 1945). 

The modern tendency is to discredit the Hamilton charges and to 
regard the Freneau-Jefferson denials as substantially true. 

_ Morris, Mabel. “Jefferson and the Language of the American Indian.” 
Mod. Lang. Quar., V1, 31-34 (March, 1945). 

An account of Jefferson’s persistent interest in this subject, and his 
contribution of Indian vocabularies to the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Smith, Dorothy, and Ruese, Mina. “He Wrote the Declaration.” Chri. 
Sct. Mon., XXXVII, 3 (June 30, 1945). 

An illustrated review of the procedure to be followed by the Prince- 
ton University Press in the publication of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

[Maruer, Corron] Watters, R. E. “Biographical Technique in Cotton 
Mathers Magnalia.” William & Mary Quar., Il, 154-163 (April, 
1945). 

Cotton Mather’s “failure to produce good biography springs largely 
from his submission to ready-made standards and patterns widespread 
in his day.” 

[Marter, Increase] Jantz, Harold S. “Henning Witte and Increase 
Mather.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 408 (Sept., 1945). 

Henning Witte’s notice of Harvard College in Pt. II of Diarium 
Biographicum, printed at Riga in 1691, had its sources in Increase 
Mather’s De Successu Evangelii apud Indos in Nova-Angha (1687). 

[Mapison, James] Moore, Wilbur E. “James Madison, the Speaker.” 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXXI, 155-162 (April, 1945). 

Madison’s platform techniques and his contemporary reputation as 
an orator. 

[Paine, Tuomas] Woodward, W. E. “Tom Paine.” Amer. Merc, LXI, 
72-79 (July, 1945). l 

Public opinion is beginning to swing to the other extreme from 
the bad eminence in which Paine has been held. If it continues in 
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the same direction, the next generation may realize that Paine is a fit- 
ting companion of Washington and Jefferson in the national roll of 
honor. 

[Ramsay, Davin] Brunhouse, Robert L. “David Ramsay’s Publication 
Problems, 1784-1808.” Papers of the Bibliogr. Soc. of Amer., XXXIX, 
51-67 (1st Quar., 1945). 

Ramsay’s experiences with the publication of his History of the 
Revolution of South Carolina (1785), and his History of the American 
Revolution (1789). 

“[Weems, Mason] Bayley, Malcolm W. “The Parson and the Cherry 
Tree.” Chri. Sci. Mon., XXXVII, 3 (Feb. 17, 1945). 

The Reverend Mason Weems was a natural raconteur and a good 
man, “who may have let his homiletics become mixed up with his 
story-telling.” 

[Witu1aMs, Rocer] Moreland, Marc. “Roger Williams: Discipline for 
Today.” Phylon, VI, 136-140 (2nd Quar., 1945). 

The message of Williams, a “great seminal democratic thinker and 
social architect,” is as timely today as it was in the seventeenth century. 

{W1sE, Jonn] McElroy, Paul S. “John Wise: The Father of American 
Independence.” Essex Inst. Hist. Coll, LXXXI, 201-226 (July, 1945). 

Biographical sketch with emphasis upon Wise’s contribution to 
the cause of civil liberty as a natural right of man. 

Boys, Richard C. “The Beginnings of the American Poetical Miscellany, 
1714-1800.” Amer. Lit, XVII, 127-139 (May, 1945). 

The American poetical anthology was well established by the end 
of the eighteenth century. The anthologies reflect a growing con- 
sciousness of American literature indicated by increasing use of such 
words as American and Columbian, and they also reveal a sharpened 
national pride in letters after the Revolution. 

Jantz, Harold S. “Unrecorded Verse Broadsides of Seventeenth-Century 
New England.” . Papers of the Bibliogr. Soc. of Amer., XXXIX, 1-19 
(1st Quar., 1945). 

Adds 16 broadsides to the list of those already known. 

Munroe, John A. “The Philadelawareans: A Study in the Relations be- 
tween Philadelphia and the Delaware in the Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., LXIX, 128-149 (April, 1945). 

The influence of Philadelphia upon Delaware in matters religious, 
cultural, economic, and social. 

Seidman, Aaron B. “Church and State in the Early Years of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 211-233 (June, 1945). 

The government of the Bay Colony cannot be described as a veri- 
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table church-state in the sense that the civil as well as the ecclesiastical 
power lay in the hands of the clergy. Separation was constantly im- 
plied in the documents of the Colony and in the writings of its leading 
men. At no time did church and state operate as one unit. 

Weiss, Harry B. “American Chapbooks, 1722-1842: A Preliminary Check- 
list.” Bul. of the N. Y. Pub. Libr., XLIX, 491-498 (July, 1945), 587- 
596 (Aug. 1945). 

An account of the general nature and diversity of chaphooks in- 
tended for adult reading, stemming from English sources, except for 
the typically American subjects. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Brownson, Orestes] Caponigri, A. Robert. “Brownson and Emerson: 
Nature and History.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 368-390 (Sept. 1945). 
From his initial denial of the historical orientation of the spiritual 
life of man, Brownson passed through the full cycle to an acceptance 
of the historical principle of the perpetual mediatorial work of Jesus 
as the imperative of the religious and moral life. With this reversion, 
Brownson’s affinity to Transcendentalism was dissolved. 
[Emerson, RatpH Waroo] Brown, Stuart G. “Emerson’s Platonism.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 325-345 (Sept., 1945). 

Emerson’s inconsistency and contradictions flow from Platonism, 
not from German idealism. The basis of Emerson’s metaphysical 
inadequacy, his logical inconsistency, is the fact that he was reporting 
his own direct experience, and buttressing his positions from the writ- 
ings of Plato. 

Moody, Marjory M. “The Evolution of Emerson as an Abolitionist.” 
Amer, Lit., XVII, 1-21 (March, 1945). 

Emerson struggled with the problem of slavery for forty years. His 
attitude changed from detached criticism and acceptance in 1822, to 
an unqualified demand for emancipation in 1862. The personal dis- 
honor forced upon him by the Fugitive Slave Law overcame his fear 
of philanthropy and his distrust of public action. 

Richardson, Lyon N. “What Rutherford B. Hayes Liked in Emerson.” 
Amer. Lit, XVII, 22-32 (March, 1945). 

The notations Hayes made in his diary and his markings in his 
numerous volumes of Emerson indicate that he found the philosopher 
an acute assayer in the realm of philosophy, the domain of human 
character, and in social sagacity. 

Scott, Eleanor B. “Emerson Wins the Nine Hundred Dollars.” Amer. 
Lit., XVII, 78-85 (March, 1945). 
Reports of Emerson’s lecture in Rock Island, Illinois, Jan. 1,. 1856, 
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reveal the hardships of a Western lecture tour which the sage braved 
for the prize of an income to live on for the rest of the year in 
Concord. 

Whiting, Bartlett J. “Emerson. Chaucer, and Thomas Warton.” Amer. 
Lit, XVII, 75-78 (March, 1945). 

Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry was the source of 
Emerson’s misinformation in his account of Chaucer’s literary borrow- 
ings. . 

Aan NaruanteL] Adkins, Nelson F. “The Early Projected 
Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Papers of the Bibliogr. Soc. of 
Amer., XXXIX, 119-155 (2nd Quar., 1945). 

An examination of “those works to which he not only gave serious 
attention, but on which he expended at least some literary labor.” 

Gibbens, V. E. “Hawthorne’s Note to ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, LX., 408-409 (June, 1945). 

A consideration of the charge and countercharge of plagiarism 
mentioned in Hawthorne’s note to “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment.” 

' Stewart, Randall. “Editing Hawthorne’s Notebooks.” More Books, XX, 
299-315 (Sept., 1945). 

Selections from Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters to Mr. and Mrs. Fields, 
1864-1868, throw new light on Mrs. Hawthorne’s editing. It now 
appears that Fields exerted an important influence, alt’ »ugh Mrs. 
Hawthorne must retain chief responsibility for what ha ned to the 
Notebooks. 

[Irvinc, Wasuincton] Commins, Saxe. “America’s First Man of Let- 
ters.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XXVIIN, 5-7 (Sept. 1, 1945). 

In the life and travels and works of Washington Irving, it is pos- 
sible to read the cycle of a nation born, finding its lifelong attach- 
ments in childhood, moving restlessly in youth, seeking permanence 
of place and expression in middle age, and returning to its origins at 
the end, trying to summon remembrance of things past. 

Williams, Stanley T. “Washington Irving and Andrew Jackson.” Yale 
Univ. Libr. Gaz., XTX, 67-69 (April, 1945). 

Two letters recently acquired by Yale add to the story of the rela- 
tions between Irving and Jackson. The first, dated October 10, 1830, 
recommends a candidate for the Marine Corps; the second, dated 
October 27, 1833, describes an incident in which a British officer 
strongly defended Jackson’s conduct at the Battle of New Orleans. 

[Lrezer, Francis] Freidel, Frank. “Lieber’s Contribution to the Inter- 
national Copyright Movement.” Hunt. Libr. Quar., VIII, 200-206 
(Feb., 1945). 
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The efforts of Professor Francis Lieber of South Carolina College 
to effect an international copyright law during the years 1839-1868. 

[Lincon, Asranam] Monaghan, Jay. “An Analysis of Lincoln’s Funeral 
Sermons.” Indiana Mag. of Hist., XLI, 31-44 (March, 1945). 

This analysis of 404 of the sermons preached at Lincoln’s funeral 
services shows that the ministers of various sects “reacted in a way 
peculiar to their creed. Some churches were vindictive . . . others 
pleaded for understanding and tolerance.” 

[Loncrettow, Henry Wapswortu] Longfellow, Samuel. “The Old 
Portland Academy: Longfellow’s Fitting School.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVIII, 247-251 (June, 1945). 

A manuscript written by Samuel Longfellow in 1892 describes the 
school in which the poet prepared for Bowdoin College under the in- 
struction of Bezaleel Cushman and Jacob Abbott, the latter to be 
famous as author of the Rollo Books. 

Shelley, Philip A. “An Exchange of Letters with Longfellow.” PMLA, 
LX, 611-616 (June, 1945). 

Longfellow’s correspondence in the latter part of 1864 with Niclas 
Miiller, the German printer, minor poet, publicist, and translator, who 
“supported the liberal movement in Germany and the abolition move- 
ment in America.” 

[Lower James Russert] Beatty, Richmond Croom. “Lowell’s Com- 
monplace Books.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 391-401 (Sept., 1945). 

Lowell’s completely neglected Commonplace Books contain an 
answer to the question: “How did Lowell come by his ability to turn 
a neat phrase or felicitous sentiment?” 

[McHenry, James] Coad, Oral S. “James McHenry: A Minor American 
Poet.” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. Libr, VII, 33-64 (June, 1945). 

Brief biographical sketch of McHenry (1785-1845), including six- 
teen hitherto unpublished poems. 

[Metvitte, Herman] Foster, Elizabeth S. “Melville and Geology.” 
Amer. Lit., XVII, 50-65 (March, 1945). 

Melville had studied geology with enough care to reproduce at 
least a part of the data with great accuracy, especially of those dis- 
coveries which were proving most dangerous to religious faith. Al- 
though geology added little to his literary resources, it gave him op- 
portunities for humor in Mardi, and furnished some characteristic 
imagery in Moby Dick, The data of geology could not lie comfort- 
ably in Melville’s mind along with a creed of universal benelovence. 

Huntress, Keith. “A Note on Melville’s Redburn.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVIII, 259-260 (June, 1945). 
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The tragic climax of Moby Dick, certainly based upon the story of 
the wreck of the Essex, may go back to a first reading of this disaster 
in Thomas’s Interesting and Authentic Narratives, one of the books 
the author read on his voyage on the Highlander. 

“Melville’s Use of a Source for White-Jacket.” Amer. Lit., 

XVII, 66-74 (March, 1945). 

Many of Melville’s incidents and even chapters in White-Jacket 
were borrowed from Life in a Man-of-War, or Scenes in Old Iron- 
sides (Phila. 1841). Méelville’s superiority to his source provides an 
illustration of his technical ability. 

Oliver, Egbert S. “A Second Look at ‘Bartleby.’” Coll. Eng., VI, 431- 

439 (May, 1945). 

Melville’s “Bartleby” has as the germ of its central character not 
Melville’s searchings of his own relationship to society, but rather a 
contemporary source, namely, Thoreau’s withdrawal from society. 
Melville had ample opportunity to know a great deal about Thoreau 
and his experiments in individualism; in “Bartleby” he wrote a satire 
showing the implications of such an independent course of action. 

Watters, R. E. “Melville’s ‘Sociality.’” Amer. Lit, XVII, 33-49 (March, 

1945). i 

Melville opposed the transcendentalists’ approval of solitude and 
self-reliance by revealing the distortion which accompanied the indi- 
vidual’s arrogant separation from his fellows. But Melville substituted 
a positive alternative for such isolation, the racial and social commu- 
nity of mankind. 

[{Peasopy, ExizaserH] Roberts, Josephine. “Horace Mann and the Pea- 

body Sisters.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 164-180 (June, 1945). 

The ingenuous and naive sides of Elizabeth Peabody’s character 
are revealed in her letters and by her conduct during Horace Mann’s 
courtship of her sister, Mary. 

[Poz, Encar Arran] Mabbott, Thomas O. “The Sources of Poe’s ‘Eldo- 

rado?” Mod. Lang. Notes, LX, 312-314 (June, 1945). 

The anonymous “Tom-a-Bedlam Song,” the song “Man from Gal- 
way” quoted in Lever’s Charles O’Malley (Chap. CXIII), and Henry 
B. Hirst’s Coming to the Mammoth may have influenced Poe in 
writing “Eldorado.” 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “The Text of Poe’s Play ‘Politian.’” Notes & 

Quer., CLXXXIX, 14 (July 14, 1945). 

Corrections of the text and notes in Professor Mabbott’s edition of 
Poe’s unfinished play, first published in 1923. 

[Stmms, Witt1am Gitmore] Deen, F. H. “A Comparison of Simms’s 
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Richard Hurdis with Its Sources.” Mod. Lang. Notes, LX, 406-408 
(June, 1945). : 

A comparison of Richard Hurdis (1838) with two contemporary 
accounts, Walton’s A History of the Detection, Conviction, Life and 
Designs of John A. Murrell (1835), and Howard’s The History of 
Virgil A. Stewart .. . (1836), which were probably Simms’s sources, 
reveals certain. discrepancies. 

[THorrau, Henry Davin] Adams, Raymond. “Thoreau’s Diploma.” 
Amer. Lit, XVII, 174-175 (May, 1945). 

The legend that Thoreau refused to pay a diploma fee at Harvard 
in 1837 is based upon the fact of Thoreau’s refusal in 1840 to pay a 
five-dollar fee for the M.A. Actually Thoreau did receive his diploma 
in 1837. 

[Wurrrrer, Jonn GreEenteaF] Cadbury, Henry J. “Whittier’s Early 
Quaker Poems.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 251-256 (June, 1945). 

Four poems not in Whittier’s collected works. Two of them deal 
with Penn, the poet’s favorite hero; the third is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of William Leddra, a Quaker martyr; and the fourth honors 
David Sands, Quaker minister from Cornwall, N. Y. 

McEwen, Kathryn A. “Whittier’s Rhymes.” Amer. Speech, XX, 51-57 
(Feb., 1945). 

A large number of Whittier’s “faulty” rhymes are due to his 
“regional pronunciation.” 

Weber, Carl J. “Whittier and Sarah Orne Jewett.” New Eng. Quar., 
XVIII, 401-407 (June, 1945). 

First publication of Miss Jewett’s poem, “The Eagle Trees” (1882), 
dedicated to Whittier. It is not listed by Currier. 

Porter, Dorothy B. “Early American Negro Writings: A Bibliographical 
Study.” Papers of the Bibliogr. Soc. of Amer., XXXIX, 192-268 (3rd 
Quar., 1945). 

A check list containing the location and description of all known 
book or broadside material written by American Negroes before 1835. 

Smither, Nelle. “A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 
1806-1842.” La. Hist. Quar., XXVIII, 361-572 (April, 1945). 

Appendices to the historical sketch in the January issue: annual 
chronological records, play lists, player and playwright lists. 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies: 1830-1860.” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. & Biogr., LXIX, 207-219 (July, 1945). 

Excludes consideration of Godey’s Lady’s Book, but chronicles the 
history of the other less famous magazines for women. 
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TH. 1870-1900 

[Assorr, Jacos] Lawrence, William W. “Rollo and His Uncle George.” 
New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 291-302 (Sept. 1945). 

After sixty years the Rollo Books still seem amusing. Their de- 
scriptions of foreign scenes and modes of life have real value because 
Victorian books of travel seldom gave homely details of routine sight- 
seeing, which are set forth in Rollo with great particularity. 

[Avams, Henry] Wright, Nathalia. “Henry Adams’s Theory of His- 
tory: A Puritan Defense.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 204-210 (June, 
1945). 

As a mystic Adams could discover the Middle Ages and spend a 
decade in them with unalloyed delight. But as a mystic he could not 
publish an account of those years. Accordingly, Mont-Saint-Michel, 
which was the spiritual biography of a generation, received as a colo- 
phon a purely scientific formula. Adams’s Puritan heritage deter- 
mined that his espousal of the Virgin should receive the approbation 
of logic. 

[Brercr, Amsrose] Williams, Stanley T. “Ambrose Bierce and Bret 
Harte.” Amer. Lit., XVII, 179-180 (May, 1945). 

A letter from Bierce to Harte offers proof of the influence of the 
latter upon Bierce during his apprentice days in California. 

[Bunner, Henry Cuyzer] Jensen, G. E. “Bunner’s Letters to Gilder.” 
Amer. Lit., XVII, 161-169 (May, 1945). 

Six letters to the editor of the Century and one to Gilder’s editorial 
assistant are printed for the first time to supplement the Bunner cor- 
respondence in Jensen’s The Life and Letters of Henry Cuyler Bunner 
(1939). The originals are in the collection of Allyn K. Ford of 
Minneapolis. 

[Carerwoop, Mary HarrweLL] Price, Robert. “Mrs. Catherwood’s Early 
Experiments with Critical Realism.” Amer. Lit., XVII, 140-151 (May, 
1945). 

Mrs. Catherwood’s early stories of critical realism must be consid- 
ered as transitional between her apprentice work and her local-color 
romanticism. 

[Cremens, SamueL LancHorn] Armstrong, C. J. “Sam Clemens Con- 
sidered Becoming a Preacher.” Twainian, IV, 1 (May, 1945). 

Twelve-year-old Sam Clemens believed that the one sure way to 
escape hell was to become a preacher. 

Brownell, George H. “A Tale of Twain’s Shipboard Poem ‘Good Bye’ 
or “The Parting of the Ships.” Twainian, IV, 1-2 (June, 1945). 
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A first reprinting and an account of. the circumstances of composi- 
tion of the poem written for Mrs. Solon A. Severance. 

. “Did Twain Write “The Wrong Ashes?” Twainian, IV, 2-3 
(April, 1945). 

Reprint of a sketch with a summary of the reasons for its ascrip- 
tion to Twain. 

. “Mr. De Voto Explains as to Use of the Name ‘Mark Twain? ” 
Twainian, TV, 2 (June, 1945). 

A letter from Mr. De Voto explaining why permission of the 
Mark Twain Company and Harper and Brothers is necessary for 
using the name “Mark Twain” in connection with early Clemens 
items on which the copyright has expired. 

. “No Mystery about ‘A Mystery Cleared Up?” Twainian, IV, 
1-2 (May, 1945). 

Reprint, with notes, of a brief sketch by Twain from Wood's 
Household Magazine for October, 1869. 

. “Why Mark Twain Registered His Name as a “Trade Mark.’” 

Twainian, IV, 3-4 (April, 1945). 

A Federal Court decision ruling that Clemens did not have ex- 
clusive right to his nom de plume led to his registering “Mark Twain” 
in the U. S. Patent Office as trade mark. 

Lorch, Fred T. “Mark Twain’s Early Views on Western Indians.” 

Twainian, IV, 1-2 (April, 1945). 

Mark Twain’s Indians in Roughing Ie reflect his desire to gain 
theatrical effects. “Injun Joe” in Tom Sawyer shows an older and 
wiser man crying out against the misery he observes. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Mark Twain and the West.” Hunt. Libr. Quar., VIII, 

359-377 (Aug. 1945). 

Clemens’s years in Nevada and California and their influence upon 
his literary career. 

Willson, Frank C. “Twain Tells Us How to Remove Warts and Tattoo 

Marks.” Twainian, IV, 3-4 (June, 1945). 

A reprint, with notes, of a brief article from an unidentified New 
York newspaper (ca. 1868). 

[Crane, Srernen] Sewall, R. B. “Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage.” 

Exp., Ul, Item 55 (May, 1945). 

Although there is a thematic similarity between Lord Jim and 
The Red Badge of Courage, the resolution of the theme is brought 
about with sharp differences. Crane leaves Henry in a state of com- 
placency, which, in terms of Henry’s moral struggle as Crane has 
represented it, seems undeserved and arbitrary. 
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[Dicxinson, Emity] Davidson, Frank. “A Note on Emily Dickinson’s 
Use of Shakespeare.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 407-408 (Sept., 1945). 
The terse concluding thought in “The Humming Bird” derives 
from The Tempest, in which Shakespeare employs the name Tunis 
and associates it with the idea of great distance and the transmission 
of mail. 

Erskine, John. “The Dickinson Saga.” Yale Rev., XXXV, 74-83 (Sept., 
1945). 

The development of the Dickinson feud from the point of view 
of a resident of Amherst who knew certain of the principals on “both 
sides” The Dickinson manuscripts, now separated by an “out- 
rageous” bequest, should be entrusted to Amherst College or some 
other permanent institution. 

[Ecciesron, Epwarp] Haller, John M. “Edward Eggleston, Linguist.” 
Phil. Quar., XXIV, 175-186 (April, 1945). 

In Eggleston’s works there is a rare linguistic knowledge based 
upon a careful examination of living speech. Eggleston believed that 
the study of dialect and folk-speech, the most conservative aspect of 
language, is a part of the subject matter of the social historian. Eggles- 
ton’s ideas about language were elaborated between 1871 and 1902, 
when scientific studies of American speech were rare. 

[Gartanp, Hamun] Goldstein, Jesse S. “Two Literary Radicals: Gar- 
land and Markham in Chicago, 1893.” Amer. Lit, XVII, 152-160 
(May, 1945). 

Markham’s insistence upon the importance of truth and significance 
in literature was heightened by his meeting in 1893 with Garland. 
“The Man with the Hoe” owed much to Garland’s passionate 
espousal of the cause of the work-worn farmer at the Literary Con- 
gress at the Chicago World Fair. 

{Howe1is, Witu1am Dean] Cady, Edwin H. “A Note on Howells and 
‘The Smiling Aspects of Life?” Amer. Lit, XVII, 175-178 (May, 
1945). 

-The famous passage in Criticism and Fiction containing “the smil- 
ing aspects of life” was not a counsel of namby-pamby optimism to 
novelists. It had a direct and limited meaning designed to warn 
American writers away from a false and artificial injection of Russian 
effects into their work. Howells meant it for artistic, not social, 
criticism. 

[James, Henry] Schneider, Isidor. “The Rediscovery of Henry James.” 
New Masses, LV, 23-24 (May 28, 1945). 

James was a victim of three difficulties: he explained, from 
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within, a small circle of sensitive people; he used a sentence structure 
demanding careful attention; he was popularly considered to be a 
typical expatriate. James had a central belief in the relationship of 
art and life, but the American industrial society and the British read- 
ing public were equally hostile. l 

[RooseveLT, THEopore] Cordingley, Nora E. “Extreme Rarities in the 
Published Works of Theodore Roosevelt” Papers of the Bibliogr. 
Soc. of Amer., XXXIX, 20-50 (1st Quar., 1945). 

A description of “those items . . . published in issues not exceeding 
100 copies; those of which only a few copies are known; and some... 
merely hard-to-get.” 

[Srepman, Epmunp Cxarence] Kirk, Rudolph. “‘Kearny at Seven 
Pines.’” Jour. of the Rutgers Univ. Libr., VIII, 70-71 (June, 1945). 

Transcript from Edmund C. Stedman’s manuscript version of his 
published poem “Kearny at Seven Pines,” showing how some of the 
lines in the manuscript version differ from those in the printed text. 

[Tass, Jonn Banister] Anon. “John Banister Tabb: Priest and Poet.” 
Times Lit. Supp. (London), No. 2,251, p. 138 (March 24, 1945). 

Centenary tribute to the poet who “next to Emerson is the most 
accomplished of American epigrammatists.” 

[ Torrey, Braprorp] Badger, Kingsbury. “Bradford Torrey: New Eng- 
land Nature Writer.” New Eng. Quar., XVIII, 234-246 (June, 1945). 

Torrey belongs to the Indian summer of American nature writing 
which followed the glorious midsummer of Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Whitman. His converastional, familiar essays 
are full of gusto, humor, and a hale philosophy of life. 

[ Winter, Witt1am] McGaw, Charles J. “William Winter: Critic of the 
Brown Decades.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXXI, 162-167 (April, 1945). 

Despite his shortcomings, Winter was “the foremost theatrical 
critic of his time.” 

{Wricut, Cuauncey] Wiener, Philip P. “Chauncey Wright’s Defense 
of Darwin and the Neutrality of Science.” Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas, 
VI, 19-45 (Jan., 1945). 

Based upon “unrecorded correspondence and papers” discovered at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. This evidence reveals that Wright's 
anxiety to protect scientific inquiry from dogmatic theology led the 
defender into a questionable isolation of his scientific from his ethical 
interests. His “nihilistic neutrality” is best understood in the historical 
context of the dogmas he opposed. 

Schneider, Herbert W. “Evolution and Theology in America.” Jour. 
of the Hist. of Ideas, VI, 3-18 (Jan., 1945). 
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The Presbyterians found Darwinism congenial, while the Unitari- 
ans were attracted by John Fiske’s version of Herbert Spencer. 


IV. 1900-1945 

[Atten, Hervey] Kinneman, John A. “Anthony Adverse or Theodore 
Canot?” Jour. of Negro Hist., XXX, 304-310 (July, 1945). 

“Allen must have relied to a large degree” upon Canot’s memoirs, 
Adventures of an African Slaver. l 

[Bov», James] McLaury, Helen, and Young, Malcolm. “James Boyd: A 
Check-List.” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chron, VI, 77-81 (Feb., 1945). 

Bibliography (admittedly incomplete) of the published works of 
James Boyd. 

Boyd, James. “Away! Away!” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chron., V1, 62- 
46 (Feb., 1945). 

A hitherto unpublished short story by Boyd. 

Boyd, James. “Answer Sky.” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chron., VI, 61 
(Feb., 1945). 

A hitherto unpublished poem by James Boyd. 

Burt, Struthers. “James Boyd.” Princeton Univ. Libr. Chron, VI, 56- 
60 (Feb., 1945). 

Biographical and critical sketch of Boyd’s life and work; reprinted 
from The Pilot, newspaper published at Southern Pines, N. C. 
(March 3, 1944). 

(Catpwett, Erskine] Maclachlan, John M. “Folk and Culture in the 
Novels of Erskine Caldwell.” South. Folklore Quar., IX, -93-101 
(Jan., 1945). 

The exceptional talent used in depicting “the amoral, indolent, be- 
mused extreme cases” has been employed at the “cost of obscuring 
the greater figure and the greater tragedy.” 

[Dretser, THEopoRE] Arnavon, Cyrille. “Theodore Dreiser and Paint- 
ing.” Amer. Lit, XVII, 113-126 (May, 1945). 

Dreiser’s enthusiasm for painters of the Dutch School, and for 
such artists as Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Glackens, and others, reveals 
that he attempted’ in words, as they did in paint, an untrammeled 
presentation of life, a faithful transcript of environment. 

[Erior, THomas Stearns] Arms, G. W. Kirby, J. P., Locke, L. G., and 
Whidden, R. W. “Eliot’s ‘Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with 
a Cigar.”” Explic., III, Item 53 (May, 1945). 

This little travel vignette is “an expression of Eliot’s evaluation of 
the modern age as ugly, decadent, unheroic, and unromantic,” and this 
theme (lines 25-26) “is also in part a contrast between the romantic 
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love of the past and the corrupt, concupiscent love of the modern 
age, as suggested particularly by the princess.” Phrases are borrowed 
from Antony and Cleopatra, The Aspern Papers, “A ‘Toccata of 
Galuppi’s,” Othello, The Merchant of Venice, and probably from 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Foster, Genevieve W. “The Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot.” PMLA, 
LX, 567-585 (June, 1945). 

A “Jungian interpretation of certain of Eliots images” exhibits 
“both the search and the rising image with peculiar clarity” in The 
Waste Land, The Hollow Men, and Ash-Wednesday, and “in another 
group of poems, chronologically over-lapping the first: Journey of the 
Magi, A Song for Simeon, and Triumphal March—the image sought 
in the first group seems gradually to be apprehended.” 

Fowlie, Wallace. “Eliot and Tchelitchew.” Accent, V, 166-170 (Spring, 
1945). 

A parallel to the imagery and symbolism of certain sections of 
Four Quartets is to be found in Pavel Tchelitchew’s painting Cache- 
Cache, completed in 1942. 

Schwartz, Delmore. “T. S. Eliot as the International Hero.” Partisan 
Rev., XII, 199-206 (Spring, 1945). 

Being an international hero, or the one concerned with the whole 
world, with all history, T. S. Eliot reveals the crises in love, religion, 
and morals which we all shall encounter in the future as we become 
increasingly international. l 

[Jones, Roserr Enmonn] Young, Stark. “Robert Edmond Jones.” New 
Repub., CXII, 556 (April 23, 1945). 

“Three decades represented by drawings at the Museum of Modern 
Art, inadequate as stage designs must be, leave him at the spring and 
still the greatest light and promise that our theatre can show.” 

[Lomax, Jonn] Day, Donald. “John Lomax and His Ten Thousand 
Songs.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XX VIM, 5-7 (Sept. 22, 1945). 

Lomax’s obsession for hearing America sing and for recording her 
songs ended only when his health forced him to quit traveling in 
1941. His 10,000 recordings constitute a body of words and music 
which tells almost as much about the American people as the marks 
they have made on the earth itself. 

{MacLzisu, Arcuipatp] Myhr, Ivar L. “MacLeish’s. .. . “& Forty-Second 
Street?” Explic., HI, Item 47 (April, 1945). 

The last two lines of the poem “refer to the “Talking beast’” in the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Revelation, and reveal that the 
poem “is built upon pride as the secret of the future remembrance of 
Forty-second Street after its physical existence has ceased to be.” 
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[NatHan, GeorcE Jean] Anon. “George Jean Nathan.” Cur. Biog., VI, 
32-36 (April, 1945). 

Brief biographical sketch. 

[Rosinson, Epwin Aruncron] Crowder, Richard. “‘“Here Are the 
Men’; E. A. Robinson’s Male Character Types.” New Eng. Quar. 
XVIII, 346-367 (Sept., 1945). 

If frequency of recurrence is significant, the most important prob- 
lems for Robinson were those of social man, whereas the intellectualist 
and the aesthete invited least consideration. Robinson’s preoccupation 
with the relationships between men and women indicates that the 
problem of love was fundamental to his thinking. 

Parlett, M. “Robinson’s ‘Luke Havergal?” Explic., HI, Item 57 (June, 
1945). 

If the gate and the eastern dawn in “Luke Havergal” have the 
same symbolic values that Robinson explicitly gave them in “The 
Sage,” then “Luke Havergal” is not a love poem, but another of 
Robinson’s many portraits of “varieties of religious experience.” 

Super, R. H. “Robinson’s ‘For a Dead Lady.” Explic., III, Item 60 
(June, 1945). 

The line “The breast where roses could not live” may be explained 
as a Renaissance conceit, but a sentence.in Joyce’s Ulysses suggests that 
Robinson may have had a popular proverb in mind. 

[Suapmo, Kart] Daiches, David. “The Poetry of Karl Shapiro.” Poetry, 
LXVI, 266-273 (Aug., 1945). 

Critics should stop worrying “whether he is the finest young Amer- 
ican poet or the spokesman for his generation” and begin to show an 
interest in his poetic craftsmanship. 

[Srevens, James] Stocking, Fred H. “Stevens’s “Bantams in Pine- 
Woods.” Explic., Item 45 (April, 1945). 

This poem should be read in light of the early critical view of 
Stevens as a dandy, a fastidious dilettante. Stevens’s own view of 
art as a kind of strategy whereby one opposes meaningful order to 

` the meaningless flux of raw experience is also a key to a satisfactory 
interpretation. 

[Witson, Epmunp] Anon. “Edmund Wilson.” Cur. Biog, VI, 59-62 
(April, 1945). 

Biographical sketch. 

[ Wricut, Ricarp] Cayton, Horace. “Frightened Children of Frightened 
Parents.” Twice a Year, XII-XIII, 262-269 (Spring-Summer and Fall- 
Winter, 1945). 
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Richard Wright’s one theme—how it feels to be a Negro in the 
United States—can be summed up in the “fear-hate-fear complex” of 
the Negroes, 

V. GENERAL 
Anon. “Madam Branchard and Her ‘House of Genius?” Amer. Notes 
& Quer., V, 3-7 (April, 1945). 

An account of the house at 61 Washington Square South, where 
literary lights from O. Henry through Don Passos once lived—or are 
said to have lived. . 

Blair, Walter. “Laughter in Wartime America.” Coll. Eng., VI, 361- 
367 (April, 1945). 

Whereas older humor in America asserted current values, modern 
humor playfully attacks them. Our wartime humor consists of three 
types: the humor of the irresponsibles, e.g, Taps for Private Tussie; 
the humor of the rugged individualists, e.g, Chicken Every Sunday; 
and the humor of the poor, little man, e.g., Thurber Carnival. 

Boggs, R. S. “Folklore Bibliography for 1944.” South. Folklore Quar., 
TX, 13-88 (March, 1945). 

Bradford, Joel. “The Art of Being an Artist.” New Masses, LV, 8 
(June 19, 1945). 

To gain freedom from contemporary political affairs, the artist 
for art’s sake sacrifices those affairs to tyranny and destruction that 
will include art. 

Bullock, Penelope. “The Mulatto in American Fiction.” Phylon, VI, 
78-82 (ist Quar., 1945). 

The mulatto entered American fiction as an instrument of propa- 
ganda; Tourgée, Cable, and others were increasingly aware of his real 
problems; and writers in the twentieth century show promise of a just 
treatment of the subject. 

Cadbury, Henry J. “Quaker Research in Progress or Unpublished.” Bul. 
of Friends’ Hist. Asso, XXXII, 33-34, 90-91. 

Caughey, J. W. “Hubert Howe Bancroft: Historian of Western Amer- 
ica.” Amer. Hist, Rev., L, 461-470 (April, 1945). 

In the historiography of western America, no name is writ larger 
than that of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

Corbett, James A. “The First Printing Press of the University of Notre 
Dame.” Indtana Mag. of Hist., XLI, 50-56 (March, 1945). 

A description of the early imprints of “the first university press in 

Indiana and apparently the first university press in the United States.” 
Cowie, Alexander. “My Case Against Contemporary American Fiction.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit, XXVIII, 15, 44-46 (Sept. 29, 1945). 
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The lowered vitality of the contemporary American novel is the 
result of hurried, “stepped-up” production, inability to make the reader 
“care,” the “journalistic eye,” and a sterile objectivity which divorces 
readers and writers from the universal emotions. 

Dobbie, Elliott V. K. “Bibliography: General and Historical Studies.” 
Amer, Speech, XX, 137-139 (April, 1945). 

Eaton, Andrew J. “The American Movement for International Copy- 
right: 1837-1860.” Libr. Quar., XV, 95-122 (April, 1945). 

Foldes, Lili. “Charleston.” Common Sense, XIV, 28-29 (Aug., 1945). 

A regional letter with casual references to recent indigenous lit- 
erature. l 

Hindus, Maurice. “What They Read of Ours in the U.S.S.R.” N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, XXII, 1-2 (Sept. 2, 1945). 

The Russian popularity of Jack London, Mark Twain, John Dos 
Passos, Upton Sinclair, Richard Wright, John Steinbeck, and John 
Hersey. The last-named author is regarded “as one of the most 
promising.” 

Hoffman, Frederick J. “Research Value of the ‘Little Magazine?” Coll. 
& Research Libraries, V1, Pt. 1, 311-316 (Sept., 1945). 

Because many contemporary and earlier twentieth-century writers 
appeared first in the “little magazine,” it will become increasingly 
important to students of literary beginnings. The essay includes a 
list of fifteen “most important little magazines of our century.” 

Isaacs, Edith, and Gilder, Rosamund. “American Musical Comedy.” 
Theatre Arts, XXIX, 452-493 (Aug. 1945). 

A short history of the type from Tony Pastor and Edward Har- 
rigan to Oklahoma. 

Jones, Joseph. “Bibliography: Present Day English.” ` Amer. Speech, 

_ XX, 133-137 (April, 1945). 

' Kendall, John S. ““The American Siddons?” La. Hist. Quar., XXVIII, 
922-940 (July, 1945). 

Mary Ann Duff, sister-in-law of Thomas Moore, lived quietly in 
New Orleans as Mrs. Search (Xavier) for nearly twenty years, few of 
her neighbors recoguizing in her one of the most famous actresses of 
an earlier day. 

Laurie, Joe. “The Theatre’s All-Time Hit.” Amer. Merc., LXI, 469-472 
(Oct., 1945). 

“Tom Shows” disappeared entirely in the United States about 1931 
after an unprecedented popularity with theatergoers. 

Leary, Lewis. “The Writings of Joseph Brown Ladd.” Bull. of 
Bibliogr., XVIII, 131-133 (Jan.-April., 1945). 
A bibliography. 
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MacPike, E. F. “American and Canadian Diaries, Journals and Note- 
Books.” Bull. of Bibliogr., XVIII, 107-115 (Sept-Dec., 1944), 133-135 
.(Jan.-April, 1945). 

Parts II-III of a bibliography to be continued in later issues. 
Neumann, J. H. “The Dutch Element in the Vocabulary of American 
English.” Jour. of Eng. & Ger. Phil., XLIV, 274-280 (July, 1945). 

A study of the entries in the Dictionary of American English re- 
veals that the Dutch language has played an interesting but relatively 
minor role in the development of the vocabulary of American English. 

. “American Newspaper Interest in English Language Problems.” 
Amer. Speech, XX, 99-105 (April, 1945). 

Pettit, Paul B. “Showboat Theatre.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXXI, 167- 
175 (April, 1945). 

The showboat as a symbol of the American frontier spirit. 

Pollard, Lancaster. “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1944.” Pac. 
Northwest Quar, XXXVI, 133-142 (April, 1945). 

Schneider, Isidor. “Freud and Literature.” New Masses, LV, 22-23 
(June 19, 1945). 

The “irrationalists” adhered to both Freudianism and Marxism, 
and found them unsatisfactory as cure-alls, but now both “isms” are 
being freed of the stigma of the “extremist stage.” 

Shera, J. H. “The Literature of American History.” Libr. Quar., XV, 
1-24 (Jan., 1945). 

Documented review of the histories of libraries in America, from 
Josiah Quincy’s history of the Boston Athenaeum in 185r. 

Sorell, Walter, “The English Language Is No Sanctuary.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., XXVIII, 5-6, 30 (Aug. 25, 1945). 

More than four hundred foreign writers have found refuge in this 
country. The younger generation of these writers almost unani- 
mously have decided to write in English, although they will discover 
that language does not consist of vocabulary and syntax alone, but that 
it is the reflection of environment and the builder of the mind. 

Stovall, Floyd. “The Function of Literature in a Democracy.” Coll. 
Eng., VI, 440-444 (May, 1945). 

The function of literature is to preserve by affirmations of faith, by 
interpretations of the past, and by prophecy linking the past with the 
future. When our literature becomes unaffectedly democratic, reveal- 
ing the best in us and leading us to believe in ourselves, we shall re- 
alize our potential greatness in spiritual values. 

Thompson, Stith. “Folklore and Minnesota History.” Minn. Hist., 
XXVI, 97-105 (June, 1945). 
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Treviño, S. N. “Bibliography: Phonetics.” Amer. Speech, XX, 67-68 
(Feb., 1945). 

Ulrich, Carolyn F. “New Periodicals of 1945—Part I” Coll. & Research 
Libraries, 332-334 (Sept., 1945). 

- Annual Review with bibliography. 

Van Doren, Carl. “How the English Language Behaves Here.” N. Y. 

Herald-Tribune Books, XXI, 1-2 (Aug. 19, 1945). 
Comments upon H. L. Mencken’s inquiries into the behavior and 
development of the English language in the United States. 
Vail, R. W. G. “This Way to the Big Top!” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. 
Bul., XXIX, 137-159 (July, 1945). 
Early American wild-animal exhibitions, acrobats, freaks, eques- 
trians, and circus history. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. “Our Changing Literary Temper.” Coll. Eng. 
VI, 423-430 (May, 1945). 

The survey of the changes in our literary temper from the twenties 
to the present shows that the most recent writers of fiction have an 
intense social consciousness; they do not accept the pessimism and 
futilitarianism of the twenties because they believe in man and have 
hope for his future; they also possess a new determination to get the 
whole experience of humanity into fiction. 


NOTICE 


Our stock is practically exhausted for several back numbers of 
American Literature which are listed below. We are making this 
announcement. in the hope that it may be possible to locate a certain 
number of these issues and thereby to complete a number of other- 
wise incomplete sets. The Press would appreciate hearing, with a 
view to purchase, from anyone possessing copies of any of the fol- 
lowing numbers in reasonably good condition. Communications 
should be addressed to the Duke University Press, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


March 1938 

January 1940 

March 1940 
May 1944 


IBSEN AND HERNE’S MARGARET FLEMING: 
A STUDY OF THE EARLY IBSEN 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


DOROTHY S. BUCKS 
George Williams College 


AND 


ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 


I - 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS once described Margaret 

Fleming, by James A. Herne, as not an “epoch-making” 
but an “epoch-marking” play.’ It does indeed mark the beginning 
of a highly significant epoch in America, that of succeeding decades 
filled with “dramas of ideas”;* but the play itself was not the pri- 
mary cause of this epoch, for, in spite of the positive statements to 
the contrary by some contemporary scholars, Herne received direct 
inspiration from Ibsen and other Continental playwrights, and the 
tide of problem plays that set in was chiefly the result of European 
thinking. 

The question of Herne’s originality in coming to the type of 
writing demonstrated by Margaret Fleming is an important one, 
for, if he arrived at the drama of ideas independently, the conclu- 
sion would follow that the American drama was maturing along 
the same lines as the European and that, quite apart from foreign 
influences, an American playwright had reached the same level of 
thinking as was motivating the best Continental writers. Hyatt 
A. Waggoner, for instance, in a recent article entitled “The Growth 
of a Realist: James A. Herne,” is positive of Herne’s independence. 
He says: i 


It is generally agreed that Herne wrote “Margaret Fleming” before 
becoming acquainted with the work of the foreign naturalists. All Herne 


* Howells, quoted by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 4 History of the American Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day (New York, 1937), I, 158. Hereinafter referred to as 
Quinn, History. 

> The fact that Norman Hapgood uses this phrase naturally and casually many times 
in his book, The Stage in America (New York, 1901), indicates that it was known and 
accepted in this country by the turn of the century or even earlier. 
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critics agree that his extraordinary development from melodramatist to 
crusading realist must be explained without recourse to any influence of 
foreign literature. 


This is a strong statement; and it is not supported by the facts. 
There is, however, little concord among critics as to the exact in- 
fluences upon Herne. Montrose J. Moses states some of the other 
opinions, but is cautious about committing himself: 


When Mr. Herne’s attention was drawn away from the melodrama 
with which he met favor, he seemed to have sensed almost intuitively 
the modern movement in world literature. He became suddenly an 
avaricious reader of the modern authors. Some would say that the in- 
fluences which bore upon him at the time he wrote “Margaret Fleming” 
and “Griffith Davenport” were imported from such men as Ibsen and 
Tolstoy. If this were true, I would rather relate the Herne dramas, as 
Norman Hapgood suggested, to some of the German dramas of the time, 
if only Mr. Herne had known these German dramas. But his range of 
reading was limited. He saw the inward light of this realism which was 
claiming letters. . . .* 


Arthur Hobson Quinn feels that, even as early as Drifting Apart 
and Margaret Fleming, Herne’s “art became more conscious, under 
the inspiration of men like Hamlin Garland, while his reading of 
foreign playwrights and novelists, like Ibsen, Sudermann, Hardy 
and Zola, strengthened his own predilection toward realism.” He 
goes on to say that Herne’s efforts were “authorized rather than 
inspired by the continental realists.” It is clear that “all Herne 
critics” do not agree that foreign literature had no effect on the 
author of Margaret Fleming, but most of them are inclined to 
hedge a little as to its exact nature and directness. 

Herne is a tantalizing figure in American drama, because he is 
a transition dramatist: before writing dramas of ideas, he wrote 
the old type of melodrama, as in Drifting Apart, and was strongly 
influenced by the Boucicault school in his “sensation scenes.” In 
his early plays he showed himself, like Boucicault, able to recognize 
a problem and to set it forth; but he had not emancipated himself 
from the old stock situations and clichés of dialogue, nor did he 


3 New England Quarterly, XV, 69 n. 18 (March, 1942). 

‘Moses, The American Dramatist (Boston, 1925), p. 212. Hapgood’s remarks appear 
in The Stage in America, p, 62. 

“Quinn, History, 1, 158-159. 
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ever do so completely. With the advent of Margaret Fleming, how- 
ever, Herne the realist came upon the American stage. In a limited 
way, he bears somewhat the same relationship to American drama 
as Ibsen does to European drama; in so far as it is possible to de- 
cide that at a given point the modern American drama of ideas 
begins, one can indicate the production of Herne’s Margaret Flem- 
ing at Lynn, Massachusetts, on July 4, 1890. This date marked a 
new Independence Day in America, an Independence Day which, 
like its predecessor in 1776, could scarcely have occurred when it 
did without a heavy contribution from European sources. In our 
patriotic zeal to establish and emphasize the indigenous American 
quality of our literature it is unsafe to underestimate the constant 
influences sweeping over this country from abroad. The Ibsen 
movement was one of the most important of these. 


H 


The problem of discussing Margaret Fleming is made particu- 
larly difficult because the original version of the play is not extant, 
since the manuscripts were lost when Herne Oaks was burned in 
1909. Herne’s plays, like so many of his time, were not then con- 
sidered sufficiently “literary” to be printed, although as early as 
Igor Norman Hapgood had proclaimed that they “ought to be for 
the future’s gain, although they are written only in ‘stage litera- 
ture,’ to be filled out by the actor.” Professor Quinn, nevertheless, 
when he decided to include the play in his Representative American 
Plays in 1929, persuaded Mrs. Herne to recreate it from her memory, 
since she had both acted the role of the heroine and assisted in the 
original writing.® Some of Herne’s contemporaries, in fact, would 
go beyond Quinn in assessing Mrs. Herne’s contribution to the 
composition. Hamlin Garland, whose close association with the 
whole project will be discussed later, wrote in 1891: 


Mrs. Herne is a woman of extraordinary powers, both of acquired 
knowledge and natural insight, and her suggestions and criticisms have 
been of the greatest value to her husband in his writing, and she had 
large part in the inception as well as in the production of Margaret 
Fleming. Her knowledge of life and books, like that of her husband, 

° A. H. Quinn, ed., Representative American Plays from 1767 to the Present Day (New 
York, 1938), p. 516. Hereinafter referred to as Quinn, Plays. 


Hapgood, op. cit., p. 62. 
8 Quinn, Plays, p. 516. 
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is self-acquired, but I have met few people in any walk of life with the 
same wide and thorough range of thought.® 


Quinn supports this position by stating: “Hamlin Garland, who was 
in close contact with Herne, tells me that Mrs. Herne constantly 
suggested ‘scenes, lines, and stage business.’”*° William Winter, 
the “dean” of American dramatic critics of the day and an ardent 
hater and denouncer of Ibsen, Herne, and all the new realists, even 
goes so far as to assert outright: “‘Margaret Fleming’ is mainly the 
work of Mrs. Herne. . . .”3* 


The problem is still further complicated by the fact that the 
play underwent several modifications in plot, characters, and dia- 
logue as it continued to be performed. The record of its produc- 
tions runs as follows: Lynn, July 4, 1890—three performances; 
Boston, May 4, 1891—three weeks; and another run in October 
of the same year; New York, December 9, 1891—one matinee; 
Chicago, July 7, 1892, and following; New York, April 9, 1894; 
Chicago, 1907; and again in 1915 (place unspecified).*? Quinn’s 
statement that the 1892 production in Chicago was “in the re- 
vised form here printed” must, however, be accepted with some 
reservations, since this printed version was not set down until 
1929. It would consequently seem to be of some value to attempt 
to reconstruct the original play as nearly as possible, so that it can 
be compared with Mrs. Herne’s later redaction. This process is 
possible, to a fair extent, through summaries, quotations, comments, 
etc., in the newspapers and magazines of the time, as well as 
through Mrs. Herne’s memory.** Such a reconstruction, which be- 
cause of unfortunate limitations of space must in general take the 
form of a synthesis and synopsis, must be based very largely on 
two surprisingly detailed accounts of the Boston and the New 
York performances in 1891. One, the review of Edward A. Dith- 
mar, drama critic of the New York Times, whose criticism was 


° Garland, “Mr. and Mrs. Herne,” Arena, IV, 550-551 (Oct. 1891). B. O. Flower, in 
Part III of “James A. Herne: Actor, Dramatist, and Man,” ibid., XXVI, 287 (Sept. 1901), is 
of the opinion that Herne married a woman of superior ability “both as an artist and a 
thinker.” 

*° Quinn, History, I, 161 n. 1. 

11 Winter, The Life of David Belasco (New York, 1918), I, 199. 

13 Quinn, Plays, p. 516; supplemented by New York and Chicago newspaper reviews. 

18 Quinn (History, I, 144-145; and Plays, p. 516) makes a very brief comparison of the 
endings of the two main versions, but it is not substantial enough to bring out the sig- 
nificant differences. 
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published on December 10, 1891, was done in an often ironical 
and patronizing vein.** Fortunately, however, to counteract the 
flippancy of his approach, Hamlin Garland, in the Arena for 
October, 1891, not only has given a highly sympathetic summary of 
the story but also has preserved and printed several significant 
passages of the actual dialogue.’® 


Scene i opens in the office of the young but gray-haired Philip Flem- 
ing, mill owner in a small Massachusetts town. After he has read his 
letters, Joe Fletcher, an old employee, now a traveling vendor of patent 
medicines, etc., comes in; and Fleming’s pleasant, easy-going character 
is brought out. Philip has a young wife and a year-old baby, and is no 
longer drinking as he used to. Dr. Larkin, his family physician, enters 
as Joe leaves, and, after Fleming has talked to his wife and baby over 
the telephone about the baby’s birthday dinner that night, Larkin re- 
veals that he has just come from attending another former employee of 
Fleming’s, Lena Schmidt, in childbirth and that in her delirium she has 
divulged that Philip was her betrayer. Only after the doctor has lectured 
and threatened him does he agree to visit her before she dies. He calls 
his wife, makes an excuse, takes a drink of brandy, and goes out into the 
rain. 


A specimen of the original dialogue is appropriate here, for the 
difference in tone of much of this dialogue and that in Mrs. Herne’s 
revision is striking. Mrs. Herne has conventionalized and for- 
malized the colloquial pronunciations and often ungrammatical 
constructions of the small-town New England business man and 
doctor until the characters seem completely changed. (As a matter 
of fact, the vocabulary of the play was one of the things about it 
which upset so many people immediately. As Dithmar put it: 
“The text is simple and direct and contains many unpleasant ex- 
pressions not often heard on the stage.” Many years later Julie 
Herne, writing about her father’s play, tacitly corroborated Dith- 
mar when she asserted: “Some of the lines, which would be con- 
sidered merely plain speaking today, were condemned as too frank. 
...”)?® Shortly after Dr. Larkin’s entrance, the conversation runs 
as follows: 


+4 Reprinted in Montrose J. Moses and John Mason Brown, eds., The American Theatre 
As Seen by Its Critics 1752-1934 (New York, 1934), pp. 142-147. Dithmar states that the 
original play was in five acts, but Quinn (Plays, p. 516) implies that it, like the revision, 
was in four. 

15 Arena, IV, 543-560. The dots which indicate omitted passages are in the original. 

%8 Julie A. Herne, “Biographical Note,” Shore Acres and Other Plays by James A. 
Herne (New York, 1928), p. xxi. 
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Philip. You used to respect my cigars. (Laughing.) 

Doctor. 1 used to respect you. . . . 

Philip. Why uot, for heaven’s sake? 

Doctor, Because you’ve no more moral nature than Joe Fletcher has. 

Philip. Oh! come now, Doctor, that’s rather— 

Doctor, (Looking sternly at him.) At two o'clock last night Lena 
Schmidt gave birth to a child. 

Philip. (His eyes meet those of the Doctor, then drop to the floor.) 
How in God’s name did they come to send for you? 


- Doctor. I don’t believe she’ll ever leave that bed alive. 

Philip. Well, Pve done all Z can to— 

Doctor. Yeh have, eh? 

Philip. She’s had all the money she needed. ... If she’d a’ done as 
I wanted her to, this never’d a’ happened. I tried to get her away six 
months ago, but she wouldn’t go. She was as obstinate as a mule. 

Doctor. Strange that she should want to be near you, ain’t it? If 
she’d got tired of you and wanted to go, you wouldn’t have let her. 

Philip. (With a sickly smile.) You must think ’m— 

Doctor. I don’t think anything about it. I know just what such 
animals as you are. 

Philip. Why, I haven’t seen her for a— 

Doctor. Haven’t yeh! well, then, suppose you go and see her to-day. 

Philip. ( Alarmed.) No, I won't. I can’t do that! 

Doctor. You will do just that. 

Philip. (Showing temper.) 1 won't go near her. 

Doctor. ( Quietly.) Yes, you will. She sha’n’t lie there and die like a 
dog. 

Philip. You wouldn’t dare—to tell— 

Doctor. 1 want you to go and see this girl! (They face each other.) 
Will yeh or won’t yeh? 

Philip. (After a pause subdued.) What d’ye want me to say to her? 


The next two scenes, also narrated contrastingly by Dithmar 
and Garland, may be summarized as follows: 


Scene ii occurs in Fleming’s home that evening. After a domestic 
interlude involving the baby’s bath, diapers, etc. the German nurse 
Maria, the deserted wife of Joe Fletcher, tells Margaret the story of her 
sister Lena’s ruin and vows vengeance on the guilty man if she ever 
learns his identity. After Maria has gone to see her sister, Philip returns, 
wet and agitated, and Margaret mothers him. Philip tells her that his 
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business is not going well, but that he is providing for her and the baby 
by deeding her the house, by insurance, etc. She, however, protests and 
insists that the only honest course is to sell the house to pay his debts. 

In Act II the next morning Fleming has regained his usual good 
spirits. Dr. Larkin calls and tells him that he should take Margaret 
away for a rest at once, since she has developed a bad weakness in her 
eyes, which any nervous shock might intensify. Philip promises. Mar- 
garet leaves him playing with the baby, and goes, without his knowledge, 
to call on the dying Lena. 

Act II—one of the most violently discussed parts of the play—takes 
place in Mrs. Burton’s cottage, where Lena has just died. Just as Mrs. 
Burton (whose New England dialect is much more accentuated in the 
original than in Mrs. Herne’s version) has broken the news to Dr. Larkin, 
Margaret comes in. Maria finds a letter from Philip to Lena, and threat- 
ens his life. The doctor tries to protect Margaret and tells her that she is 
in danger of blindness, which is hereditary in her family. She, however, 
though much shaken, retains her self-control and reassures both Larkin 
and Maria. She sends for Philip, and while she is waiting alone for 
him Lena’s baby begins to cry from hunger. Just as Philip dashes into 
the room, Margaret—gazing at him without seeing him—prepares to 
nurse the wailing infant. 


These domestic episodes, especially the one calling for Mar- 
garet’s openly nursing the baby on the stage, apparently struck 
and even shocked the audiences and critics into extremes of sarcasm 
and pleasure. The reviewer in the Boston Weekly Transcript ad- 
mitted that there were “charming pictures of home and everyday 
life,” but found the play as a whole “wearisome in its long-drawn- 
out monotony.” However, he praised Margaret’s “altruistic con- 
duct in the third act” and singled out for special mention her 
nourishing the baby at her own breast.*” The critic of the New 
York Daily Tribune, however, used Herne’s frequent introduction 
of babies and baby paraphernalia as a handy object for his irony.*® 
Dithmar, always ready to show off his own superior domestic and 
medical knowledge, commented sarcastically: 


Dr. Larkin would have told her not to try to nurse Lena’s child at that 
moment. She ought to have known better herself. But it is after all 
Mr. Herne’s fault. All realists encounter an impenetrable brick wall of 
fact sooner or later when writing for the stage. Poets have the poet's 
license. 


>" Boston Weekly Transcript, May 8, 1891, p. 5. 
18 New York Daily Tribune, Dec. 10, 189), p. 7. 
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William Winter was perhaps the most outraged of all by this simple 
and natural scene. Calling the piece itself 


one of those crude and completely ineffectual pieces of hysterical didac- 
ticism which are from time to time produced on the stage with a view 
to the dismay of libertines by an exhibition of some of the evil conse- 
quences of licentious conduct, 


he added: 


In that play a righteously offended wife bares her bosom to the public 
gaze in order to suckle a famished infant, of which her dissolute husband 
is the father by a young woman whom he has seduced, betrayed, and 
abandoned to want and misery: libertines, of course, are always reformed 
by spectacles of that kind!1® 


In the revised version, Mrs. Herne—in accordance with her gen- 
eral practice—has tempered this conspicuous scene so that Mar- 
garet’s maternal action is merely begun as the curtain goes down, 
as in the performance which Dithmar saw. Winter must have 
seen a variation when the curtain was dilatory. The Boston ending 
of this scene also seems to have varied considerably from the one 
which Dithmar saw, since he does not mention actual blindness 
at this point. The Transcript, however, supports Garland’s version 
(and Mrs. Herne’s) by indicating that Margaret’s blindness came 
upon her at the end of the scene in Mrs. Burton’s home, since its 
reviewer writes: “Her husband meets her there, but she does not 
recognize him, being suddenly struck by hereditary blindness.” 

From this point on occur the most prominent variations between 
the original and the revised versions of the play. Mrs. Herne’s 
final reading, which calls for a partial reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife, with a possible recovery of Margaret’s vision and 
an adoption of the illegitimate child, after Philip, haunted by con- 
science, has disappeared for seven days and tried to drown himself, 
is relatively short and simple, and is completed in one scene. The 
earlier form, however, includes three scenes and is filled with tragic 
and sometimes even melodramatic complications. 


In the original the action is resumed four years later on Boston Com- 
mon, where Philip meets Joe, still a street peddler. Lena’s child has 


2° Winter, op. cit., I, 199. Winter also insinuates a charge of plagiarism against Herne 
by attempting to trace the origin of this scene to the fourth chapter of Wilkie Collins’s 
Hide and Seek, but Quinn (History, 1, 160 n.) shows that the circumstances are entirely 
different. 
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died; Margaret not only has gone blind but for a time partially has lost 
her memory and has spent seven months in an asylum at Utica, though 
now she is recovered sufficiently to be selling school books on commis- 
sion; Philip has lost his business and returned to drinking; and Maria, 
now reconciled with Joe, has stolen little Lucy Fleming, now five years 
old and developing a fondness for beer and lying. Joe takes Philip to the 
grocery store which Maria has opened in north Boston. Here they meet 
Margaret, who has also accidentally discovered the whereabouts of Maria 
and Lucy. Fleming has a violent altercation with Maria. As a result, 
all five are arrested and taken to the police station. 

In the final scene at the station a kindly police inspector, after hearing 
their story and telling them that theirs is a common case, leaves Philip 
and Margaret alone, in the hope that they will etfect a reconciliation. 
Philip, full of self-reproach and repentance in the face of his wife’s sor- 
row and blindness, pleads for her forgiveness and promises reform if she 
will some day take him back. Margaret, however, after suppressing a 
“latent, organic” impulse within her (though also refusing a divorce), 
rings the bell for the inspector, after Herne has summed up his concep- 
tion of the problem in the following dialogue: 

Philip. Is it degrading to forgive? 

Marg. No; but it is to condone. Suppose J had broken faith with 
you? 

Philip. Ah, Margaret! 

Marg. I know! But suppose I had? Why should a wife bear the 
whole stigma of infidelity? Isn’t it just as revolting in a husband? ... 


Then can’t you see that it is simply impossible for me to live with you 
again? 

Philip. That’s my sentence.... We'll be friends? 

Marg. Yes, friends. We'll respect each other as friends. We never 
could as man and wife. 


Supplementary glimpses of the final series of scenes are afforded 
by several critics other than Dithmar and Garland—critics whose 
remarks continue to imply that perhaps the process of modification 
was already going on as the play moved from performance to per- 
formance. The Transcript, after criticizing the motivation of Mar- 
garet after the second act in her sudden change from “a sweet and 
engaging woman” to “a monster of morality,” finishes: 


She still clings to her child, who had been stolen during the mother’s 
temporary insanity, but who is restored finally; but although her hus- 
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band is humbly penitent, and asks to be forgiven, and shows indubitable 
proof of his changed character, Margaret tells him she can never drive 
from her vision the image of “that woman” held in his embrace. 


The New York Herald reviewer would also prefer a “softer” Mar- 
garet? and Dithmar, in the Times, calls her a “disagreeable” per- 
son whose “predominating trait” is selfishness, even if she is strongly 
and logically drawn. Howells, however, in an enthusiastic article 
in the “Editor’s Study” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, esti- 
mates Margaret’s decision quite differently: 


He [Philip] is a common, average sensual man; but she is a very un- 
common woman. In the end, after cruel suffering, she forgives him; 
but she no more forgets than a man would forget a wife’s infidelity. He 
is impossible to her; the last scene closes with his recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the fact; and they go their different ways through life, friends, 
but lovers no more.?4 


Garland, in a reminiscent article about the Hernes in the Century 
Magazine, wrote some years later about the originality and effec- 
tiveness of the final curtain: 


. .. the close of the play had a touch of art which up to that time had 
never had its equal on our stage. After having. refused reconciliation 
with her husband, Philip Fleming, Margaret was left standing in tragic 
isolation in the middle of the stage, and as the lights were turned out 
one by one, her figure gradually disappeared in blackness, and the heavy, 
soft curtains, dropping together noiselessly, shut in the poignant action 
of the drama and permitted a sélent return of the actual world in which 
we lived.?? 


Hapgood, however, although ostensibly writing about the Bos- 
ton performance in 1891, describes an ending which in every im- 
portant respect parallels the present printed version, - although 
Quinn, as stated before, says that this version was first given in 
Chicago in 1892. Hapgood writes: 


Mrs. Herne played, with poignant conviction, a wife, who learned of 
her husband’s infidelity at the death-bed of his mistress, whither she had 
gone in charity. Her sight, which was affected by nervous strain, now 
failed entirely. Understanding that she would never forgive him, he 


2° New York Herald, Dec. 10, 1891, p. 8. 

%1 Harper’s, LXXXIII, 478 (Aug, 1891). 

22 Garland, “On the Road with James A. Herne,” Century, N.S. LXXXVII, 577 
{Aug., 1914). 
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departed, his business collapsing at the same time. He had misunder- 
stood her, however, for although she did not expect to ignore the wrong, 
her conception of the just solution was for them to raise his illegitimate 
child, together to face the world in their native town, and together to 
pay his business obligations.?4 


Unfortunately, so far as the solution of this minor crux is concerned, 
the Chicago reviews are not very specific. The Chicago Mail for 
July 8, 1892, in a generally favorable notice, finds—to its apparent 
surprise—that the play contains nothing very shocking, certainly 
nothing worse than in Camille or Tosca, and, echoing Howells in 
reverse, insists that it is not an “epoch-marking” play and that “It 
is not a play which marks any clear-cut departure from accepted 
stage traditions.”** The Chicago Evening Journal, in a somewhat 
inadequate review, seems to imply that the second ending was 
used.*> The Chicago Tribune, after referring superciliously to 
Herne’s “crudities,” remarks tantalizingly that it will keep the last 
act a secret for the better enjoyment of the audience.2® Whether 
one might infer from this thoughtful restraint that the reviewer 
does not wish to give away the “new” ending is problematical. 
In any case, the later ending becomes a relatively happy one. As 
Quinn puts it, “Mrs. Herne is confident that the revised version of 
the play is an improvement. She realizes that unhappiness is not 
necessarily artistic, unless it is inevitable, and that, given the char- 
acter of Margaret and the personality of Philip, they would prob- 
ably be reconciled.”" 

The final available fragments which can be brought together 
for the reconstruction of the play concern a few random remarks 
about the cast. In addition to Mrs. Herne as Margaret, Herne 
himself, according to Hapgood, “acted a good-humored and char- 
acterless adventurer, who is barely sketched in the written play”*— 
i.e., Joe Fletcher. Mrs. Herne also enacted the same role in the New 
York cast, but the rest, according to Dithmar, were “Well-known 
members of Mr. Palmer’s company.” Of these he describes par- 
ticularly Mattie Earle, who “played the important and complex 
role of the German termagant with an unconvincing accent, but 


38 Hapgood, op. cit., p. 62. % Chicago Mail, July 8, 1892, p. 5- 
°° Chicago Evening Journal, July 8, 1892, p. 4. 
°° Chicago Tribune, July 8, 1892, p. 4. 2T Quinn, Plays, p. 516. 


38 Hapgood, op. cif, p. 62. 
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with considerable force and variety,” and Viola Neill, “an exceed- 
bf 3 


ingly bright little girl,” who played “the prattling child of the 
last half of the play.” 


it 


With this reconstruction of the drama and its transformations 
completed as thoroughly as possible with the accessible materials, 
it is now possible to return to the question of the relationship be- 
tween it and the plays of Ibsen. Certainly there is at least a fair 
amount of internal evidence leading toward an affirmative con- 
clusion. l 

Certain similarities between Margaret Fleming and two of Ib- 
sen’s best-known plays, A Doll’s House and Ghosts, are apparent, 
although it is admitted that in themselves they are not final proof 
of Ibsen’s influence on Herne. These plays in translation were 
easily available to American readers, for they had been published 
in both England and the United States.?® Henrietta Frances Lord’s 
translation of A Doll’s House as Nora had been reprinted by Dutton 
in New York in 1882 and again by Appleton in 1889. Havelock 
Ellis’s Camelot Classics edition of The Pillars of Society and Other 
Plays (i.c., Ghosts and An Enemy of the People) of 1886 had been 
reprinted by Whittaker in New York in 1888. In 1890 Scribner 
and Welford in New York had brought out the five volumes of 
William Archer’s edition of the prose dramas. A revision of Miss 
Lord’s Nora and her new translation of Ghosts were brought out 
by the Lily Publishing House in Chicago in the same year, during 
which Baker of Boston published Archer’s translation of Ghosts 
separately.*° Moreover, during the years 1889-1890 at least twenty- 
nine articles (original or reprinted from abroad) appeared in lead- 
ing American magazines analyzing or discussing these two plays.** 
It would have been surprising for a man of Herne’s intellectual 
interests not to have been familiar with them. 

As for: similarities between Margaret Fleming and A Doll’s 
House, in the original versions of both, the husbands and wives 
separate. In the revised version of the former there is the possibility 
of later forgiveness and reconciliation; this possibility is not com- 


3° Annette Andersen, “Ibsen in America,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, XIV, 63-109, 
115-155 (Feb.-May, 1937). This critical bibliography is based on her doctoral dissertation 
in the library of the State University of Iowa. 

°° Thid., pp. 67-70. 53 Ibid., pp. 67-72. 
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pletely ruled out in the original version of the latter, but in the 
alternative version provided by Ibsen himself a happy ending is 
actually shown.®? In other words, there is authority for both sepa- 
ration and reconciliation in versions of 4 Doll’s House known iu 
America. Philip tries to drown himself in Margaret Fleming, and 
Nora thought of the same solution to her problem in 4 Doll’s 
House; but in neither case is suicide left as the answer. Moreover, 
the similarity of the character of Margaret in the first part of Herne’s 
play to that of Ibsen’s Nora before her catastrophic discovery about 
her husband’s real character should not be overlooked, for both hero- 
ines are more child wives than women; both treat their children like 
dolls; both are given to gay, light-hearted conversation and bright, 
dancing movements; and after the revelation both suddenly become 
mature, analytic, and deeply serious persons. Finally, both plays 
reveal their authors’ deep concern with the problems of women and 
women’s rights and position in modern society. 
There are similarities, too, between Margaret Fleming and 
Ghosts. An obvious similarity is the discussions concerning the 
single or double standard of morality appearing in both: in Ghosts 
between Oswald and Manders, and later between Mrs, Alving and 
Manders when she shocks him by saying, “I let myself be bound in 
marriage to a fallen man”; in Margaret Fleming when Margaret 
asks her husband if he could forgive her under similar circum- 
stances. Moreover, the evidence of the critics of early performances 
of Margaret Fleming (particularly the reviewers in the Transcript 
and the Times) refers to Margaret’s blindness as hereditary in her 
family, reminding us pointedly of Oswald’s hereditary affliction. 
But Dr. Larkin’s phrase in the second act of Mrs. Herne’s revised 
version is merely “inherent weakness”—a very different thing from 
a hereditary malady. Glaucoma, in fact, is finally named by Mrs. 
Herne as threatening Margaret; it is never stated that the cause of 
her blindness might have been syphilis contracted from her dis- 
solute husband, whose own health seems to be none too good, but 
to any reader of Ibsen this looms throughout as a possible final 
revelation; in fact, in the first version Margaret loses her mind as 
well as her sight, and spends seven months in an asylum. Cer- 
tainly there are echoes here of the insanity which is to come to 
Oswald as Ghosts ends. The parallel is further emphasized by the 
83 A. E. Zucker, Ibsen the Master Builder (London, 1930), p. 180. 
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fact that at the end of Act III of Mrs. Herne’s version (and prob- 
ably also of the original) Margaret, not realizing her approaching 
blindness, calls for a lamp to be brought, though she is sitting in 
the full sunlight. This is a sort of inversion of Ibsen’s final scene, 
in which Oswald, sitting with his eyes on the lamp which his 
mother has just put out, and with his back to the window through 
which the dawn is flooding, cries out to her to give him the sun. 
Certain similarities, too, exist between Margaret and Mrs. Alving: 
each is married to a charming but dissolute man; each has to deal 
with the problem of her husband’s illegitimate child; each is cou- 
rageous in facing the facts, although their ways of treating them 
are different. There are also similarities between Philip and Alving: 
both are apparently highly esteemed, respectable citizens (“pillars 
of society,” in Ibsen’s phrase) so far as the general public is con- 
cerned; both are described as having considerable personal charm; 
both are weak; both are—or have been—heavy drinkers (the prob- 
lem of drink was one of Herne’s most frequent themes); both have 
had affairs with girls of the servant class, with resultant children. 

As for the external side of the case, it is noteworthy that the 
early critics of Margaret Fleming, in writing their reviews, refer, 
more often than not, to Ibsen in their criticisms. Ibsen was being 
discussed everywhere, and when people saw Herne’s play they were 
immediately reminded of the Norwegian. The Boston Weekly 
Transcript said of the Boston performance in May, 1891: 


Probably not one of the seventy-five or one hundred persons who 
witnessed the performance of James A. Herne’s play at Chickering Hall 
last Monday went away with the feeling that the time had been wasted. 
On the contrary, all must have been willing—nay, forced—to admit that 
they had taken part in a memorable occasion. It does not, however, 
follow that all or any left the hall with a sense of supreme satisfaction. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see how any but such as started out with the 
determination of being delighted—as unquestioning disciples of certain 
high priests of the Ibsen cult were bound to do—could have failed to 
find much that was crude, inartistic and illogical, and to have it borne 
in upun them very early in the evening that, spite of charming pictures 
of home and every day life, there was something too much of it all... . 


Dithmar wrote in the New York Times seven months later: “The 
meddling physician is there to try to protect Margaret, and to tell 
her she is in danger of blindness which is hereditary in her family, 
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as certain maladies are hereditary in the families of Ibsen’s char- 
acters.” The obvious characters in Ibsen’s plays who meet these 
specifications are the two victims of syphilis, Dr. Rank in 4 Doll’s 
House and Oswald in Ghosts. (Incidentally, Dr. Larkin also ap- 
proximates Dr. Rank in their joint functions as raisonneurs in their 
respective plays.) The New York Daily Tribune was still more 
definite in crying Ibsen: 


Mr. James Herne, the author of “Margaret Fleming,” is not, in this 
instance, a dramatic author, but a preacher; and Mr. Herne’s method 
of illustrating his subject is partly photographic and partly exhortatory. 
His expedient is picture, and his work teems with commonplace objects 
and incidents of domestic life. ... This indicates Mr. Herne’s drift. 
He has been reading the tedious compositions of Mr. Ibsen, and he thinks 
that Mr. Ibsen is worthy of imitation. Every man to his taste. But 
something much more striking and interesting than this tale of “Mar- 
garet Fleming” will have to be manufactured before an audience pos- 
sessing any taste for the drama will be converted to acceptance of this 
fashion in the making of plays. 


The critic for the New York Herald, after expressing his previously 
quoted preference for a “softer” Margaret, one who will forgive 
Philip, who has been gone for four years (the length of his dis- 
appearance varies in different accounts), heartsick and contrite, 
concluded: “But the case might be argued pro and con. And 
Tolstoi, I think, would be at one with Mr. Herne on most points, 
whatever Ibsen might be.” Of the Chicago version the Chicago 
Tribune reported: “The people will not listen to a greater drama- 
tist than Mr. Herne when he preaches; and those who reject an 
Ibsen will not readily be reconciled to the comparative crudities of 
his American disciple.” It is certainly not without significance that 
so many contemporary critics immediately linked the names of 
Herne and Ibsen when they saw Margaret Fleming. 

The evidence of the newspapers, however, is supported by other 
external evidence, though sometimes set down somewhat later. 
Julie A. Herne was not in any doubt when she wrote the biographi- 
cal introduction to the first printed collection of her father’s plays 
in 1928: 


In “Shore Acres” [begun in 1888, but not finished until 1892], how- 
ever, Herne began definitely to deal with the social and moral problems 
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to be found in the world about him, and this play marks a distinct step 
upward in his progress as a dramatist of ideas. This was due, no doubt, 
in part. to the stimulus Herne received from the sympathetic minds he 
now came in touch with. The group of iniellectuals with whom the 
Hernes were allied were among the most advanced and fearless radicals 
of their day. Their field of vision encompassed the whole range of art 
and life, and conversation at the Herne dinner table included discus- 
sions upon such diversified subjects as socialism, impressionism, evolution 
and the nebular hypothesis, Ibsen, dress reform, heredity, theosophy, and 
first, last and always, Henry George’s theory of the Single Tax... . 
Before the new play could be produced, another idea took possession of 
Herne, and clamored to be written. This was “Margaret Fleming,” a 
sombre, powerful study of marital infidelity. At the time of its inception, 
Herne was deep in the study of the modern European writers. He found 
Tolstoi, Zola, Ibsen and Sudermann greatly to his taste, and their grim 
commentaries upon social conditions touched a responsive chord.35 


In discussing his association with the Hernes up to October, 1891, 
Garland gives this confirmatory sidelight on their reading: “In 
their home oft-quoted volumes of Spencer, Darwin, Fiske, Carlyle, 
Ibsen, Valdes, Howells, give evidence that they not only keep 
abreast but ahead. of the current thought of the day.”** Thus, 
fifteen months after the first production of Margaret Fleming, 
Ibsen is listed as “oft-quoted.” Another statement from the same 
article asserts the sympathy in point of view between Ibsen and 
Herne: 


It is Ibsen’s individualism as well as his truth that appeals so strongly 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Herne. They are in deadly earnest like Ibsen, 
and Margaret Fleming sprang directly from their radicalism on the 
woman question. The home of these extraordinary people is a charged 
battery radiating the most advanced thought.®® 


J. J. Enneking, a well-known Boston painter who was a friend of 
Herne, later added his evidence: “The realism of Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
and Sudermann served to blaze the way for Mr. Herne.”** Another 
close friend of the group, B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena, out- 
lined Herne’s career, first mentioning the fortune the playwright 
made in popular melodrama: 


38 Julie Herne, op. cit., pp. xviii-xxi. ** Arena, IV, 551 (Oct. 1891). 

55 yhid., IV, 553. 

**Enneking, in Part If of “James A. Herne: Actor, Dramatist, and Man,” Arena, 
XXVI, 285 (Sept., 1901). 
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Then, however, he came under the influence of the threefold revolution 
that marked the closing half of the nineteenth century—the evolutionary 
theory as expounded by Herbert Spencer, the revolt against artificiality 
in literature and art as led by Tolstoi, Ibsen, Sudermann, and Mr. 
Howells, and the social gospel as proclaimed by Henry George.5* 


Although Flower placed this conversion just before the writing 
of Drifting Apart, Herne himself referred to this play only as 


an unconscious potentiality which attracted to us a sympathetic man 
[Garland], now an esteemed friend, who in turn brought others, and 
our lives were broadened and bettered, for through these friends we 
learned that we had been unconsciously working along the lines of 
thought held by some of the great modern masters of art.58 


Were there performances’ of Ibsen’s plays which Herne might 
have heard about or actually seen? Ibsen in English had been 
shown on the American stage as early as June 2-3, 1882, when an 
adaptation of A Doll’s House, with the alternative happy ending, 
was made by William M. Lawrence, a teacher and school principal, 
and produced with fair success by a mixed cast of amateurs and 
minor professionals at the Milwaukee Grand Opera House under 
the title of The Child-Wife. Lawrence had also read his version 
to the young Minnie Maddern in New York at Christmas time, 
1881, but the future Mrs, Fiske was apparently not yet ready to 
start her long and brilliant career as an interpreter of Ibsen to 
America.*® ‘This performance antedates by over a year the better 
known production in Louisville, Kentucky, by the Polish actress 
Helena Modjeska in December, 1883, under the title of Thora.*° 
There is no evidence that Herne saw either of these productions, 
nor that he talked with anyone who did. There was, however, a 
production of A Doll’s House in Boston on October 30, 1889, with 
Beatrice Cameron (Mrs. Richard Mansfield) as Nora.** This date 


3T Flower, in Arena, XXVI, 287-288. 

38 Herne, “Art for Truth’s Sake in the Drama,” Arena, XVIIL, 367 (Feb., 1897). 

°° Einar P. Haugen, “Ibsen in America: A Forgotten. Performance and an Unpublished 
Letter [from Ibsen to Lawrence],” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXXII, 
396-420 (July, 1934). 

© Louisville Courier-Journal, Dec. 8, 1883; reprinted in Moses and Brown, op. cit., 
PP. 101-103. 

“William Winter, “Ibsenites and Ibsenism,” The Wallet of Time (New York, 1913), 
Tl, 563. See also Robert Herndon Fife and Ansten Anstensen, “Henrik Ibsen on the 
American Stage,” American-Scandinavian Review, XVI, 219-220 (April, 1928); this dis- 
cussion refers also to the English company with Achurch and Carrington which gave 
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was, of course, eight months earlier than the Lynn production of 
Margaret Fleming; and it preceded by eighteen months the next 
production of Herne’s play in Boston. It seems extremely likely 
that Herne became acquainted with Ibsen because of the Boston 
performance, through the enthusiasm of Garland, who was ad- 
mittedly present, even if Herne did not attend himself. Ghosts, 
however, was apparently not given in English in America until 
January 5, 1894, at the Berkeley Lyceum in New York, and later 
in the same year in Boston.** 

Garland, recording his own introduction to Ibsen’s plays in a 
chapter entitled “James A. and Katharine Herne” in Roadside 
Meetings, sets the scene for the whole story when he attempts to 
place the episode in its proper relationship to the whole foreign 
esthetic movement in America: 


French Impressionism ard Russian Veritism were still in debate when 
the doctrine of dramatic realism swept upon us from the north, em- 
bodied in Henrik Ibsen’s austere plays, and I, being already instructed 
in northland literature by Hurd of the Transcript, became its advocate. 

I well remember the day when Edgar Chamberlain [a columnist on 
the Transcript] and I attended the first performance of “The Doll’s 
House” (or The Doll Home, as Hurd declared it should have been trans- 
lated [note that Hurd thus knew something about the play in the origi- 
nal]) and saw Nora played by Beatrice Cameron, wife of Richard Mans- 
field. She had put the play on for a special matinée while engaged in 
another piece with her husband, but this afternoon was something more 
than a pleasing experiment to me.... 


A Doll’s House in New York, Boston, etc., during the 1889-1890 season. Readings of 
Ibsen's plays, notably of 4 Doll's House, were also given in New York during the 1889- 
1890 season by a Boston actress, Mrs. Erving Winslow (“late Kate Reignolds”), and 
Mansfield presented his wife in the same play in New York on December 21, 1889, “for 
the first time in our city.” See G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New 
York, 1945), XIV, 229, 238-239, 428-429. Thus Quinn is mistaken in his statement 
(History, I, 159) that Herne “could hardly have seen any of his [Ibsen’s] plays before 
1890.” 

*? Fife and Anstensen, op. cit., p. 221; Andersen, op. cif., p. 76. Fife and Anstensen, 
however (p. 219), say: “In 1887 an adaptation of Ghosts, entitled ‘Phantoms, or the Sins 
of his Father,’ was produced in larger American cities, widely advertised as ‘forbidden in 
Germany.’ But they do not make the language clear. German versions of various 
Ibsen plays, however, were not infrequent. 

4 Garland carefully defends the accuracy of dating in his book (New York, 1930) in 
an introductory statement in which he says: “This book, whatever its demerits, has the 
quality of history in that it is based upon dated records, and in its later portion on actual 
diaries. I began keeping a notebook in 1885, and an accurate daily chronicle in 1898” 
(p. v). 
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... “This performance marks an epoch in American dramatic art,” 
I said to Chamberlain. .. . 

I left the theater that afternoon converted to the new drama, and 
like all recent converts I began to talk and write on Ibsenism as I had 
been talking and writing on Impressionism and Veritism. ... Ibsen’s 
method, alien as his material actually appeared, pointed the way to a new 
and more authentic American drama... . 

... None of us admitted that Ibsenism was just another wave of Old 
World influence sweeping over a bored provincial capital.... Now, 
through William Archer, we studied the dramas of Ibsen and Bjérnson.*** 
All these enthusiasms were natural phases of our development, but some 
of us said, “Ibsen will be a foolish fad if we do not advance the truth 
and power of our own writers. We are not to imitate Ibsen. We must 
accept his theory, but do our own work in our own color.”*4 


Then Garland tells the story of his meeting with the Hernes, which 
apparently took place after he had become acquainted with Ibsen 
through Hurd and the rest, but before A Doll’s House had been 
produced. At any rate, in his article “On the Road with James A. 
Herne” (drawn on heavily without acknowledgment in Roadside 
Meetings) he says that this meeting occurred in January, 1888, when 
he was given two tickets to Drifting Apart by Hurd. Of the author 
of the play, Hurd remarked, “He’s not an Ibsen, but he is trying 
to represent New England life.”*® Garland and Hurd were thus 
obviously on the lookout for some American dramatist who could 
be converted to their new ideals. Garland therefore wrote Herne 
a grateful letter after the performance and was invited to the 
Hernes’ home in Boston, where he became a constant visitor and 
helped to instigate the lively discussions already described. He 
also introduced Howells, Clement of the Transcript, and Flower of 
the Arena to Drifting Apart and the Hernes. Finally: 


In the summer of 1890, James A., as I called him, decided to give up 


494 There is, as Professor Jay B. Hubbel] suggests, an interesting parallelism between 
Margaret Fleming and Björnson’s En Hanske, written in 1883. The similarity, however, 
appears mostly in the central theme, attacking the double standard, and in the general 
character of the heroine, Svava, rather than in specific episodes. Though Bjérnson’s play 
was translated into English as 4 Gaunilet by H. L. Brackstad and published in England 
in 1890, there is no direct evidence that members of the Herne group were familiar with 
it, nor is there any available record of its production in this country at that time. 

“t Ibid., pp. 65-67. 

48 This remark is recorded in Roadside Meetings, p. 67; the rest of the account is 
based primarily on Garland’s article in Century, N.S. LXXXVIII, 574-581 (Aug., 1914), 
which preceded the expanded account in Roadside Meetings. 
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“Drifting Apart” and produce a new play upon which he had been 
working, called “Margaret Fleming.” In this I was instantly and pro- 
foundly interested. A volume of Ibsen’s plays had just been translated.4¢ 
“A Doll’s House” had been produced at a matinée by Mrs. Richard 
Mansfield, and the discussion of an independent theater, was in full 
swing. 

IV 


This mention of an “independent theater” is of considerable 
significance, for it immediately allies Margaret Fleming in another 
way with Ibsen and the new European dramatic movement. For, 
just as André Antoine and his disciples were attempting to establish 
their experimental “free theaters” in Paris, Berlin, and London, so 
here in the United States Garland, Herne, and their partisans were 
determined that their country should not fall behind the European 
example. Antoine had opened his Théatre-Libre in Paris in 1887, 
and literary circles everywhere had exploded into debates about its 
purposes and methods. Otto Brahm had got his Freie Bühne under 
way in Berlin in 1889. Not until 1891, however, did the expatriate 
Dutchman, Jacob T. Grein, found his Independent Theater in 
London, using this specific phrase as a name and a rallying cry. 
In both Berlin and London Ibsen’s Ghosts was carefully selected 
as the opening gun in the war which the producers knew would 
follow their radical programs; Antoine, who had been considering 
the play since August, 1888, finally gave it at the end of May, 1890.*7 
In every instance it had the expected effect—it precipitated the 
internecine critical battles which are recorded, in their English phase, 
in William Archer’s “Schimpflexikon.” It is amusing to note the 
monotony and uniformity of the epithets, such as “ugly,” “untruth- 
ful,” “crude,” “didactic,” and “dull,” which were heaped upon 
Ghosts wherever it was given, and to note the closeness with which 
they are paralleled by the derogatory and abusive phrases hurled at 
Margaret Fleming by many American critics. 

For there is no doubt that the Herne group regarded them- 
selves as fighters in the vanguard of the same movement. Follow- 
ing the passage last quoted, Garland goes on to relate how later, 
at a luncheon, “Mr. Howells then spoke of a like case in Berlin, 


‘° This was probably the first volume of William Archer’s new series of Ibsen’s Prose 
Dramas containing The League of Youth, Pillars of Society, and A Doll’s House. 

“Samuel M. Waxman, Antoine and the Thédtre-Libre (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), 
pp. 114-116; 224. 
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and related how Sudermann and his associates had secured a hall 
on a side street, and made production of their plays.” As a result, 
after much anxious deliberation, Herne leased Chickering Hall, 
a small music auditorium on Tremont Street, seating about five | 
hundred, and remodeled it. It was, Garland maintains, “the first 
of the so-called ‘Little Theaters’ in America.”*® In 1891 Garland 
was already writing in the Arena about Herne’s play: 


Already it has precipitated the discussion of an independent American 
theatre, where plays of advanced thought and native atmosphere can be 
produced. It has given courage to many who (being in the minority) 
had given up the idea of ever having a play after their ideal. It has 
cleared the air and showed the way out of the cul de sac into which 
monopoly seemed to have driven plays and players. It demonstrated 
that a small theatre makes the production of literary plays possible, and 
the whole field is opening to the American dramatist. The fact that 
the lovers of truth and art are in the minority, no longer cuts a figure. 
The small theatre makes a theatre for the minority not only possible, but 
inevitable.*® 


In Roadside Meetings, Garland adds further details, remarking that 


Those of us who scorned stage conventions, heard with eager atten- 
tion descriptions of “The Independent Theater” in London and “The 
Free Stage” in Berlin... . I became one of the committee organized to 
promote the first Independent Theater Society in America. Herne, 
Flower, and Mary Shaw were among the promoters.5¢ 


Julie Herne supports Garland’s recollections: 


The direct result of the production of “Margaret Fleming” was an 
attempt in Boston to organize an Independent Theatre, sponsored by 
Hamlin Garland and Mary Shaw, and it also gave an impetus to other 
movements along the same lines. Actors who longed to get out of 
routine work, encouraged by Herne’s example, began to give special 
matinees of Ibsen and other advanced dramatists.54 


This impulse extended not only to the Ibsen series in New York, 
but was felt even in Chicago, where McVicker, always an ardent 
friend and supporter of Herne, organized a new stock company in 
1892 with Herne’s assistance—a company “especially chosen with 
a view to their fitness for creating the parts demanded by the 


“8 Century, NS. LXXXVIII, 577 (Aug., 1914). 
* Arena, IV, 560 (Oct, 1891). 5° Pp. 66, 73. 
*1 Julie Herne, op. cit., pp. xxi-xxii. i 
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modern class of plays to be presented.”®? Herne’s Shore Acres and 
Margaret Fleming were its first and fourth productions. New York, 
too, recognized the direction of Herne’s efforts, for Edward Dith- 
mar introduced his review in the Times on December 10, 1891, by 
pointing out: “Some interest is attached to the piece because it was 
acted in Boston, in a hall, under the auspices of a few enthusiastic 
persons who contemplate the establishment in that city of an Inde- 
pendent Theatre. .. .” 

Who were these “enthusiastic persons”? Hapgood, who was 
present at the first performance, calls it “a small audience, composed 
of literary men, Harvard professors, and students. . . .”°? Howells, 
who was apparently one of the original audience at Lynn in 1890,°* 
indicates, however, that the Boston attendance was considerably 
more catholic than does Hapgood’s picture: 


Probably no other play ever drew such audiences there, in the concert 
hall where it took refuge after being denied a chance at all the theatres. 
Literature, fashion, religion, delegated their representatives to see it, and 
none saw it without profound impression, so that it became the talk of 
the whole city wherever cultivated people met. . . 5° 


Julie Herne agrees that “artistic Boston flocked to see it and it be- 
came the talk of the town.”°* Garland’s roll call of the opening 
night is, however, the most specific, for he records that the “dis- 
tinguished” audience included Mr. and Mrs. Howells, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. Deland, Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, William Lloyd Garrison, Mary E. 
Wilkins, and John J. Enneking.®** The interest had been whetted 
by an open letter to Herne in which Howells, Garland, Miss 
Wilkins, and others had urged him to produce the play, but never- 
theless the general public did not respond. In spite of this dis- 
appointment, those vitally interested—including Herne, Garland,. 
Aldrich, Flower, Ralph A. Cram, and others—sent out a call for 
a meeting on May 21, 1891, 

to consider plans for the establishment of a distinctively American Thea- 
tre. In general, it is designed to forward the building of a theatre on 


52 Chicago Tribune, May 15, 1892, p. 35. 

5: Hapgood, op. cit, p. 61. The Transcript estimated the first-night audience at 
“seventy-five or one hundred persons.” 

Et Julie Herne, op. cit, p. xxi. 

= Howells, op. cit., p. 479. "8 Julie Herne, op. cit., p. xxi. 

"" Garland, Century, N.S. LXXXVIII, 577 (Aug, 1914). 
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the co-operative plan, and to open a Stage whereon the Drama shall be 
considered a Work of Art, and produced as such—independent of cheap 
popularity, and where Americanism and modernity shall be the prime 
requisites. . . .58 


Unfortunately the necessary support in Boston did not materialize. 
Though the play was revived in the fall and its run prolonged by 
artificial means,°® it lost several thousand dollars in spite of the 
efforts of Garland, who gave up his job for a time in order to act 
as press agent without pay, and Flower, who invested considerable 
money in the venture.®° The European free theaters had had or 
were to have similar unhappy experiences, although their collapses 
did not come quite so quickly as did that of the first American 
attempt. 


Vv 


The conclusion seems to be that, although Herne was becoming 
interested in the introduction of real life problems into his melo- 
dramas as a result of his own maturing, it was after his introduc- 
tion to Ibsen and other foreign thinkers that he produced Margaret 
Fleming, his best extant play; that he was introduced. to Ibsen 
through the medium of his friend Hamlin Garland and the co- 
terie of literary figures of which Garland and later Herne were a 
part; that Ibsen’s way of writing found in Herne a sympathetic and 
enthusiastic admirer; and that very probably the echoes of 4 Doll’s 
House and Ghosts to be found in his play are the result of the 
inspiration, if not the imitation, of Ibsen. Some of the credit which 
has hitherto often gone to Herne alone for his originality in de- 
veloping the American drama of ideas should clearly go to the 
Ibsen and other foreign literary and intellectual movements. 

58 Quinn, History, I, 140-141. 

5° Quinn (ibid., p. 140) says that it ran two weeks in May and three weeks in October. 


Garland, however, says that it ran for about two months (Century, pp. 577-578). 
°° Century, loc. cit., and Roadside Meetings, pp. 73 ff. 
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I 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN (1852) achieved an unparalleled popu- 
larity, both in America and Europe. That we all know. What 
is not so well known is the extent to which the novel, and the 
accompanying “Key” (The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1853) 
influenced the thinking and writing of European novelists—among 
others Charles Reade. 
Several scholars have noted a relationship between the work of 
Mrs. Stowe and that of Reade. Léone Rives, Reade’s latest biog- 
rapher, recognizes similarities in method: 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe utilise également une méthode analogue, fondée 
entièrement sur I’observation. Encore à la manière de Reade, elle fait 
part au lecteur de son procédé, dans La case de l'Oncle Tom: 

Les divers incidents que composent ce récit sont en grande partie 
authentiques; beaucoup d’entre eux ont été observés soit directement par 
auteur, soit par ses amis intimes . . . et la plupart des propos sont re- 
transcrits mot à mot, tels qu’elle les a entendus ou qu'on les lui a 
rapportés.1 


This is sound enough, but she summarily dismissed Edmund 
Ahlers’s theory:? 


Reade wurde zu diesem seinem ersten sozialen Tendenzroman wahr- 
scheinlich durch den 1852 erscheinenen Roman Uncle Tom's Cabin von 
Harriet Beecher-Stowe angeregt. Uncle Tom’s Cabin richtete sich gegen 
die grausame Behandlung der Negersklaven in einigen Staaten Norda- 
merikas. Das Thema war also ein ganz ähnliches, wie Reade selbst in 
Never too late to Mend hervorhebt (Vgl. S. 76). Die ungeheure Wir- 


? Léone Rives, Charles Reade: sa vie ses romans (Toulouse, 1940), p. 197. 

? Ibid., p. 258: Edmond [sic] Ahlers, affirme que Reade fut poussé à écrire ce roman, 
après la lecture de La Case de L’Oncle Tom. Or, ces deux oeuvres n'offrent aucune 
similitude de sujects, à proprement parler. Ils n'ont de commun, à part le réalisme de la 
technique, que la peinture de la souffrance humaine. Si l'on veut, Reade a autant fait 
pour les prisonniers du Royaume-Uni, que Mrs. Beecher Stowe pour les esclaves noirs 
d'Amérique. 
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kung, die der Roman der Amerikanerin hatte, muszte in unserem Autor 
den Wunsch wachrufen, auch seiner sozialen Tendenz in Romanform 
zum Siege zu verhelfen. 


There is some truth here, despite Rives; and also in Cross’s state- 
ment: that “Iz is Never Too Late to Mend .. . was directly inspired 
by Uncle Toms Cabin’’*—just how much truth, however, remains 
to be determined, for none of these scholars has made a thorough 
study of the influence. Our aim is to make such a study, and thereby 
prove that Uncle Tom and The Key (1) furnished inspiration and 
ideas for the prison sections of It Is Never Too Late To Mend, and 
(2) played a vital role in Reade’s development as a novelist of the 
“Matter-of-Fact.” 


I 


At the time Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published, Charles Reade 
was still an obscure writer, known only as an adapter of French 
plays. He was lonely and despondent, and continued so through- 
out 1852 and most of 1853.5 But he kept on writing, almost des- 
perately at times, trying to find a medium, a subject, and a method 
that would bring him the recognition he so much desired. During 
the summer and fall of 1852 he completed the drama Masks and 
Faces (in collaboration with Tom Taylor); his first novel, Peg 
Woffington; and his first original drama, Gold. All were bids for 
success, especially Gold.® His hopes and fears for this play he set 
down in his “diary”: 


Sept. 27, Magd. Col., Oxford—Have nearly finished a great original 
play, a drama in four acts, containing the matter and characters that go 
to a five-act piece. I suppose I must go to London to push it. 

Mem.—Not to let it go out of my hands. Not to trust it in any 


î Edmund Ahlers, Charles Reades Romane und ihr Verhältnis zu ihren literarischen 
Vorbildern (Münster, 1914), p. 85. 

* Wilbur L, Cross, The Development of the English Novel (New York, 1899), p. 213. 
Cf. also E. G. Sutcliffe, “Plotting in Reade’s Novels,” PMLA, XLVII, 835, 843 (Sept. 
1932). 

® Charles L, Reade and Compton Reade, Charles Reade: A Memoir (New York, 1887), 
pp. 177-201, Hereinafter referred to as Memoir. 

Not one of the three was received at first with general and unqualified approval: 
Masks and Faces eventually became “pretty successful,” to quote Reade’s own words, and 
something much less might be said for Gold; but the novel Peg Woffington (Dec. 17, 1852) 
‘and later the novel Christie Johnstone (Aug. 25, 1853) achieved in the fifties only a succes 
@estime. Malcolm Elwin interprets the evidence differently—in contradiction, it seems, to 
Reade’s own statements. See Malcolm Elwin, Charles Reade A Biography (London, 1931), 
pp. 84-86. ‘ 
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theatre, because there are plenty of blackguards about, and any fool could 
write a play that would go down upon this subject. I am glad in one 
way of having written this play. I want to show people that, though I 
adapt French pieces, I can invent too, if I choose to take the trouble. 
And it és a trouble to me, I confess.” 

Reade’s fears were soon realized, for on October 23 (or perhaps 
a day or two earlier) the “Surrey” produced “a new piece entitled 
‘Off to the Diggins; or, London Schemes in 1852.’”*® Neither Reade 
nor any of his biographers refers to this play,® but on the very day 
it was reviewed, Reade vented his feelings thus: 


Oct. 23, London—Charles Reade in account with literature— 


Dr. £ S d Cr. 
Pens, Paper, Ink, Copying, u nm 0 0 
Brains, 4000 o o 


40r uH O 


List of my unacted plays: 1. “The Way Things Turn.” 2. “Peregrine 
Pickle.” 3. “Marguerite.” 4. “Honor before Title.” 5. “Masks and 
Faces.” 6. “Gold.” 7. “Nance Oldfield.” 8. “The Dangerous Path.” 
g. “The Hypochondriac.” 10. “Fish, Flesh, and Good Red Herring.” 
11. “Rachel the Reaper.” I don’t remember the rest. I am a little soured, 
and no wonder.!° 


The appearance of “Off to the Diggins . . .” may account for . 
some of Reade’s bitterness, but not all: for months past he had been 
“soured”—almost to the point of a complete nervous breakdown. 
No longer a young man, he apparently felt that he must write a 
“hit” soon, or resign himself to obscurity and failure.” 

It was in this mood that he received the impact of Uncle Tom’s 


T Memoir, p. 196. 
® The Ulustrated London News (Oct. 23, 1852) described the play thus: 
Surrey 
A new piece entitled “Off to the Diggins; or, London Schemes in 
1852,” has been produced here. The scene is laid both in London and 
California; and, in the second act, the diggers are shown at work, with 
all the picturesque accompaniments of dingy linen, spades, pick-axes, 
cradles and lynch-law weaponry. The bustle, excitement, and fun of the 
piece are extreme, and promise much success. 
°? Coleman mentioned a French play, Les Chercheurs d'or. See John Coleman, Charles 
Reade As I Knew Him (London, 1903), p. 121; and Memoir, p. 223. A version of Gold 
in the Harvard Library substitutes California for Australia and turns Robinson into an 
adventurer. The adapter was Edward L. Davenport. 
2° Memoir, pp. 196-197. 2 Cf, ibid., p. 225. 
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Cabin. Here was a book he admired, and one that was achieving 
unprecedented popularity. No one, so far as we know, has made 
a full and detailed study of the novel’s reception in England, but 
the general facts are available. Sampson Low, who later became 
Mrs. Stowe’s English publisher, estimated its success as follows: 


From April to December, 1852, twelve different editions (not re- 
issues), at one shilling, were published; and within the twelve months of 
its first appearance no less than eighteen different houses in London were 
engaged in supplying the demand that had set in. The total number of 
editions was forty, varying from the fine illustrated edition of 15 s. to 
the cheap and popular one at 6d. After carefully analyzing these editions 
and weighing possibilities with ascertained facts, I am able pretty confi- 
dently to say that the aggregate number circulated in Great Britain and 
her colonies exceeded one million and a half. 

It was read everywhere, by all classes of people; talk of it filled the 
atmosphere. Heated discussions, occasioned by it, resounded in cottage, 
farmhouse, business offices and palatial residences all over the land. The 
pity, distress and soulfelt indignation in which it had been written, were 
by it transferred to the minds and consciences of its readers, and the 
antagonism it everywhere engendered, threw the social life of this coun- 
try and England into angry effervescence through all its strata.’* 


Furthermore, the dramatic adaptations were almost as successful 
as the novel itself. “During 1852 almost every suburban theatre, 
as well as the Olympic and the Adelphi in the West End, presented 
a version of the American novel.”** At least one of these Reade 
certainly knew intimately, for on November 29, 1852, nine days 
after the production of Masks and Faces, the Adelphi presented 
Slave Life, a dramatization of Uncle Tom by Mark Lemon and 
Tom Taylor. 

The popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin must have impressed 
Reade, the seeker after “hits.” It is even conceivable that the novel, 
or perhaps one of its stage counterparts, influenced the genesis of 
Gold, the play which he later turned into the novel Iz Is Never Too 
Late To Mend.\* The dates are right. Reade first mentioned 
Gold on August 10, 1852: “I have sketched the plot of an original 


** Quoted by Grace Edith Maclean, Uncle Tom's Cabin in Germany (New York, 1910), 
p. 19. For a more complete analysis of Uncle Tom's reception in England, see Clarence 
Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England (New Yoik, 1944), pp. 29-33- 

18 Winton Tolles, Tom Taylor and the Victorian Drama (New York, 1940), p- 95. 

The origin of Gold is not known. unless one is willing to accept Coleman's account. 
See Coleman, op. cit, pp. 118-119. 


22 Voli? 
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drama; I am studying for it a little.™" The theme, as originally 
conceived, was concerned with prisons—possibly with prison abuses 
—** a type of subject new to Reade, and a type that might have 
been suggested by Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And finally, the method 
Reade used in writing the play resembled Mrs. Stowe’s in certain 
respects: l 


One of my characters is to be a thief. I have the entrée of Durham 
Gaol, and I am studying thieves. I have got lots of their letters, and 
one or two autobiographies from the chaplain. But the other subject, 
the gold-diggings makes me very uneasy. I feel my lack of facts at every 
turn.17 


However, since the play, as finally produced and printed, did 
not include the prison section, but was constructed around the 
other subject, the “gold-diggings,” we have no direct evidence to 
prove that Uncle Tom influenced the writing of Gold. We are 
merely suggesting a possibility. 


Til 


But whether or not Uncle Tom’s Cabin gave Reade any ideas 
for Gold, it is certain that the novel and The Key gave him some 
ideas for It Is Never Too Late To Mend. 


During the spring and summer of 1853, Reade was still in much 
the same mood as a year earlier—a bit more sanguine, perhaps, but 
still striving to become “one of the writers of the day.” The modi- 
cum of success he had achieved only increased his desire for a real 
triumph.7® 


15 Memoir, p. 195. The Hlustrated London News listed Uncle Toms Cabin in “Pub- 
lications of the Month” on July 31, 1852. 

1% A passage in the essay “A Terrible Temptation” (included in Readiana, Grolier ed., 
p. 388) seems to refer to his investigations of Durham Gaol in August, 1852: “I had also 
personally inspected many gaols, and discovered terrible things; a cap of torture and in- 
fection in one northern gaol .. .”; and the next few lines on the same page may also refer 
in part to his prison investigations preparatory to writing Gold: “. . . in a southern gaol 
the prisoners were wakened several times at night, and their reason shaken thereby. In 
another gaol I found an old man sinking visibly to his grave under the system; nobody 
doubted it, nobody cared. In another, the chaplain, though a great enthusiast, let out that 
a woman had been put into the ‘black hole’ by the gaoler against his advice, and taken 
out a lunatic, and was still a lunatic, and the visiting justices had treated the case with 
levity... .” 

17 Memoir, p. 195. One or both of the autobiographies mentioned might possibly have 
furnished the basis for “The Autobiography of a Thief,” originally intended for use in 
Never Too Late To Mend. 

18 Memoir, p. 201. 
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In the meantime the popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin continued 
unabated; and in the early spring of 1853 Mrs. Stowe published 
A Key To Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in which she laid bare her creative 
process, even going so far as to reproduce whole batches of factual 
material that had gone into the novel. Reade probably read The 
Key soon after it was published in England; or if not, he must 
have seen the lengthy review of the book in the Atheneum.” We 
do not wish to make too much of the point—it may be mere coinci- 
dence—but a short time after the appearance of The Key and the 
Atheneum review, Reade began to consider the possibility of turn- 
ing Gold into a novel: 


Mem. If I ever write a novel on “Gold,” introduce a Jew and a 
learned Divine (Chaplain of ‘Tom Robinson’s gaol), who meet with a 
holy horror of each other, battle, argue, find they were both in the dark 
as respects each other, and that all supposed monsters are men—no more, 
no less.2° 


This was June 14, 1853. By June 20, 1853, he had come to a 
decision and had begun collecting more data on prison conditions: 
“For instance, Tom Robinson is in gaol. I have therefore been to 
Oxford Gaol and visited every inch, and shall do the same at 
Reading.”?* 

Just how or why he came to this decision is not clear. Nor is 
it clear why he had decided to include the theme of prison reform. 
On August 22, 1853, Reade described his plans at some length: 


Aug. 22, London—Tom Taylor has made me over his chambers. 
They are in a healthier part than Covent Garden, and I feel as if I could 
set to work. My plans: I will work hard at my tale of “Gold,” whether 
under that title or another. I will hunt up two men who have lived in 
Australia, and are very communicative; from them I will get real warm 
facts. I will visit all the London prisons, and get warm facts from them 
for the Robinson business. I will finish the “Box Tunnel” for Bentley’s 


2° The review was continued through the following issues: March 26, 1853; April 2, 
1853; and April 9, 1853. That Reade was well acquainted with the Atheneum at this 
time seems fairly certain: his first two novels were reviewed at some length and rather 
favorably (Athenaum, Jan. 1, 1852; and Oct. 1, 1853); moreover, in reference to the 
review of Peg Woffington, he wrote a letter that was published in the issue of Jan. 15, 
1853. 

We cite only the Atheneum, but of course many other reviews of The Key were also 
available to Reade. 

°° Memoir, p. 197. 

23 Thid., p. 198. 
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Miscellany. 1 will write plays with Tom Taylor—his exuberance makes 
it easy. I will prepare for publication a series of stories under one title. 
I will play steadily for hits. I will not be worse than the public—or not 
too much so. I will write better than “Christie Johnstone.” The story 
there is dry and husky. I will live moderately. I will take decisive 
measures for being out of bed at eight.** 


These last two extracts from Reade’s “diary,” while they do 
not fully explain the genesis of Never Too Late To Mend, certainly 
dispose of the accepted explanation, which, curiously enough, was 
originally offered by Reade himself. In a letter to the Times, 
August 26, 1871, he wrote as follows: “A noble passage in the 
Times of September 7 or 8, 1853, touched my heart, inflamed my 
imagination, and was the germ of my first important work. . . .”** 
Yet Reade’s own “diary” proves that he had begun work on the 
novel as early as June 20, 1853. It is a case of Reade vs. Reade, 
and the “diary” entries outweigh the letter, written years later, in 
a controversial vein.*® Perhaps, as we shall hypothesize shortly, 
Reade meant only to imply that the Times article was the “germ,” 
not of the whole novel or the prison séctions, but of the prison sec- 
tions in their final form. 


In any case, the most likely theory of genesis seems to be this: 
Reade (perhaps by some adventitious circumstance such as Coleman 


22 Ibid., p. 201. 

23 We have quoted only two extracts, in part. See Memoir, pp. 197-201. 

3t “Facts Must Be Faced,” Readiana (Grolier ed.), p. 437. In a “Terrible Temptation” 
(ibid., pp. 388-389) Reade explained further: the Times article was followed by “an 
onslaught on the gaols” from “a hundred anonymous writers.” Then, “I studied the two 
extraordinary Bluebooks, viz., the Royal Commissioners’ Report on Birmingham Gaol, and 
also on Leicester Gaol... . Then I conversed with one of the Royal Commissioners, and 
he told me the horrors of Leicester Gaol had so affected one of the Commissioners that it 
had made him seriously ill for more than a month. Enlightened by all these studies . . . 
1 did what the anonymous Press had done on a vast scale .. . : I struck a blow in defense 
of outraged law and outraged humanity. But unlike the Press, to whom the prison rules 
are unknown, I did mot confound the system with all its abuses; on the contrary, I con- 
ducted the case thus: I placed before the reader not one government official, but two-~ 
the gaoler eternally breaking the prison rules, and the chaplain eternally appealing to the 
prison rules.” 

2 Since many of our conclusions are wholly dependent on the chronology of the 
“diary” entries presented in the Memoir, we find it necessary to acknowledge one seeming 
discrepancy, previously overlooked: under the date June 14, 1853, appears this statement, 
“Still, I ought to make a great hit with my drama ‘Gold.'” Yet Gold was produced on 
Monday, Jan, 10, 1853, and ran only six weeks. Perhaps Reade wrote “drama” when he 
meant “novel,” or perhaps the authors of the Memoir did not transcribe correctly? In 
any case, since this is the only inconsistency we have found, it is probably more curious 
than important. Cf. Memoir, p. 197. 
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described)*® became acquainted with prison conditions about the 
time Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared. Then, whether influenced by 
Uncle Tom or not, he decided to include prison material in his 
play Gold; but for some reason—probably because of the exigencies 
of dramatic form—he finally decided to eliminate the prison sec- 
tions when he came to prepare the play for stage production. 
Therefore, when he chose to make a novel from his play (be- 
cause of the influence of Uncle Tom and/or The Key, or for some 
other reason,*’ he had certain prison materials, such as prisoners’ 
biographies,”* already at hand. This was in July and August of 
1853, and it seems likely that Never Too Late To Mend, as he then 
contemplated it, was to be a double-barreled adventure story (Gold 
plus prisons) of the picaresque type, treating prison conditions 
incidentally, after the manner of Smollett, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Dickens, and a host of others—but with perhaps an added pinch of 
Mrs. Stowe’s melodramatic humanitarianism. At this point in the 
evolution of the novel, the extent of the Stowe influence is prob- 
lematical. 

Reade had barely begun work on this traditional plan when 
the article on the Birmingham prison atrocities appeared in the 
Times. Already at work on the prison sections of his novel, he was 
quick to see in these warm new facts a subject that would enable 
him to write “a solid fiction” of three full volumes**—with some- 
thing of the aim, scope, and appeal of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And 
he could do all this within the framework of his original story, 
merely by sending his thief (Tom Robinson of Gold) to a “model 


2¢ Cf. above, footnote 14. However, one need not accept Coleman. Since prisons and 
prison abuses were very live topics in the years between 1849 and 1852, Reade might have 
derived his interest from newspapers or books. See, for example, Hepworth Dixon, The 
London Prisons (London, 1850), Preface, passim. Furthermore, one must not forget that 
“prisons” had furnished themes for Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, and Dickens, to name 
only ‘four of Reade’s favorite novelists. See Rives, op. cit., pp. 236-241. 

The preceding suggestions presume that the prison element came first in the genesis 
of Gold. If (contrary to Coleman) the Australian element came first, then it might have 
brought up the idea of prisons, since Australia was settled partly by British convicts. 

2T Cf. above, p. 340. 

28 Cf. above, p. 338. Some prison chapters in It Is Never Too Late To Mend are 
written in play form, but there is no proof that any of the stagelike dialogue may first 
have been written for Gold and then rejected. 

*°See E. G. Sutcliffe, “Plotting in Reade’s Novels," PMLA, XLVII, 834-835 (Sept, 
1932). Reade had originally planned to write a “two-volume” novel. See Elwin, op. cit., 
p. 98. 
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prison” and exposing him to certain types of maladministration 
that were being practiced under the name of the “separate system.”*° 

In attempting to reconstruct the way Reade evolved the novel 
in his own mind, we have been careful not to ascribe too much 
influence to Uncle Tom and The Key, but in this last stage of the 
evolvement we are on more certain ground. The chapters on 
model prisons (presumably added to his original material after the 
appearance of the Times article) clearly reveal traces of both Uncle 
Tom and The Key, and suggest strongly that Reade, in his first 
attempt to write out-and-out social propaganda, was consciously at- 
tempting to emulate Mrs. Stowe. 


IV 


That Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or perhaps the novel in conjunction 
with The Key, gave Reade the idea of doing for the prisons what 
Mrs. Stowe had done for slavery is really not surprising. Many 
philanthropists had seen the connection between the evils of slavery 
and those existing in England; among others, Lord Shaftesbury, 
who had written Mrs. Stowe: 


You are right, too, about Topsy. Our Ragged Schools will afford 
you many instances of poor children, hardened by kicks, insults, and 
neglect, moved to tears and to docility by the first word of kindness. 
It opens new feelings, develops, as it were, a new nature, and brings the 
wretched outcast into the family of man. I live in hope—God grant it 
may rise to faith!—that this system is drawing to a close. It seems as 
though our Lord had sent out this book as the messenger before his 
face to prepare his way before him. It may be that these unspeakable 
horrors are now disclosed to drive us to the only “hope of all the ends 
of the earth,” the second advent of our blessed Saviour. Let us continue, 
as St. Paul says, “fervent and instant in prayer,” and may we at the great 
day of account be found, with millions of this oppressed race, among the 
sheep at the right hand of our common Lord and Master! 

Believe me, madam, with deep respect, 

Your sincere admirer and servant, 
SHAFTESBURY?! 

3° See Wayne Burns, “More Reade Notebooks,” Srudies in Philology, XLII, 829-830 
(Oct, 1945). 

° The last paragraph of a letter from Lord Shaftesbury to Mrs. Stowe, dated Dec. 14, 
1852, quoted in the “Introduction” to Uncle Tom’s Cabin (The Riverside Press, 1881), 
p. xxvili, Comparisons of a similar nature were commonplace: see, for example, Frances 


Trollope, Life and Adventures of Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy (London, 1840), 
H, 67-68, 164-165, 202, 254-256. 
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Reade himself pointed out certain parallels in an encomiastic 
reference to Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 


The book was “Uncle Tom,” a story which discusses the largest 
human topic that ever can arise; for the human race is bisected into black 
and white. Nowadays a huge subject greatly treated receives justice from 
the public, and “Uncle Tom” is written in many places with art, in all 
with red ink and with the biceps muscle. 

Great by theme, and great by skill, and greater by a writer’s soul, 
honestly flung into its pages, “Uncle Tom,” to the surprise of many that 
twaddle traditional phrases in reviews and magazines about the art of 
fiction, and to the surprise of no man who knows anything about the 
art of fiction, was all the rage. Not to have read it was like not to 
have read “The Times” for a week. i 

Once or twice during the crucifixion of a prisoner, Mr. Eden had 
said bitterly to Fry, “Have you read ‘Uncle Tom’?” 

“No!” would Fry grunt. 

But one day that the question was put to him, he asked with some 
appearance of interest, “Who is Uncle Tom?” 

Then Mr. Eden began to reflect. “Who knows?” The cases are in a 
great measure parallel. Prisoners are a tabooed class in England, as are 
blacks in some few of the United States. The lady writes better than 
I can talk. If she once seizes his sympathies by the wonderful power of 
fiction, she will touch his conscience through his heart. This disciple of 
Legree is fortified against me; Mrs. Stowe may take him off his guard. 
He said slyly to Fry, “Not know Uncle Tom! Why, it is a most interest- 
ing story—a charming story. There are things in it too, that meet your 
case.”32 


In another passage, Reade openly called attention to the parallels 
between Legree and Hawes—and in a manner which suggests that 
he wished to acknowledge his indebtedness and thereby increase 
the effectiveness of his own writing. Hawes is talking to his as- 
sistant, Fry: 


“Well, Fry, thank your stars that you were bern in Britain. There 
are no slaves here, and no buying and selling of human flesh; and one 
law for high and low, rich and poor, and justice for the weak as well as 
the strong.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Fry, deferentially—“are you coming into the jail, sir?” 
—“No,” replied Hawes, sturdily, “I won’t move till I see what becomes of 
the negro, and what is done to this eternal ruffian.” 


38 Charles Reade, It Is Never Too Late To Mend (Grolier ed.), 1, 283-284. Mr. Eden 
speaks for Reade in the prison scenes. 
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“But about the prisoners in my report, sir,” remonstrated Fry. 

“Oh, you can see to that without my coming,” replied Hawes with 
nonchalance. “Put 40 and 45 in the jacket four hours apiece. Mind 
there’s somebody by with the bucket against they sham.”—‘Yes, sir.” 

“Put the boy on bread and water, and to-morrow I'll ask the justices 
to let me flog him. No. 14—humph! stop his supper, and his bed, and 
gas.” 

“And Robinson?”—“Oh, give him no supper at all, and no breakfast— 
not even bread and water; d’ye hear? And at noon TIl put him with 
his empty belly in the black hole,—that will cow him down to the 
ground. There, be off!” 


From these two quotations one can begin to see the nature of 
Reade’s indebtedness. First, he considered the two themes (slaves 
and prisoners) to be similar—a fact which may have influenced the 
genesis of the prison chapters;** secondly, he much admired Mrs. 
Stowe’s zeal;° and finally, if our paraphrase is correct, he hoped 
to receive justice from the public (i.e., financial and artistic recog- 
nition) by a judicious imitation of her “theme,” “skill,” and “soul.” 


v 


The quotations themselves have revealed that the “theme” and 
“soul” of Reade’s novel derived (in part) from Uncle Tom; and 
The Key shows that Reade was to some extent indebted to Mrs. 
Stowe for his “skill,” as we interpret the word, his “narrative 
method.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s Key, it will be recalled, appeared in England in 
the spring of 1853, at a time when Reade was still casting about 
for a subject and a method. Reade saw The Key, or a review of 
it,°° and then on June 20, he formulated his new literary credo: 


June 20.—The plan I propose to myself in writing stories will, I see, 
cost me undeniable labor. I propose never to guess where I can know. 
For instance, Tom Robinson is in gaol. I have therefore been to Oxford 
Gaol and visited every inch, and shall do the same at Reading. Having 
also collected material in Durham Gaol, whatever I write about Tom 
Robinson’s gaol will therefore carry (1 hope) a physical exterior of truth. 

*° Ibid., pp. 357-358. ** Cf. above, pp. 338, 341, 342. 

35 As is well known, Reade himself was a congenitally quarrelsome reformer. 

5°Cf. above, p. 339. The Key, we realize, was not absolutely necessary to an under- 
standing of Mrs. Stowce’s “method.” The anonymous author of Uncle Tom in England, 


for example, borrowed his “method” fram Mrs. Stowe before the appearance of The Key. 
See Uncle Tom in England; or a Prooj that Black’s White (London, 1852), pp. iii-iv, 206. 
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George Fielding is going in a ship to Australia, I know next to 
nothing about a ship, but my brother Bill is a sailor. I have commis- 
sioned him to describe, as he would to an intelligent child, a ship sailing 
with the wind on her beam—then a lull—a change of wind to dead aft, 
and the process of making all sail upon a ship under that favorable 
circumstance, 

Simple as this is, it has never been done in human writing so as to 
be intelligible to dandsmen. 

One of my characters is a Jew—an Oriental Jew. It will be his fate 
to fall into argument not only with Susan Merton, but with the Chaplain 
of my gaol. It will be my business to show what is in the head and in 
the heart of a modern Jew. This entails the reading of at least eight 
considerable volumes; but those eight volumes read will make my Jew 
a Truth, please God, instead of a Lie. 

My story must cross the water to Australia, and plunge after that into 
a gold mine. To be consistent with myself, I ought to cross-examine at 
the very least a dozen men that have farmed, dug, or robbed in that 
land. If I can get hold of two or three that have really been in it, I think 
I could win the public ear by these means. Failing these I must read 
books and letters, and do the best I can. Such is the mechanism of a 
novel by Charles Reade. I know my system is right; but unfortunately 
there are few men so little fitted as myself to work this system. A great 
capacity for labor is the first essential. Now I have a singularly small 
capacity for acquisitive labor. A patient, indomitable spirit the second. 
Here I fail miserably. A stout heart the third. My heart is womanish. 
A vast memory the fourth. My memory is not worth a dump. 

Now, I know exactly what I am worth. If I can work the above great 
system, there is enough of me to make one of the writers of the day; 
without it, No, No.8? 


This “system,” which constitutes a formulation, in brief, of 
Reade’s theory of the “Matter-of-Fact Romance,” is in all essentials 
strikingly similar to what Mrs. Stowe outlines in The Key—from 
Reade’s emphasis on various types and methods of documentation 
to his implied belief that factual and literary truth are one and the 
same. Reade does seem to depart from The Key in frankly avow- 
ing that his aim is to become “one of the writers of the day,” but 
this is only a seeming difference. He, too, has his share of evan- 
gelical piety (It Is Never Too Late To Mend is full of it) and 
wrote by his own admission, as a reformer, not merely as a novelist.*® 


37 Memoir, pp. 198-199. 
°8 Many of Reade’s tracts and “keys” can be found in Readiana, which is a collection 
of his shorter nonfictional works. 
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He even went so far as to write a “key” in reply to charges against 
It Is Never Too Late To Mend”? 


Reade’s technique also reveals borrowings of a more specific 
nature. In many instances he used Mrs. Stowe’s very terms: he 
labeled certain of the materials in his famous notebooks “nigri 
loci”; he used the term “dark places” in the novels and in Readi- 
ana;*° and in his notebooks he called his proofs of the material in 
Never Too Late To Mend “Key to Sera Nunquam.”** 

Finally, the novel itself reveals that his application of the docu- 
mentary technique is quite similar to Mrs. Stowe’s. His social 
criticism is fundamentally different in that he blames the men, 
not the system; but after all, he is not dealing with the same 
subject. In other respects, his treatment of documentary materials 
bears a close resemblance to that of his American prototype. His 
handling of the Birmingham prison atrocities, as presented in the 
Times articles, is a case in point. He culls all the sensational facts 
available, borrowing freely, even literally at times; and he uses 
these facts to fit his own melodramatic and humanitarian aims— 
much as Mrs. Stowe used the personal histories and newspaper 
articles presented in The Key.“ 


=° Unfortunately, no copy of this pamphlet is known to exist. See Michael Sadleir, 
Excursions in Victorian Bibliography (London, 1922), p. 161. 

“ Malcolm Elwin (p. 327) apparently did not fully understand what Reade meant by 
“Nigri Loci.” Reade, in his “list of subjects entered as headings” in his notebooks (see 
Charles Reade’s Notebooks, p. 108), defined the term thus: “nicrr Loci, or the dark 
places of the land. This is a heading of vast extent, comprising cruelties and iniquities in 
Prisons, Police cells, Asyla, Ships, Emigrant Ships especially, Mines, Secret or demi-secret 
tribunals, like the Committee of Privileges, House of Lords, Public Schools, Workhouses, 
Convents, Factories, violent exclusion of females, China Painters, female robbed of the 
maul stick, milliners’ work rooms, etc.” 

Compare the terms “Nigri Loci” and “dark places” with Uncle Tom's Cabin, p. 404. 

‘See E. G, Sutcliffe, “Charles Reade’s Notebooks,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 94 
(Jan., 1930). 

*2 Forrest Wilson has pointed out that The Key was not made up of the materials Mrs. 
Stowe had before her when she wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin; that The Key has consequently 
given many critics a false notion of Mrs. Stowe’s creative method in writing Uncle Tom. 
We cannot accept this conclusion without qualification; but the nature and extent of 
our disagreement are of no immediate concern: Reade undoubtedly understood the es- 
sential elements of The Key as Mrs. Stowe intended them to be understood. See above, 
n. 193 and Charles E. Stowe, The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Boston and New York, 
1891), pp. 173-174, 188-189. See also Forrest Wilson, Crusader in Crinoline (New York, 
1941), pp. 332-333; Catherine Gilbertson, Harriet Beecher Stowe (New York, 1937), 
pp. 172-180; and The Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe, edited by Annie Fields 
(Boston and New York, 1898), pp. 171, 177, 209. 
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VI 


Now that the case for the influence of Mrs. Stowe’s method has 
been made, it is necessary to consider the counterevidence. Many 
forces other than The Key and Uncle Tom were pushing Reade 
toward documentary realism. Apart from his personal, intellec- 
tual, and sociological background, which certainly had an effect, 
but which cannot be discussed here, other and more specific in- 
fluences were at work. Painting, especially Pre-Raphaclitism;** 
the drama, both French and English;** empirical philosophy;** 
the traditions of the English novel;*® and more specifically the 
realistic and sensational literature of the thirties and forties—all 
these exerted a demonstrable influence on Reade’s art, and all con- 
tributed to his theory and practice of sensational realism. In fact, 
Reade had already used social materials and research techniques 
in writing Peg Woffiington and Christie Johnstone; and also in 
writing Gold,“ which may or may not have been influenced by 
Uncle Tom. Hence, we must admit that Reade was on the way to 
becoming a writer of the “Matter-of-Fact” before the American 
novel appeared.*® 


And yet the Stowe influence is uniquely important. Uncle Tom 
served as an inspiration and guide to Reade in his first attempt to 
write fiction of unmixed social purpose; and The Key (together 
with Uncle Tom) was one of the proximate influences that led him 
to modify his creative method, and to espouse the type of thorough- 
going documentary realism now associated with his name. 


t Wayne Burns, “Pre-Raphaelitism in Charles Reade’s Early Fiction,” PMLA, LX, 
1149-1164 (Dec., 1945). 

*t E. G. Sutcliffe, “The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 654-688 
(Oct., 1930). 

€ Lewis F. Haines, “Reade, Mill, and Zola: A Study of the Character and Intention of 
Charles Reade's Realistic Method,” Studies in Philology, XL, 463-480 (July, 1943). 

* Edmund Ahlers, op. cit., passim. 

* See above, p. 338. 

48 Elwin, op. cit., pp. 40, 67. 
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MARK TWAIN'S PHILADELPHIA LETTERS IN THE 
MUSCATINE JOURNAL 
FRED W. LORCH 
lowa State College 

N 1942 under the auspices of the Mark Twain Association of 

America, Edgar M. Branch published a booklet entitled Mark 
Twain's Letters in the Muscatine Journal. The booklet contains 
five letters, two written from Philadelphia, dated December 4 and 
December 24, 1853; one from Washington, D. C., dated February 
18 and 19, 1854; and two from St. Louis, dated February 16 and 
March 5, 1855. Mark Twain’s authorship of the two St. Louis let- 
ters is unmistakable, since they are signed with the familiar initials 
“S. L. C.” The two Philadelphia letters, however, and the one 
from Washington are signed “W.” With respect to these letters 
Mr. Branch supplies convincing evidence that they, too, came from 
the hand of young Samuel Clemens. Clemens, he points out, was 
in Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., at the time these letters 
were written; his brother Orion, then coeditor of the Muscatine, 
Iowa, Journal, had asked him to write for the paper; the signature 
“W” is part of a longer signature, “W. E. A. B.,” that Sam Clemens 
had used earlier in contributions to the Hannibal Journal; and, 
most important of all, the Philadelphia letter of December 4, 1853, 
contained the sentence, “Philadelphia is one of the healthiest places 
in the Union,” which appears word for word in a letter that Sam 
wrote to his sister Pamela the very next day. 

The only doubt the reader might have that the “W” letters 
were written by Sam Clemens arises from the style of the two 
Philadelphia letters, considerable portions of which are characterized 
by stereotyped phrasing and guidebook techniques. The Washing- 
ton letter, as Mr. Branch points out, excels these in every way. 
Here the style is fresh and personalized, for Sam Clemens is re- 
cording his immediate reaction on the occasion of his first visit to 
the national capital. In this respect the Washington letter is much 
like the very first letter which Sam wrote to Orion from Phila- 
delphia, a letter dated October 26, 1853, describing the visit to Fair- 
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mont Park and other places of interest in the city.’ This letter, 
not included by Mr. Branch in Mark Twain's Letters in the Musca- 
tine Journal, though mentioned in the “Foreword,” Orion printed 
on November 11. For freshness of style and personal interest the 
October 26 letter is easily superior to the others. It was written 
as a letter and not as correspondence, which is also largely true of 
the Washington letter, though Sam was aware when he wrote 
the latter that Orion would print it as correspondence. 

The stereotyped, guidebook style of the Philadelphia letters of 
December 4 and 24 may be accounted for in part by the fact that 
Sam wrote them merely to satisfy Orion’s request. There is, how- 
ever, another way of accounting for it; for when Sam wrote these 
letters, he made liberal use of R. A. Smith’s newly published guide- 
book, Philadelphia As It Is in 1852? Sam Clemens’s indebtedness 
to Smith’s Philadelphia guide may be seen by an examination of 
the parallel passages below, which comprise about two thirds of 
the parallel material available. 


From the Letter of December 24, 
1853: 

Philadelphia is one of the healthi- 
est places in the Union. The air is 
pure and fresh—almost like the 
country. 


It was about 1682 that this city 
was laid out. The first settlers 


came over the year previously, in 
the “Sarah and John,” Capt. Smith. 


Penn’s original design was to 
leave Front Street free, and allow 
no building to be erected upon it. 
This would have afforded a beau- 
tiful promenade, as well as a fine 
view of the Delaware. 


R. A. Smith’s Philadelphia As It 
Is in 1852 
Philadelphia is, perhaps, the most 
healthy city in the U. S. The air 
is sweet and clear, the sky serene 
and seldom overcast. 


In the year 1681, the first settlers 
arrived from London, in the ship 
“Sarah and John,” Captain Smith.* 


In the original plan, Penn de- 
sired to preserve a clear view of 
the river Delaware from Front 
Street, restricting the buildings east 
of it to the height of the banks. 
What a noble promenade and ex- 
change walk this would have 
formed!’ 


* See lowa Journal of History and Politics, XXVII, 410-413 (July, 1929). 
? Published by Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia. 


3 Ibid., p. 17. 
* Ibid., p. 14. 
E Ibid., p. 18. 
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What is now the crooked Dock 
Street was once a beautiful brook, 
running through the heart of the 
city. In old times vessels came up 


this creek as high as Third Street. 


The old State House in Chestnut 
Street, is an object of great interest 
to the stranger; and though it has 
often been repaired, the old model 
and appearance are still preserved. 
It is a substantial brick edifice, and 
its original cost was £5,600... . 


In the East room of the first story 
the mighty Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was passed by Congress, 


July 4th, 1776. 


When a stranger enters this room 
for the first time an unaccountable 
feeling of awe and reverence comes 
over him, and every memento. of 
the past his eye rests upon whis- 
pers that he is treading upon sacred 
ground. Yes, everything in that 
old hall reminds him that he stands 
where mighty men have stood; he 
gazes around him, almost expect- 
ing to see a Franklin or an Adams 
arise before him. 


Dock Street is the only one not 
crossed at right angles in the city. 
This marks the course of the once 
“Dock Creek.” In olden times... 
vessels came up as far as Third 
Street.® 


The State House, or Independence 
Hall—This interesting relic of the 
past deserves especial notice, and 
few strangers leave our city with- 
out visiting its venerated halls... . 
The original cost was £5,600... . 
Although frequently renovated, it 
presents the same appearance now, 


that it did in 1776.7 


In the East room of the first 
story, the immortal Declaration of 
Independence was passed by Con- 
gress, July qth, 1776.8 


There are places which possess, 
in peculiar degree, the power of 
awakening sensations in the mind. 
In their effect, we acknowledge the 
influence which has been so beau- 
tifully designated, the “magic of a 
scene.” Such an influence did we 
experience standing in this “relic 
of olden days.” Everything in the 
room leads the mind back to the 
memorable time—to that decisive 
act, which has consecrated this 
room to undying fame. We see 
those patriotic men pondering on 
the magnitude of the step about to 
be taken.? 


The letter of December 24 also reveals substantial indebtedness 
to the Philadelphia guidebook. The paragraph about Carpenter’s 
Hall, it will be noted, includes an unacknowledged quoted passage 


taken from it. 


© bid., p. 18. 
8 Ibid., p. 23. 


T Ibid., p. 23. 
° Ibid., p. 23. 
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Tt was erected about one hundred 
and sixty years ago, in the Old 
English style of Architecture. It 
was occupied by Wm. Penn, in the 
year 1700, and John Penn, “The 
American,” who was born under 
its roof. 


In this house Gen. Forbes, second 
in command, and afterwards suc- 
cessor to Gen. Braddock, died, and 
from it was borne to the grave, 
with imposing military honors. In 
after years, it was the temporary 
abode of John Adams, John Han- 
cock, and many other distinguished 
members of the First Congress, and 
also of Baron De Kalb, who fell 
fighting for American Independ- 
ence, at the battle of Camden. The 
brave General Lee also breathed his 
last in this house, and was buried 
in Christ Church-yard. 


Carpenter’s Hall, situated in Car- 
penter’s Court, is a pile dear to 
every American, for within its 
walls, the first Congress of the 
United States assembled—a fact 
which should entitle it to a place 
in the heart of every true lover of 
his country. “The building is of 
brick, two stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola. The facade 
is in the Roman style of architec- 
ture. The principal entrance leads 
to the Assembly Room, in which 
Congress first met. It is now occu- 
pied as an auction mart.” 

10 Thid., p. 425. 

13 Ibid., pp. 429 and 431. 
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The year of its erection is un- 
certain; however, it was prior to 
1700, for we find William Penn... 
occupying it... in that year. In 
it John Penn, “The American,” 
was born.?® 


Within its walls, General Forbes, 
second in command and eventually 
successor to the unfortunate Gen- 
eral Braddock breathed his last, and 
from it he was borne to his long 
home, with imposing military hon- 
ours. At a later period, it was the 
temporary abode of John Adams, 
John Hancock, and many other 
distinguished members of the first 
Congress, and also of Baron De 
Kalb, who fell in the cause of 
American Independence, at the bat- 
tle of Camden. It it, too, brave 
but eccentric General Lee died. 
His remains were interred in Christ 
Churchyard . . 14 
Carpenter's Hall.—This edifice is 
situated in Carpenter’s Court... . 
This celebrated building will ever 
be cherished by the friends of 
American Independence. Within 
its walls, the first Congress . . . as- 
sembled. . . .1? 

The building is of brick, two stories 
high, surmounted by a cupola. The 
facade, is in the Roman style of 
architecture. The principal en- 
trance leads to the Assembly Room, 
in which Congress first met. It is 
now occupied as an auction mart.*® 


™ [bid., p. 427. 
13 Ibid., p. 433- 
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Stereotyped as these Philadelphia letters are, it should be ob- 
served that young Sam Clemens avoided many of the trite and 
euphemistic phrases of the author to whom he was indebted. For 
example, in the third last paragraph of the December 24 letter he 
said simply that General Braddock “died,” instead of “breathed his 
last,” that he was borne to his “grave,” instead of to his “long 
home,” and that General Lee was “buried” instead of “interred.” 
More vigorous, too, is his statement that De Kalb “fell fighting for 
American Independence” than Smith’s phrase that De Kalb “fell 
in the cause of American Independence.” Even these letters supply 
evidence that young Sam Clemens valued simplicity and directness 
of style. 
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American juvenile literature has been published by the library as 
“Monographs in English, No. 4.” 

Professor David Lee Clark (University of Texas) has completed his 
biography of Charles Brockden Brown. 

William R. North (State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania) has given up his projected concordance of Emily Dickin- 
son’s poems. 

Dr. Roy Harvey Pearce (Johns Hopkins) is engaged in a study of 
Indian literature in America, 1750-1850. 

Dr. Thelma M. Smith (Pennsylvania) has had an edition of James 
Russell Lowell’s uncollected poems accepted for early publication 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Raymond ApaMs, Assistant Bibliographer. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Waren Revisrrep: A Centennial Tribute to Henry David Thoreau. By 
George F. Whicher. Chicago: Packard and Co. 1945. 93 pp. $2.00. 


The occasion of this gracious and very readable little book was the 
centenary, in July, 1945, of the retreat of “a young man just short of 
twenty-eight” to a cabin he had built for himself at Walden Pond. But 
the “mainspring” of the book, according to the author, was something 
much broader. “Nothing could be more opposite to the totalitarian doc- 
trines of our times than the transcendentalist’s belief in the dignity of 
man and the supremacy of individual conscience over a debased col- 
lective authority. The hope that these ideas may still be cherished and 
made valid is the mainspring of this essay.” 


The contents are eleven short chapters that gradually build up the 
image and doctrine of a free man, as free a man as America has pro- 
duced, and an unflinching realist long before the triumph of a more 
limited “realism.” 


Professor Whicher has written for the plain man, simply and briefly, 
hewing to essentials, not caring, save incidentally, about a fresh “con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge.” His most original work lies per- 
haps in the essays on Journeys and on Understanding Nature. The most 
interesting problem is the explanation of how it came about that an 
author who wrote not only “a book that was a success by commercial 
standards” but also “one of the greatest books of the nineteenth century” 
failed subsequently to write books comparable with that work. After 
Walden Thoreau’s career was disappointing. The explanation is touched 
upon rather than worked out, but appears to concern the “hundreds of 
pages of journal entries keeping minute record of the countryside in all 
its aspects, a million words of excerpts dealing with Indians” which 
Thoreau left among his papers. As Mr. Whicher puts it, “Thoreau was 
increasingly aware of a growing impoverishment and emptiness in his 
life. It is doubtful if he ever realized explicitly that worship of nature 
is only a thinly disguised form of self-worship, leading to sterility... . 
His quest for a free, abundant life ended in his being committed to 
comradeship with rocks and stones and trees.” 

Thoreau surely erred in his headlong addiction to the primitive, to 
“the Wild” in nature and in man (the aborigines). “A greater assimila- 
tion either of Christian doctrine or of the spirit of the Greek and Roman 
classics might have preserved him from the bacchic excesses of tran- 
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scendentalism; but Christianity was obscured for him by his dislike for its 
institutions and the ineptitude of its ministers, and with the passing years 
his reading of the classics grew less frequent.” 

Chapel Hill, N. C. Norman FOERSTER. 


Tue Sociotocy or Lirerary Taste. By Levin L. Schiicking. Oxford 
University Press. 1944. 78 pp. $2.00. 


First published in Germany in 1931, this little book has been trans- 
lated into Russian and now into English. Schiicking, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Leipzig, is not a Nazi but a scholar with a 
scientific mentality. 

As a sociologist he chooses to turn away from the work of art and 
from the artist to focus attention upon the factors which determine the 
reputation of literary works, He has small use for that unscientific 
mystification known as the Spirit of the Age. Those who use this 
formula, he finds, commonly have in view only the ideas of a particular 
group which they choose to regard as the dominant formative group. 
Actually, there are many groups, many publics, differing fundamentally 
in their outlook and taste. In the Elizabethan age, for instance, the 
aristocracy dominated, through the patron, the “pure” poetic literature, 
while a much larger public dominated the drama. Today the poetic 
literature of that age seems remote, centuries older than the dramatic, 
which still speaks directly to us and seems imperishable. 

In recent times Schiicking finds a certain analogue of the old aris- 
tocracy in the groups that forwarded the “aesthetic movement,” or l'art 
pour Vart. “Rossetti himself once drew a clear distinction between him- 
self and Tennyson, who, he said, was always endeavoring to keep within 
‘the realm of the public?” The segregation of the modern poet from 
the wide public was accompanied by a new criticism. “Critics proceeded 
from the circles of the aesthetes” and “grew into a sort of mutual ad- 
miration society.” 

In the last chapter the author deals with the claims of novelty to 
temporary or permanent endorsement. “The fact that a small group 
adopts a new ideal in art in no way obliges others to follow suit.” Instead 
of registering the spirit of the age, they are perhaps only trying in one 
way to create such a spirit, while others are trying in other ways. We 
may be quite uncritical in embracing what claims to be “the latest thing.” 
The counterpart of the merely conservative person, “who values the old 
because it is old and refuses to consider the new and better,” is the person 
“who thinks he is doing a service when he accepts as a matter of prin- 
ciple every new claim to recognition, thinking he is thus helping youth 
to secure its rights—an attitude in which the fear of seeming out of date 
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disguises itself as progressiveness. It is difficult, however, to see how 
such an attitude is compatible with historic culture: did not Shake- 
speare at the end of his activity fall into the background in face of newer 
trends which nobody in the world has since valued; did not Rembrandt 
end by becoming out of date? Was it fine in these cases to side with 
the new against the older generation?” 


The whole of this little book is thought-provoking. . It also contains 
many suggestions of special studies needed in both the historical and the 
critical interpretation of literature. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. NORMAN FOERSTER. 


ORIGINS OF INTER-AMERICAN INTEREST, 1700-1812. By Harry Bernstein. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. x, 125 pp. 
$2.00. 


This slender volume, concentrating chiefly on the eighteenth century 
and, in the North, on the regions of New York, New England, and 
Pennsylvania, traces during a period of a little more than a century the 
increasing strength of the ties (commercial, political, and cultural), be- 
tween the English-derived peoples and Latin America. The natural 
barriers of race, religion, and language or the artificial prohibitions cre- 
ated by legislation in England and Spain could not stifle inter-American 
commerce; in Boston and New York and in, for example, Buenos Aires, 
merchants perceived the limitless possibilities of trade if freed from the 
dead hands of the two great empires. Likewise, though under the spell 
of the Spanish monarchy, South Americans watched, not without wist- 
fulness, the growth among their Northern neighbors of stalwart repub- 
lican institutions; and, in far-away Massachusetts, even in the seven- 
teenth century, such supposedly parochial figures as Samuel Sewall and 
Cotton Mather studied the religious organization of Latin America with 
interest and with definite Puritan purposes. Mr. Bernstein has shown 
that the assumption of a deep gulf between the two continents, in com- 
merce, politics, and culture needs re-examination. 


Probably in such an orientation, Mr. Bernstein’s book has its basic 
value; it is a close study during a particular period of particular areas 
of inter-American influence; it is primarily a book for scholars in Latin- 
American history. 


Chapter IV, however, entitled “The Formation of Cultural Interest,” 
is helpful to students of foreign influences on our literature. To date the 
most illuminating discussion of the influence of Spain on certain Ameri- 
can literary figures is contained in William Hickling Prescott: Repre- 
sentative Selections, in whose introduction Professors William Charvat 
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and Michael Kraus examine various Spanish backgrounds used by Ameri- 
can writers. Mr. Bernstein, with, of course, quite different objectives, 
digs still deeper, showing us the history of Spanish books in our early 
libraries, the interchange between Spanish and American learned societies, 
and, in general, many obscure but genuine intellectual relationships be- 
tween the three regions mentioned above and Latin America (as well as 
the Peninsula). The facts themselves are arresting: Franklin’s member- 
ship, representing the United States, in the Spanish Academy of History; 
the publication in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1803 of the first American 
copy, in the Keatinge translation, of Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Verdadera 
Historia de la Conquista de Mexico. More provocative still is the sugges- 
tion of the flowering of these early seeds of interest in the work of Pres- 
cott, Ticknor, Irving, and others. 


Yale University. Srantey T. WitiiaMs. 


Tue Inga oF Procress in America, 1815-1860. By Arthur Alphonse 
Ekirch. New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. 305 pp. $3.50. 


One can sympathize with the Southern planter who, according to 
Mr. Ekirch, complained in 1854 that in America we use the word 
“progress” so much that “we have made a verb of it.” To most Ameri- 
cans, apparently, the word was not so much a philosophic concept as a 
slogan. It was adopted and exploited with equal confidence by the 
opponents and proponents of the War with Mexico; by slaveholders and 
abolitionists; by protectionists and free traders; by industrialists and 
agrarians, socialists and capitalists, anarchists and constitutionalists, war- 
mongers and pacifists. Those who wanted to push the Indians off valu- 
able lands found it just as useful as did Protestants who sought justifi- 
cation for persecuting Catholics. Yet it was also the symbol of a dynamic 
and creative ideal for the builders of America—teachers, lawyers, min- 
isters, inventors, labor leaders, editors, and the multitude who, as de 
Tocqueville said, “living entirely for the purposes of action and not of 
thought, seem to conform their activities to [the idea of progress]: with- 
out knowing anything about it.” 

Mr. Ekirch’s special contribution to the history of one of the great 
seminal ideas of modern civilization is that he has sought his materials 
not in the works of professional philosophers but in Fourth of July 
Orations, lectures, sermons, Congressional debates, magazines, pamphlets, 
and textbooks—a necessary, if probably stupefying, task which intel- 
lectual historians should thank the author for doing. One of the chief 
rewards of his method is that it reveals the idea of progress as a living 
force rather than as a scholarly abstraction. Although he reviews com- 
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petently, in a preliminary chapter, the history of the idea before 1815, 
he seems to have worked on the wholesome principle that the source, the 
original form, and the transmission of an idea are less important than 
its use in relation to specific problems and issues. He has shown how 
the idea was used—and misused—in the discussions of democracy, the 
exploitation of material resources, science and religion, Utopian planning, 
education, and Southern problems. In a final chapter he describes “sys- 
tematic explorations of the idea” by Nathan Chipman, A. H. Everett, 
Frederick Grimké, Charles Sumner, Richard Hildreth, and George 
Bancroft. 


The intent of the author was “to portray the American faith in 
progress ... and to analyze the idea in the terms of the interests and 
groups which it served or promised to serve.” Most of the defects in 
the organization of his materials arise from this belief that every writer 
and speaker used the term in the interest of some group—radical or con- 
servative, sectionalist or nationalist, religious or scientific—to which he 
belonged. The assumption is valid enough in respect to the scores of 
special pleaders to whom “progress” was little more than a stylish bit 
of jargon, useful in giving tone to an argument for, say, more Southern 
railroads, or the immediate annexation of Cuba. But the literary men, 
who did the best and clearest thinking on the subject of progress, do 
not fall neatly into such patterns; and it is a little surprising to find 
Emerson and Thoreau under the heading of “Programs for a New 
Society” along with the Owenses, Thomas Skidmore, and the Fourier- 
ists; and Melville and Hawthorne among such “Defenders of Social 
Stability” as William Gilmore Simms and Edward Everett. 

But pattern is a major problem in the writing of intellectual history, 
and whoever undertakes the formidable job of shaping a definitive his- 
tory of American thought will find his work made easier by Mr. Ekirch’s 
indispensable book. 


Ohio State University. WiLLramM CHARVAT. 


FREUDIANISM AND THE Lrrerary Mind. By Frederick J. Hoffman. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1945. xviii, 346 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Hoffman’s study of Freudianism is comprised of four historical 
chapters: “Freudian Theory,” “Spread of Freud’s Theories,” “Freudian- 
ism—American and English,” and “The Problem of Influence”; six 
chapters containing analysis and interpretation of the writings of leading 
literary Freudians: James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Franz Kafka, Thomas 
Mann, Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, Conrad Aiken, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, and Dylan Thomas; and a final chapter, “Precursors of 
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Freud,” dealing chiefly with the influence of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 
The book demonstrates that Freud’s formulation of a philosophy of the 
“irrational” has provided a frame of reference for creative writing which 
has accounted for an appreciable amount of the diversity and psychologi- 
cal depth in modern literature. For the creative writer, Freudianism has 
provided a convenient though not wholly satisfactory escape from the 
scientific rationalism of the nineteenth century; and for the critic, it has 
provided devices peculiarly sharp for dissecting the predominant ma- 
terialism of the scientific age. But it has rarely met with wholehearted 
acceptance even among those writers who most readily recognize the 
importance of Freud’s contribution to modern thought. 

Of all the major writers who are Freudians by virtue of direct dis- 
cipleship or general acceptance of Freud’s theories, only Thomas Mann 
has found those theories entirely compatible with his aesthetic creed. 
Many have accepted Freud’s analysis and interpretation of the irrational 
because his essential concepts have provided a means of reaffirming psy- 
chic as opposed to material power in man’s experience. Few have rel- 
ished, however, the seemingly deterministic pattern of psychic phenomena 
which Freud posits. Still fewer have been willing to accept the funda- 
mental conclusion of Freud that conscious reason (scientific thought) 
can and must be enthroned over unconscious processes of the psyche; for 
much of the aesthetic gain derived from Freud’s revelation of the un- 
conscious seems to be cut away by his insistence that where id has been, 
there ego must be. To Mann this conclusion is an acceptable principle 
for an aesthetic which is not in conflict with scientific thought, but rather 
correlative to it; to others it has seemed in varying degrees a contradiction 
of Freud’s essential demonstration that there is in the psyche a power 
greater than reason. In the struggle which Freud describes between the 
id and the ego, the artist has tended to identify himself with the id and 
the analyst with the ego (perhaps as a result of the artist’s antagonism 
toward scientific thought of any sort), not wishing to admit that “in- 
spiration” can be made the handmaiden of conscious reason on any 
account. One infers that for the most part the modern writer has ac- 
cepted Freudianism only to adapt its theory to a predisposed romanticism 
or realism, Mann being the only thorough realist in the lot. 

Mr. Hoffman’s introductory chapter is valuable to the student who 
wishes to get an acquaintance with the theories of Freud which are of 
most importance to the study of literature. The reviewer knows of no 
other summary treatment which is better for the purpose. One recog- 
nizes, however, that the neophyte will be far from completely equipped 
by reading it, and that, on the other hand, reading it may prove to be 
difficult without some previous acquaintance with nonrational psychology. 
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This implies no failure on Mr. Hoffman’s part, but rather the complexity 
and importance of the subject to the student of literature. 

The chapters which present studies ot individual writers are stimu- 
lating and valuable for their interpretative criticism, but are limited in 
this respect because Mr. Hoffman sticks rather closely to his job of 
pointing up the writer’s indebtedness to Freud. The possibility of 
Freudian interpretation is often stated with such generality that the reader 
is left with little more than he has had in all probability before he comes 
to this book. The treatment of Conrad Aiken’s poetry is particularly 
disappointing in this respect. The question of influence is less important 
to the student than are the possibilities of interpretation, and the empha- 
sis on influence occasions a considerable amount of pro and con discus- 
sion which one may find more academic than enlightening. One recog- 
nizes the academic pressures which make the author’s concern with the 
question of influence so imperative, and yet one regrets that Mr. Hoff- 
man could not have indicated to some extent the importance of Freud- 
ianism to an understanding of numerous writers like T. S. Eliot (men- 
tioned once in a parenthetical and dubious reference to the “intellectual 
cynicism” of the Prufrock poems), who may admit no indebtedness to 
Freud and may feel that they owe none, but whose poetry is no less 
open to Freudian literary analysis than is the poetry of Conrad Aiken. 
Mr. Hoffman is on the side of safety in limiting his use of the term 
Freudian. Certainly the term has been glibly used, but complete limi- 
tation of the term to those writers who acknowledge Freud by name has 
dictated a book far less comprehensive than its title suggests. One won- 
ders whether Freudianism may not by this time be justified as a generic 
term for designating the great number of writers who have in common 
a profound concern with the unconscious and the nonrational in human 
experience. Expressionism has been used with considerably less appro- 
priateness to name the general family rather than the particular species 
who claimed it originally, and one hopes that until better terms have been 
adopted Freudian and Freudianism may be permitted a wider application 
than Mr. Hoffman seems to admit. 

Some of the most valuable passages in the book are quotations from 
letters written to the author by the several writers whom he interprets. 
The mere collection of these statements has been a worthy literary project, 
and one wishes occasionally that entire letters had been incorporated, in 
an appendix if not in the text. 

Mr. Hoffman’s diction sometimes leaves the reader puzzled or de- 
cidedly cold—as when one learns that “Thomas Mann is concerned 
primarily with the problem of making the biblical story psychologically 
creditable” (p. 227), or that one of Lewisohn’s characters “struggles un- 
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ceasingly, arguing with an analyst which he has conjured up and with 
whom he carried on a subconscious dialogue” (p. 284). The italics are, 
of course, the reviewer's. 

A “Selected Bibliography” (pp. 325-338) adds appreciable value to 
the book. 


University of Arkansas. Roy P. Baster. 


Porrrarr or New Neruertanp. By Ellis Lawrence Raesly. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. vi, 370 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Raesly has undertaken to study the cultural pattern of New 
Netherland. He deals not only with the spiritual life and thought of 
the people but with their social and political philosophy and with their 
literature. The book therefore is a regional study of one colonial cul- 
ture, here explored competently and authentically, that is long overdue. 
Its sources are official records and documents, burgher diaries, and con- 
temporary journals and histories of Dutch enterprise and colonization. 

If it draws heavily upon Netherland material almost to the exclusion 
of important German and Scandinavian elements, it can be argued that 
for the time and region treated the dominant culture was Dutch. Dutch 
ways were absorbed through marriage and imposed by political adminis- 
tration. It was their democratic spirit, their brand of social and legal 
justice, and their practical acumen which impressed the traveler to New 
Netherland and left a mark upon later institutions and a later literature. 

It is further significant for students of literature that the concluding 
chapter, “The New Netherland Muse” (pp. 262-330), is by far the longest 
in the book, and it is the most thorough treatment yet published of this 
important subject. Theirs has remained an alien literature in the sense 
that it linguistically held to the mother tongue at a period when, as the 
introduction concludes, “Dutch provincial culture moved into a dark 
age on its way to extinction.” But it is nonetheless an American culture. 
The prose narratives and the poetic flights were inspired by a love for 
the newly adopted world. They are as desirous to promote its advan- 
tages as anything to be found in the better-known works of John Smith, 
William Bradford, or Edward Johnson. The narrative and critical esti- 
mates of Jacob Steendam, Henricus Selijns, and Nicasius De Sille give a 
new and deserved importance to the work of those poets without claiming 
for theia a significance beyond their merits. 

The value of this study is seen especially in its judicious estimates 
of important New Netherland historians and chroniclers. It should lead 
to a renewed interest in the pioneer work of Henry Cruse Murphy (1810- 
1882), lawyer, politician, and scholar, who as minister to the Netherlands 
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under President Buchanan first became interested in the colonial heritage 
and began his unrivaled collection of early Americana, dispersed at 
auction in 1884. For it was Murphy who first translated the journals 
and voyages of David Pietersz de Vries and of Adriaen van der Donck, 
discussed at length by Mr. Raesly. It was Murphy also who discovered 
and translated the deservedly well-known journals of Jasper Danckaerts 
and Peter Sluyter. The same scholar’s Anthology of New Netherland; 
or, Translations from the Early Dutch Poets of New York, with Memoirs 
of Their Lives (New York, 1865) and his memoir of Jacob Steendam 
(The Hague, 1861) have been basic in this study. 


Portrait of New Netherland is a good omen. It is based on important 
and neglected sources, and it does for one colonial culture what yet must 
be done for many others. 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey. Tuomas H. Jounson. 


Ancestors’ Brocanes: The Literary Debut of Emily Dickinson. By Mil- 
licent Todd Bingham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1945. xiii, 
464 pp. $3.75. 

Bours or Metopy: New Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd Bingham. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1945. xxix, 352 pp. $3.00. 


The simultaneous publication of these books makes clear two facts: 
no full biography of Emily Dickinson has as yet been written, and the 
text of her poetry is still in an unextricated snarl. A definitive biography 
is in the realm of dream because it must be preceded by a definitive 
text, for which there seems at the moment little hope, since the tangle 
begun by Emily Dickinson herself is being continued by her editors. To 
achieve both the necessary text and the desirable biography will require 
time, patience, experienced literary scholarship, human understanding, 
and accessibility of manuscripts. 

In this present contribution to the growing literature on Emily Dick- 
inson, Ancestors’ Brocades, Mrs. Bingham recognizes the need for an 
accurate text of the poetry and knows that she is not writing the defini- 
tive biography. Her book is indeed not a biography at all, unless it be 
of a large part of her mother’s life; it is instead a painstaking unfolding 
of a situation which has taken over half a century to reach an outcome: 
the explanation of Mabel Loomis Todd’s role in the Dickinson melo- 
drama and the defense of her sudden retirement from the stage. Mrs. 
Bingham, a trained scholar in nonliterary fields, should be commended 
for her valiant attempt to be dispassionate in her presentation of a story 
which has influenced her own life. Her attempt to be dispassionate 
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leads to a certain top-heaviness, natural enough under the circumstances; 
and, also naturally under the circumstances, she does not manage com- 
plete scholarly detachment. The book had to be written, though its 
content will ultimately be absorbed into the future definitive biography. 

Mrs. Bingham has brought us a new collection of Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry. For fifty-five years the volumes have been coming off the presses 
in a battledore-and-shuttlecock of editors and publishers—Poems, Poems 
(Second Series), Poems (Third Series), The Single Hound, Complete 
Poems, Further Poems, Unpublished Poems. For fifty-five years Emily 
Dickinson has been discovered and lost and rediscovered. With each 
new appearance the reviewers have produced the same general contra- 
dictory responses of extravagant praise of her originality and bewildered 
irritation at her idiosyncrasies. For some time the note of approval has 
been sounded more and more consistently; she is established now, she 
has become American literature, she has an assured place (heaven help 
her!) in classroom anthologies. And with every dramatic disclosure of 
“hitherto unpublished” poems the perpetually surprised reviewers have 
coined the same remark: This volume contains some of the best of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry. 

The inevitability of this dictum and the temptation to echo it suggest 
the truth: that no single volume contains the “best” but that the best is 
scattered through all of them. If when reading poems in Bolts of Melody 
you find your breath caught at Emily Dickinson’s succinctness in reve- 
lation, you should recollect that your breath has been similarly caught 
before by lines. and phrases in Complete Poems or Further Poems or 
Unpublished Poems. You find familiar subjects in this present volume: 
nature and people, life and death and the limbo between which awaits 
the individual lost in the wilderness of self-analysis. You find the same 
unmistakable stamps of Emily Dickinson’s technique, most commonly 
assonance and ellipsis, and the same hard glittering condensation of 
expression. You find, moreover, the same conspicuous flaw, which seems 
to me not a flaw of poetic technique but of logic—the stunning attack 
on a theme and the almost imperceptible decline to an anticlimax. 

Definitive text, like definitive biography, is in the future; and when 
it comes it will certainly be a text with variants, more useful to scholars 
than to the common reader. Emily Dickinson herself long ago defeated 
the possibility of any other kind, just as she may have defeated the pos- 
sibility of definitive biography. She knew herself very well, both as a 
poet and as a human being. If she often failed to make final revision, 
she knew precisely why and tells us in twelve lines on page 228 of Bolts 
of Melody: 
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“Shall I take thee?” the poet said 
To the propounded word. 
“Be stationed with the candidates 
Till I have further tried.” 


The poet probed philology 
And when about to ring 
For the suspended candidate, 
There came unsummoned in 


That portion of the vision 
The word applied to fill. 
Not unto nomination 
The cherubim reveal. 


Nothing could be more definite or illuminating on the subject of the 
poet’s vacillation; and nothing could be more exact than her own state- 
ment of the central concern of her existence than two lines in a poem on 
page 292: “Of consciousness, her awful mate, The soul cannot be rid.” 
That particular kind of absorption does not make for good biographical 
hunting—except on the periphery. 

Nevertheless, in spite of difficulties, in spite of Emily Dickinson’s 
own spoken and tacit warnings, in spite of an ancient bitterness which 
has ominously threatened to focus biography away from its proper 
center and which sometimes dangerously infects the biographers them- 
selves, scholars must labor with the problems of biography and text. 
For every interim addition (such as Mrs. Bingham’s books) toward con- 
summations devoutly to be wished we should return thanks. 


Mount Holyoke College. Sypney R. McLean. 


ANNALS OF THE New York Srace. Vol. XIV [1888-1891]. By George 
C. D. Odell. New York: Columbia University Press. 1945. xvi, 
935 pp. $8.75. l 
Dr. Odell’s long labor has now brought his survey of entertainment in 

New York down to the summer of 1891. Just how prodigious that 

labor has been is suggested by his statement in this volume that errors 

like one of those he points out in Allston Brown’s 4 History of the 

New York Stage are “inevitable, I believe, when you don’t do all your 

work yourself, even to the last agony of research, proof-reading and index- 

making. ...” Whether agonizing or not, the research continues to be 
relentless as it pieces together from the old newspapers and playbills not 
` only the story of the major playhouses of what is now Greater New York, 
but also the record of the German, French, Italian, Yiddish, and Chinese 
theaters, as well as of the Metropolitan Opera House and the various 
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` concert halls. But not content with this ample assignment, the historian 
also lists, as in previous volumes, all vaudeville programs, amateur the- 
atricals, lectures, freak shows, and dime museum offerings, and even finds 
room for balls, picnics, strawberry festivals, candy pulls, and cockfights. 
Truly the word “stage” in Professor Odell’s vocabulary is of an elasticity. 
Yet having found these trifles in his search for larger game, he is wise 
to include them as a part of the cultural pattern of what has long been 
one of the great amusement centers of the world. 

But naturally it is as a chronicle of the “legitimate” drama in English 
that this vast work has its special value. And in this respect Volume XIV 
has an interest and appeal beyond any of its predecessors in the series, for 
Professor Odell has now reached the point in his narrative at which, 
as an undergraduate at Columbia, he became an incurable theatergoer; 
consequently, much of the account takes on a vividness and a warmth 
that spring from his deeply cherished recollections. To the reader’s great 
satisfaction these portions, while setting down all necessary facts, read 
more like a mellow autobiography than the juiceless thing stage annals 
too often become. Comments such as these are frequent: “I can still 
hear Zefhe Tilbury’s gurgling rustic laughter, and can still see the exqui- 
site beautiful Perdita of Miss Anderson, in palest green vestments, a 
vision of loveliness never to be forgotten, and never since equalled in all 
my years of constant playgoing.” “I never saw such acting [as that of 
Jefferson, Gilbert, and Mrs. John Drew in The Rivals], and shall never 
see its like again.” “It [Augustus Thomas’s Alabama] was a sweet play 
... and I enjoyed it thoroughly, like the unsophisticated young man I 
was—especially as I saw it in company of two very charming, unspoiled 
young ladies.” 

If the writer resorts to a good many superlatives in this volume, it 
must be remembered that he is here dealing with one of the greatest 
periods in the history of American acting. Daly’s superb company, cen- 
tering about John Drew, James Lewis, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and Ada 
Rehan, was at its height, while in various theaters about town were to 
be seen—to name but a few celebrities—Mary Anderson, Clara Morris, 
Kate Claxton, Rose Coghlan, Helena Modjeska, Otis Skinner, Richard 
Mansfield, Maurice Barrymore, Joseph Jefferson, E. H. Sothern, Lawrence 
Barrett, and Edwin Booth, though the last two were now nearing the 
end of their careers. . 

Dr. Odell declares, and. rightly, that no such array of talent or genius 
could be assembled today. And yet it might be argued that the ablest 
players of our time are meeting a very different standard of acting no 
less well. The day of bravura acting has passed, together with the ro- 
mantic dramas to which it was adapted; but the more quiet, restrained 
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style demanded by the best realistic plays of the present also requires the 
mastery of a difficult art and probably a greater awareness of the actuali- 
ties of human nature. For it is a noticeable fact that, except for the 
Shakespearean dramas, the average play reported in Volume XIV is more 
conspicuous for its theatricalism than for its psychological truth. Never- 
theless, I envy Dr. Odell those rich experiences in the theater of the late 
eighties and early nineties, in comparison with which ours of today seem 
pallid. 

But as we browse through this large book we detect a faint fore- 
shadowing of coming changes. Somewhat tentatively Ibsen began to 
find his way into the New York theaters, with the eventual result of more 
stress on plays of ideas and less on plays that encouraged brilliant acting 
for its own sake. Another premonition is evident in the rise of Charles 
Frohman, who was to be prominent in the syndicate that would turn 
the theater into a “big business”—a teridency whose ill effects are pain- 
fully apparent in 1946. 

In the field of music the record set forth in this book is marked by 
some high accomplishments and even higher promise. At the Metropoli- 
tan, German opera, to be sure, was unimpressive except for the art of 
Lilli Lehmann; in fact, Wagner was banned by the management for the 
season of 1891-1892. But the company was splendidly equipped for 
Italian and French opera, with the great, though aging, Patti and 
Campanini, and such other distinguished singers as Tamagno, Albani, 
and Nordica, while just ahead lay the era of the de Reszkes and others 
of “that wonderful group [to quote Professor Odell] which made the 
decade of the ‘90s the most illustrious in the history of opera in New 
York.” And the opening of Carnegie Hall in 1891 presaged greater 
achievements on the concert platform than the town had yet known. 

As in previous volumes the author increases the readableness of his 
account by a succession of chatty comments and humorous turns of 
phrase, some of them labored, many of them really amusing. Refreshing 
it is to corne upon an unrivaled authority who refuses to clothe his sub- 
ject in pedantic solemnity. Yet the Annals of the New York Stage 
must be judged chiefly not by its reader-appeal but by its utility as a 
work of reference. Here it seems to me it falls short in only one minor 
particular: titles of plays appear without either italics or quotation marks 
to aid one’s search down the large page thickly strewn with capitals. 
This small handicap, however, is forgotten as one explores the exceptional 
resources of the indexes, the making of which must have been a stag- 
gering task in itself. In Volume XIV the index occupies 147 pages, with 
all entries of any importance made sufficiently descriptive to guide one 
to the desired reference with a minimum of effort. Here is a typical 
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entry: “Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A, cast at Star, 25; scene from, by 
children, 53; 158; revived at Daly’s, cast, 224; read by George Riddle, 464; 
with Misses Phelps and Fischer, 751.” Furthermore, the index is based 
not only on titles and proper names, but also on subjects, including very 
minor ones. For example: “Alligators and crocodiles exhibited,” “Ama- 
teur acting,” “Birds, performing,” “Continuous perforinances,” “Female 
Impersonations by Men,” “Long Runs for plays,” “Negro Minstrels,” 
“Variety (vaudeville).” The grateful reader soon discovers that anything 
in the text is in the index. 

The author does not essay the role of fact-interpreter in his Annals, 
but as a fact-gatherer he must have established some sort of world record. 
The fourteen volumes run to 9172 pages of text, totaling over 4,000,000 
words, And the end is not yet. May Professor Odell be spared to com- 
plete his task. 

New Jersey College for Women. Orar SUMNER Coan. 


A Hisrory oF tHE ENGLISH THEATRE ar New Orveans, 1806-1842. By 
Nelle Smither. Reprinted from the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 
Vol. 28, Nos. 1-2. January-April, 1945. 


This book is in two parts, the first of 194 pages, a running account 
of the English theater in New Orleans from 1806 through 1842; the 
second of 211 pages, four appendices which list in turn the English per- 
formances chronologically, and after 1818 almost day by day in these 
years; and alphabetically the plays; the actors, singers, and special artists; 
and the playwrights, each with brief annotations. Through most of these 
years two theaters were in use. The terminal date of 1842 is selected 
because the American Theatre burned down in that year, the New St. 
Charles Theatre opened on January 18, 1843, and the domination by 
Noah Ludlow and Sol Smith as its managers “marks the beginning of 
a new era.” 

The first part furnishes annals of the English theater in New Orleans 
rather than a history. There is no description of general conditions, and 
only a few summaries are offered in a brief introductory chapter. The 
performances and casts of each season are presented in turn. These 
are based, as the author points out, on newspaper announcements which 
may have been modified at the last moment. Shakespeare was the most 
used of the dramatists, with 361 performances; Richard III, presented 58 
times, was his most popular play. John Baldwin Buckstone came next 
with 340 performances of 36 plays. Fifty-eight American writers were 
represented, twelve of them from New Orleans, not including those 
actor-authors who were only temporarily in the city. In the first years, 
performances were by strolling players, but in 1818 Noah Ludlow brought 
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from Tennessee a company to give performances for an entire season, 
and “in the early 1820’s New Orleans became a part of the theatrical 
‘circuit’ and in rapid succession was visited by almost all of the important 
stars of the day.” Some came by sea, others down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, led to undertake the arduous journey, as one of the managers 
commented, by Mammon and fame. 

Scattered through the annual records are interesting bits of informa- 
tion, but on the whole they offer monotonous reading. Lists of other- 
wise unknown artists, the inimitable A, the accomplished B, C, late from 
Diury Lane, inspire a faint melancholy even when diversified by Ethi- 
opian imitators, a frog impersonator, experimenters in mesmerism, eques- 
trian shows (New Orleans seems especially to have favored these), and 
opera. So far as is noted, New Orleans seems to have contributed nothing 
unusual to American theatrical history. Its pattern is that of the usual 
stock companies, with visiting stars, and the customary benefits, though 
I do not remember to have seen before a benefit (May 28, 1824) for the 
carpenters, billposters, doorkeepers, engineers, etc. The managers showed 
considerable enterprise in putting on new plays. Thus London Assur- 
ance, produced in London in March, 1841, was presented in New Or- 
leans in December; and similar timeliness was illustrated by the per- 
formances of Money and The Lady of Lyons. The play list shows 
some interesting examples of old plays: Lee’s Alexander the Great, 
Addison’s Cato, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
Davenant and Dryden’s adaptation of The Tempest, Massinger’s The 
Fatal Dowry, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The Roman Actor, Otway’s 
The Orphan and Venice Preserved, etc. 

The book is admirably arranged for easy reference and is competently 
done, filling in an informative way an important space in the over-all 
picture of American theatrical conditions in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 


The University of Colorado. Gerorcz F. Reynotps. 


Tue Mippre Span. Persons ann Praces, Volume IJ. By George San- 
tayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 187 pp. $2.50. 


“The study of [systems of philosophy],” writes Santayana, “is a part 
of the humanities, initiating us into the history of human life and mind; 
it is not the pursuit of science or salvation” (p. 156). In The Middle 
Span, the second of a probable three volumes of his autobiography, he 
continues his evocation of memories of persons and places which have 
contributed to his highly individual philosophy. The period covered ex- 
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tends from his student days in Germany in 1886 to his retirement from 
the Harvard faculty in 1912. 


His narrative is not chronological; rather he confesses to “picking out 
such points as interest me now in my personal retrospect” (p. 59), but 
the aesthetic principle of choice is more than whimsy, as he would imply. 
This autobiography is designed as a work of art, and no single volume 
can stand by itself. With the second, its basic intent and form begin to 
be more clear. His intent is to expound his philosophy by revealing his 
personality, and to reveal his personality by frank discussions of the per- 
sons and the places rather than the books or the abstractions that remain 
vivid to him in old age, and important by that fact alone. The resulting 
art form is close to that.of the portrait except that the method, impossible 
to painting, is indirect. The Santayana that is a philosophy as well as 
a man is slowly revealed. The book takes shape. 


This Santayana is representative of nothing American, nothing mod- 
ern, yet at the same time it probes modern America. “I was,” he con- 
fesses, “and I liked to remain, an unrecognized wanderer,” “an inveterate 
stranger” in “a decadent age” (pp. 22-23). His zest for experience, which 
is great, is derived from his “constant sense of the animal basis of spirit,” 
and his “disrespect for any claim on the part of the spirit to govern the 
world” (p. 149). Alien alike at Avila, his hereditary, and in Cambridge 
and London, his adopted homes, he became a “free and disinterested 
thinker,” believing “compulsorily and satirically, in the existence of this 
absurd world” (p. 155). Lacking, even more than any other American, 
the sense of anchorage to a specific culture and time, he sought from his 
college days onward a consistent point of view to give aesthetic form to 
his life. Success in this effort makes the record of his experience a deeply 
human document. His lack of humor alone keeps him from the high 
place among skeptics and satirists, most of them of Latin blood like him- 
self, to which his shrewd insights and his stylistic mastery entitle him. 

, ,, Lhe, places that contributed most to the shaping of his point of view 
wererof two kinds; the nonintellectual-life of a Spanish rural town and 
the sophistication of Harvard Yard.and: London. In.spite of tight bonds 
with his’ sisters and associates at Avila, detachment makes him a merci- 
less critic. In his cousin Elvira he recognizes the instinctive possession 
of the Castilian philosophy which he shared: “one that teaches us that 
all conditions are bearable, all dignities trumpery, and wisdom simply 
the gift of making the best of whatever is thrust upon us” (p. 78). But 
he was not, like Elvira, caught in the web of Castilian life as his Boston- 
bred sister Susana tragically became. Similarly, he could absorb and 
evaluate without becoming identified with the moral and intellectual life 
everywhere in the United States, “earnest, meager, vague, and hopeful” 
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(p. 178); and that of England, where the primacy of the physical and 
moral nature over the intellectual prevented man from an understanding 
of the world while giving him an incentive to live in it (p. 40). 


The casual reader will enjoy his discussions of persons rather more 
than those of places. A whole chapte: devoted to his lifelong friend, 
Bertrand Russell, would alone make the book worth writing. That com- 
plex character emerges by a few deft but sympathetic strokes in under- 
standable if not likable form. Most of the other portraits are of less 
distinction in themselves, idle, rich, young Americans for the most part, 
introduced because they shared with Santayana the “field of action and 
of thought” (p. 131) provided by the detachment of their wealth, culture, 
and travel. Many of them supply component parts for the character of 
Oliver in The Last Puritan, the epitome of the Harvard youth whom 
Santayana reluctantly taught and cordially admitted to friendship, es- 
pecially when they met abroad. Of other men of distinction, the por- 
traits of C. E. Norton, William James, Barrett Wendell, and John D. 
Rockefeller contain the truth that makes one wince, the sympathy that 
is imperfect. 


It is too soon to make a judgment of Santayana’s autobiography as a 
whole, both because it is obviously unfinished and because we are not 
yet prepared in this country to admit and to evaluate a skeptic in our 
literature. It is safe to predict, however, that, should the philosophers 
ever disown him—and they might well do so because of the predom- 
inance of the personal over the systematic in his philosophy—this auto- 
biography will enlarge the place in literary history made for him by his 
novel. The United States tias produced and recognized romantic writers 
of the first order, but only three other critics and skeptics—Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry James, and Henry Adams—have achieved literary mas- 
tery. Perhaps Santayana will take his place in this company as a major 
figure. It is significant that all four achieved critical detachment by 
expatriation. 


University of Pennsylvania. Rosert E. SPILLER. 


BRIEF MENTION 


A. Woo.tcotr: His Life and His World. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1945. 386 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Adams has written an immensely readable book and a very 
honest one. With no desire either to denigrate or to whitewash his 
subject, he has made a conscientious effort to present the Woollcott that 
personal acquaintance and extensive study actually revealed to him. The 
resulting portrait is a medley of inconsistencies. Selfish, self-pampered, 
greedy of the limelight, brutally cruel, gratuitously insulting, positively 
revolting at times, hated by many, Mr. Adams’s Woollcott was also un- 
ostentatiously generous, genuinely affectionate, highly sentimental, a tre- 
mendous worker, “indifferent to any consideration of color, race, or class,” 
self-forgetfully loyal where his deepest convictions were concerned, on 
occasion a truly gallant spirit, best loved by those who knew him best. 
This may or may not be the “real” Woollcott, but it is the one this 
biographer has found by much searching and has presented with con- 
vincing vividness. Be it further said to Mr. Adams’s credit that, in spite 
of a rare opportunity, he does not labor the psychoanalytical explanation 
of this strange personality, does not attempt to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery with the aid of Freud, but mainly allows the demonstrable facts 
to speak for themselves. And the sum total of these facts bears out the 
author’s statement that Alexander Woollcott “will be longer remembered 
for what he was than for what he did.” 

New Jersey College for Women. OraL SUMNER Coap. 


Tue Resirta oF Liserat Epucation. By Fred B. Millett. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., [1945.] xi, 179 pp. $2.00. 


With the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Professor 
Millett undertook this survey of the decline of the humanities and of 
their revitalization in certain liberal arts colleges as a result of experi- 
mental programs, courses, and teaching devices. For good measure he 
adds a chapter on the disappointing quality of the teaching personnel in 
the humanities. He concludes with an indication that there are con- 
siderable grounds for hope that the humanities will regain their lost 
ascendancy if the objectives of education are clarified, if the incubus of 
the old-line graduate school is destroyed, and if intellectual interchange 
among all faculty members puts an end to departmental specialization. 
Aware of the slow change which renovates colleges, he hopes that some 
small academic college will organize a humanistic graduate school 
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planned and operated on almost completely novel lines. Because of the 

many penetrating remarks upon the teaching of literature, this book is 

a “must” item for those who desire to keep abreast of their profession. 
Department of State Harry R. Warrer. 
Washington, D. C. 


ErrzaserHan Srunies AND Oruer Essays iN Honor or Grorce F. Reyn- 
orps. University of Colorado Studies. Series B. Studies in the Hu- 
manities. Vol. 2, No. 4. Boulder, Colorado. 1945. x, 387 pp. $2.50. 


A few essays on American topics are included in this Festschrift, for 
example: “First American Performances of Some English Plays,” by 
Martin S. Shockley; “The American Historical Novel,” by Ernest E. 
Leisy; “More Roots for Leaves of Grass,” by Edna D. Romig; and “ ‘O, 
Tempora! O, Mores! A Juvenile Poem by Edgar Allan Poe,” edited by 
Jay B. Hubbell; “The Image of the New World,” by Howard Mumford 
Jones; and “ ‘Violina, by Fitz-James O'Brien,” edited by Francis Wolle. 


C. G. 


Tue Question or Henry James: A Collection of Critical Essays. Edited 
by F. W. Dupree. New York: Henry Holt and Company. [1945.] 
xxii, 302 pp. $3.75. 

Twenty-five essays and one poem on James, by authors ranging from 
T. W. Higginson and W. D. Howells to W. H. Auden and Philip Rahv, 
are reprinted in this volume. Lyon N. Richardson’s bibliography of 
James, from his volume in the American Writers Series, is included as 
an appendix, along with an “Index of James Characters and Titles.” 
Mr. Dupree’s Introduction is light in weight, but the collection is useful. 


C.G. 


Firry Years or Best SELLERS 1895-1945. By Alice Payne Hackett. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Co. 1945. viii, 140 pp. $3.00. 


The chief material in this volume consists of a reprint of the lists of 
best sellers 1895-1945 which originally appeared in the Bookman or the 
Publishers’ Weekly. Under the list for each of the years there is a 
running commentary connecting the history of publishing with the social 
history of the times. Four pages (131-134) are devoted to “Best Sellers 
before 1880.” A section listing “American Best Sellers 1880-1945 in Order 
of Sales,” is followed by another which arranges the books alphabetically. 
Frequently, of course, the estimate of the sales of any given book is 
merely a guess, for the problem of determining the actual figures is often 
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insoluble. Two short chapters on “The Structure of the Best Seller” 
and “Best Seller Subjects” are of less value, but the selective bibliography 
is very useful, particulary for scudents of twentieth-century taste. Max 
Nordau’s famous work appears on page 11 as Regeneration and Whittiet 
is named James Greenleaf on page 133, but in spite of such shortcomings 
this little book is the most useful discussion of its subject which has thus 


far appeared in print. 
C.G. 


A Hisrory or Unrrarianism: Socinianism and Its Antecedents. By Earl 
Morse Wilbur. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1945. 
xiii, 617 pp. $6.00. 

This able work is the first scholarly effort to trace the history of 

Socinianism in Europe up to the time of the development of eighteenth- 


century rationalism. 
C.G. 


Warr Wuirman. Selected and with Notes by Mark Van Doren. The 
Viking Portable Library. New York: Viking Press. 1945. 698 pp. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Van Doren’s Introduction to this volume is competent and sen- 
sible, and his selections from Whitman’s verse and prose will meet with 
the general approval of such teachers as may wish to use this handy 


volume as a textbook. 
C.G. 


A BrsiiocrapHy or Earry Securar American Music [18th Century]. 
By Oscar George Theodore Sonneck. Revised and Enlarged by Wil- 
liam Treat Upton. Washington, D. C.: The Library of Congress. 
1945. xvi, 616 pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Upton’s revision of Sonneck’s monumental bibliography follows 
the original plan of the 1905 edition but adds a considerable mass of new 
materials and makes improvements of various sorts. The result is that 


a good work has been made a better one. 
C.G. 


A Survey or CartHoLic Lrrerature. By Stephen J. Brown, S. J., and 
Thomas McDermott. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
[1945.] ix, 249 pp. $2.50. 

Part three of this book is devoted to North and South America. In 
the pages (124-151) dealing with Catholic literature in the United States 
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Mr. McDermott charges American authors of his church with being “too 
imitative of and concerned with the English Catholic Revival.” 
C.G. 


Tue Ace oF Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1945. xiv, 577 pp. $5.00. 


This book is neither a biography of Andrew Jackson nor an orthodox 
history of the United States during his presidency. It is, rather, a study 
of the rise and decline of Jacksonian democracy carried down to the time 
when the new Republican party became heir to what was still alive in the 
Jacksonian tradition. Mr. Schlesinger has a talent for portraiture, and 
under his hands many blurred figures of the past come alive—notably 
Amos Kendall and John Van Buren. In earlier studies of Jacksonian 
democracy the West has bulked too large; Mr. Schlesinger insists that 
“many of its controlling beliefs and motives came rather from the East 
and South than from the West.” So far as the East is concerned, he has 
brilliantly demonstrated his view. Jacksonian democracy had no great 
contemporary spokesman or interpreter comparable to Jefferson or Lin- 
coln or Locke and no earlier historian to make so illuminating a re- 
interpretation of the meaning of the movement. The Age of Jackson 
includes admirable chapters on “Jacksonian Democracy as an Intellectual 
Movement,” “Jacksonian Democracy and Utopia,” “Jacksonian Democ- 
racy and Literature,” and other chapters on the relation of the movement 
to law, industrialism, and religion. In the chapter on “Jacksonian De- 
mocracy and Literature” Mr. Schlesinger states his purpose as “simply to 
indicate some of the direct responses of writers to politics”; but here 
and elsewhere in the book he does much more than this. Literature is 
one of his important sources, and he uses it—unlike many other historians 
—with an understanding of its nature and of its limitations as evidence. 
Bryant, Whitman, Hawthorne, Bancroft, and Brownson recur again and 
again and in such a way as to relate their writings to Jacksonian de- 
mocracy. He points out that studies of Cooper have suffered “from an 
imperfect appreciation of the radical extent to which Cooper’s views 
changed from 1834 to 1850.” More, I think, should have been made of 
Poe, Melville, Holmes, and others who were oftener critics than sup- 
porters of Jacksonian democracy. 

Admirable as the book is, it is by no means a complete history of 
the period. It is a sympathetic reinterpretation of a movement, and 
such men as Webster, Clay, and Calhoun appear in far less admirable 
roles than Senator Benton. In his Preface, from which I have quoted, 
Mr. Schlesinger seems to promise a reinterpretation of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy in the South as well as in the East, but the promise is only in 
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part fulfilled. In his Bibliography Southern newspapers and magazines 
are almost entirely absent. Finally, I mention a trivial error because Mr. 
Schlesinger is by no means the first and probably will not be the last to 
make it. In referring to friends of John Taylor “stopping a night at 
Caroline,” he implies that Caroline was the name of a town or a plan- 
tation; it is, however, the name of the Virginia county in which Taylor 
lived. 


Arsum oF American History, Volume II, 1783-1853. James Truslow 
Adams, Editor in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor; Thomas 
Robson Hay, Associate Editor; Atkinson Dymock, Art Director. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1945. xii, 418 pp. $7.50. 

The second volume in this useful and attractive series deals with a 
period in which there were more illustrations to choose from than was 
true of the earlier volume. The editors have reproduced many pictures 
which are of great historical value. In so excellent a book it seems 
almost ungracious to point out that on page 114 the picture of the en- 
trance hall at Monticello is printed upside down. 


‘THe CorRESPONDENCE OF Bayard Taytor AND PauL Hamitron Hayne. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Charles Duffy. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1945. xii, 111 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Duffy has brought together in one volume nineteen letters 
by Taylor and twenty-seven by Hayne, most of which have not been 
published before. The correspondence, initiated by Hayne, began in 
1859, was interrupted by the Civil War, but was resumed in 1869 and 
continued until Taylor died in 1878. These letters are a notable illustra- 
tion of the pleasant relations existing between certain Northern and 
Southern writers in a period marked by much bitterness. Hayne was 
clearly the one who kept the correspondence alive, for Taylor’s letters, 
friendly though they always are, seem hurriedly written. Taylor’s 
promised visit to “Copse Hill” never took place, and the two writers 
never saw each other. Hayne’s letters throw a gloomy light on the plight 
of the Southern author, but they yield interesting comments on Morris, 
Hardy, Lanier, and Whitman, whose poetry he disliked. In one of the 
last of his letters (pp. 94-95) Hayne gives more frankly than in anything 
he published his estimate of William Gilmore Simms the man. Pro- 
fessor Duffy has ably performed his duty as the editor of such a volume. 
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Maine Sources in “Tue House or tHe Seven Gases.” By Thomas 
Morgan Griffiths, Maine State Historian. Waterville, Maine: [The 
Author]. 1945. viii, 49 pp. 

This study, expanded from an article in the New England Quarterly 
for September, 1943, is, as Mr. Griffiths points out in his Preface, a by- 
product of “a larger study of books, manuscripts and documents relating 
to the Waldo patent in Maine and its succession of proprietors in the 
Waldo, Flucker, and Knox families. It ventures to suggest some of the 
historical and biographical facts in their family records for which parallels 
may be found in the imaginary Pyncheons and their estate in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s romance. The parallels which are presented here are only 
a selected few of the more obvious similarities which exist. They are 
offered to the public for the first time in the hope that they may throw 
additional light on Hawthorne’s habitual use of historical places and 
people in his stories to blend with the creatures of his own imagination.” 
The book contains some useful illustrations and maps. 


Sececrep Writincs or WasHINcTON Irvine. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Saxe Commins. New York: The Modern Library. [1945.] 
xx, 669 pp. $0.95. 

Within the limits of a single volume of less than seven hundred pages 
Mr. Commins has managed to include eight selections from The Sketch 
Book, eight from The Alhambra, three from Bracebridge Hall, five from 
Tales of a Traveller, three from Wolfert’s Roost, and in addition the 
whole of Knickerbocker’s History of New York. For the last of these’ 
perhaps Mr. Commins should have used the text of the first edition, as 
Professors Williams and McDowell did for their volume in the Ameri- 
can Authors Series. 


Best Srorizs oF Jack Lonpon. Garden City, N. Y.: The Sun Dial Press. 

[1945.] 311 pp. $1.00. 

Of the twenty-one short stories here conveniently brought together, 
the best seem as good as the best passages in London’s novels. In re- 
reading some of them, one is struck by various ways in which London 
seems to have anticipated Steinbeck and Hemingway. 


A Strong, a Lear, a Door: Poems by Thomas Wolfe. Selected and Ar- 
ranged in Verse by John S. Barnes, With a Foreword by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1945. x, 166 pp. 
$2.50. 

A few years ago Mr. John Hall Wheelock brought out a volume of 
poetic passages selected from the novels of Thomas Wolfe under the 
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title The Face of a Nation. Now Sergeant Barnes has compiled a some- 
what smaller volume of selections and has arranged them as verse. The 
choice of selections seems excellent, and a reader who knew nothing of 
Wolfe would probably not suspect that these lines were written as prose. 
How the printer arranges either verse or prose on the page is not per- 
haps a very important matter. Possibly the new arrangement may repel 
some reader who thinks he dislikes poetry and is disconcerted to find 
himself mistaken. Wolfe himself, so he said, wanted more than any- 
thing else to be a poet. He is a conspicuous example of a generalization 
suggested by George R. Stewart a few years ago—that contemporary 
novelists have steadily encroached upon the territory once held to be 
the exclusive province of poetry. 


A Srare Universiry Surveys tHE Humanities. Edited with a Foreword 
by Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. Adams, Harry K. Russell. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1945. xii, 
262 pp. $4.00. 

This volume—one of the University of North Carolina Sesquicenten- 
nial publications—is divided into four parts. In Part I Wallace E. Cald- 
well gives a historical survey of the humanities at the University of 
North Carolina from 1795 to 1945. Of the eleven chapters in Part H, 
two are of particular interest to readers of this journal: George C. Taylor’s 
“Literature: The Beast in Man” and Paul Green’s “Literature: The Crea- 
tive in Man” (which in expanded form has been published separately by 
the same publishers as Forever Growing: Some Notes on a Credo for 
Teachers). Part II treats Medicine, Law, Business, and Journalism—the 
last is ably discussed by Gerald W. Johnson. Part IV consists of an ad- 
mirable essay by Norman Foerster on.“The Future of the Humanities 
in State Universities,” which is much the best thing of its kind which this 
reviewer has seen. 


Tue Suorr Srorres or Henry James. Selected and Edited, with an In- 
troduction by Clifton Fadiman. New York: Random House. [1945.] 
xX, 644 pp. $3.00. 

Of James’s approximately eighty short stories, Mr. Fadiman has se- 
lected seventeen and présented them in chronological order. Each story 
is followed by a Note in which the story is discussed. Both Notes and 
Introduction are in Mr. Fadiman’s best vein. One might quarrel with 
Mr. Fadiman for not including “The Turn of the Screw” or some other 
favorite, but James wrote many more than seventeen good short stories, 
and Mr. Fadiman has selected his stories “in such a way as to profile 
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James’s development and bring out in relief the themes that absorbed 
his creative imagination over a period of more than a quarter of a 
century.” 


Tue BesT AMERICAN Snort Srortes 1945 and The Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Short Story. Edited by Martha Foley. With decorations by 
Angna Enters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1945. xiv, 
397 pp- $2.75. 

“This anthology, The Best American Short Stories,” the editor re- 
marks in her Foreword, “was founded thirty years ago by the late Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien to counteract the market system of short-story writing 
and reading.” For the past five years Miss Foley has continued the 
annual series with taste and skill. After reading the year’s crop of stories, 
so-called “experimental writing,” she notes, is now rarely met with; “The 
hard-boiled school and the school of understatement in writing seem 
nearly to have vanished”; and “Writers no longer are afraid of their 
emotions.” She pays tribute to the smaller magazines—especially the 
Sewanee Review—for the high quality of the stories they publish. 


Cart Van Doren. Selected by Himself. [The Viking Portable Library.] 
New York: The Viking Press. 1945. x, 628 pp. $2.00. 


In this volume Mr. Van Doren has included two complete books: 
What Is American Literature? and Swift, which he regards as his best 
book. There are also selections from Other Provinces, from Benjamin 
Franklin, from Three Worlds (including a notable account of Elinor 
Wylie), and from Secret History of the American Revolution. “Spy to 
Paris,” now printed for the first time, was originally written as the open- 
ing chapter of the Secret History. From some ninety introductions 
which he has supplied for various books, Mr. Van Doren has reprinted 
those to Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin and The Travels 
of Baron Munchausen. Mr. Van Doren states in his Foreword: “I am 
essentially and primarily a biographer.” Granting this, one may yet wish 
that his critical writings were somewhat more fully represented here. 


Tug Sourn Carona Rice Prantation: As Revealed in the Papers of 
Robert F. W. Allston. Edited by J. H. Easterby. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. [1945.] xxii, 478 pp. “$5.00. 

Of the various books on the subject this is the first to be based on a 
substantial body of plantation records and letters. Without such docu- 
ments, Professor Easterby feels, “the rice-plantation tradition will be in 
danger of suffocation at the hands of sentimentalists.” Allston’s daughter, 
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Mrs. Elizabeth W. Allston Pringle, a criend of Owen Wister, wrote two 
interesting books—A Woman Rice Planter (1913) and Chronicles of 
Chicora Wood (1922)—but she made little use of the family’s extensive 
plantation records. The present volume, sponsored by The American 
Historical Association, prints a carefully chosen and well-edited ‘selection 
of the numerous Allston papers. 


Lay My Burven Down: A Folk History of Slavery. [Tllustrated.] Edited 
by B. A. Botkin. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press. 
[1945.] xxii, 286 pp. $3.50. 

The volume is made up of selections from the Slave Narrative Col- 
lection of the Federal Writers’ Project. Mr. Botkin was asked to pre- 
pare a book “which would give at once the flavor of the entire collection 
and the social patterns revealed in the series, while keeping literary ex- 
cellence to the forefront.” The materials, as the editor suggests, are 
closer to folklore than to history. “Many [of the narratives],” he finds, 
“are damaged or weakened by internal contradictions and inconsistencies; 
obvious errors of historical fact; vague, confused, or ambiguous state- 
ments; lapses of memory; and reliance on hearsay rather than firsthand 
experience.” “As a mixture of fact and fiction, then, colored by the 
fantasy and idealization of old people recalling the past, the narratives 
constitute a kind of collective saga of slavery.” One might with such 
materials contrast the plantation tradition of the whites with that of the 
ex-slaves. The book is put together with the same expert skill as Mr. 
Botkin’s earlier Treasury of American Folklore and Folk-Say. 


Mayor American Writers. Edited by Howard Mumford Jones and 
Ernest E. Leisy. Revised and Enlarged Edition. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1945. xxiv, 1828 pp. $4.50. 


The new edition of this text, which first appeared in 1935, contains 
three hundred more pages than the first. A number of twentieth-century 
authors have been added: Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, MacLeish, Menck- 
en, Lewis, Hemingway, and Ellen Glasgow. In the earlier portion of 
the book Jefferson and Emily Dickinson have been added, and William 
Byrd and Bret Harte omitted. 


Humor or America. [Edited by] Max J. Herzberg & Leon Mones. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. [1945.] xii, 417 pp. $1.60. 
An interesting collection intended for use in secondary schools. 


J. B. H. 


` ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Horst Frenz (In- 
diana University), John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. 
Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist 
University), John Jaques (Columbia University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio 
State University), Ernest L. Marchand (Stanford University), J. H. 
Nelson (University of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Case School of Ap- 
plied Science), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), C. Doren 
Tharp (University of Miami), Frederick B. Tolles (Swarthmore College), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College). 

Items for the check list to be published in the March, 1946, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Lewis Leary, Box 4633 Duke Station, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 


I. 1609-1800 

[Brown, Cuartes Brocxpen] Snell, George. “Charles Brockden Brown: 
Apocalypticalist.”. Univ. of Kansas City Rev., IV, 131-138 (Winter, 
1944). 

[FRaNKLIN, Benjamin] Bridgewater, Dorothy Wildes. “Notable Addi- 
tions to the Franklin Collection.”: Yale Univ. Libr. Gaz., XX, 21-28 
(Oct., 1945). 

Additions from the Alexander Biddle Papers to the Mason-Frank- 
lin Collection. 

Cohen, I. Bernard. “How Practical Was Benjamin Franklin’s Science?” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXIX, 284-293 (Oct., 1945). 

Franklin was interested “primarily in science itself and scientific 
research for its own sake, and was never limited by considerations only 
of what might be useful.” 

[Freneau, Pure] Marsh, Philip. “The Griswold Story of Freneau and 
Jefferson.” Amer. Hist. Rev., LI, 68-73 (Oct., 1945). 

“Freneau’s insistence that he was an independent editor and Jeffer- 
son’s denial of personal influence appear substantially as true today as 
in heated political battles of 1791 to 1793.” 

[JEFFERSON, Tuomas] Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. “Thomas Jefferson’s Re- 

ligion.” Lutheran Church Quar., XVIII, 300-305 (July, 1945). 
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Jefferson believed in God (but not the Trinity), in immortality, 
and in Christ as the teacher of the best philosophy of life. 
{Lapp, Josep Brown] Leary, Lewis. “The Writings of Joseph Brown 
Ladd.” Bull. of Bibl., XVII, 131-133 (Jan.-April, 1945). 
[Me1n, Jonn] Alden, John E. “John Mein: Scourge of Patriots.” Publ. 
of Col. Soc. of Mass. (1943), pp- 571-599- 
Bookseller and pro-British propagandist during the Revolution. 
[Miscettanzous} Huth, Hans. “Pierre Eugène du Simitiére and the 
Beginnings of the American Historical Museum.” Penna. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., LXIX, 315-325 (Oct., 1945). 
Oliver, Peter. “The Boston Theatre, 1800.” Publ. of Col. Soc. of Mass. 
(1943), PP- 554-571- 
Review of “the variety of theatrical entertainment proffered the 
Boston public in 1800.” 
Paine, Gregory. “American Literature a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.” 
Stud. in Phil, XLII, 385-402 (July, 1945). 
Readers in America from 1789 to 1795 found a worthy and varied 
literature. 
II. 1800-1870 


[Atcorr, Louysa May] Stern, Madeleine B. “Louisa M. Alcott’s Self- 
Criticism.” More Books, XX, 339-346 (Oct., 1945). 

Letters, journals, and prefaces reveal that Miss Alcott knew pre- 
cisely what she could do and, still more important, what she could 
not do. If she underrated her genius, she did not underrate the de- 
sirability of seeking only the attainable. 

[Cooper James Fenimore] Hicks, Granville. “Landlord Cooper and 
the Anti-Renters.” Antioch Rev., V, 95-109 (Spring, 1945). 

Lyman, Susan E. “‘I Could Write You a Better Book than That My- 
self?” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., XXIX, 213-241 (Oct., 1945). 

Twenty-five letters from Cooper to Andrew T. Goodrich, publisher, 
between May and October, 1820, mainly about proofs and publication 
of Precaution, with references to his next novel, The Spy. 

[Emerson, Raren Waroo] Arms, G. W. and others. “Emerson’s Days.” 
Expl., IV, n.p. (Nov., 1945). 

[Ervin, Jonn Wiruerspoon} Gregorie, Anne King. “John Witherspoon 
Ervin.” S. C, Hist. and Gen. Mag., XLVI, 166-170 (July, 1945). 

Biographical sketch of the South Carolina novelist and short story 
writer. 

[Funt, Trmoruy] Morris, Robert L. “Three Arkansas Travelers.” Ark. 
Hist. Quar., IV, 215-230 (Autumn, 1945). 

A summary of accounts of the territory given by Timothy Flint, 

Washington Irving, and Frederick Gerstaecker. 
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[Hawrnorne, Natuantey] Fogle, Richard H. “Ambiguity and Clarity 
in Hawthorne’s “Young Goodman Brown.” NEQ, XVIIL 448-465 
(Dec., 1945). 

The two elements are interrelated to produce the story’s character- 
istic effect. 

Goodspeed, Charles E. “Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Museum of the 
East India Marine Society.” Amer. Neptune, V, 266-272 (Oct., 1945). 

Zangwill, O. L. “A Case of Paramnesia in Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
Character and Personality, XIII, 246-260 (March-June, 1945). 

An extended psychological analysis of Hawthorne’s experience at 
Stanton Harcourt. 

[Irvinc, Wasuincron] See Trmorny Fuint above. 

[Lincoin, ApraHaM, Dahlberg, W. A. “Lincoln the Wit.” Quar. Jour. 
of Speech, XXXI, 424-427 (Dec., 1945). 

As politician, “he was, among other things, the satirist and wit.” 

Warren, Louis A. “Herndon’s Contribution to Lincoln Mythology.” 
Indiana Mag. of Hist., XLI, 221-244 (Sept., 1945). 

“There is no collection of writings, consisting of manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, recorded traditions, fragments of folklore, and personal 
reminiscences, which has contributed more definitely to the current 
opinion of Abraham Lincoln’s private life, than the . . . Herndon 
collection.” 

[ McHenry, James] Coad, Oral S. “James McHenry: A Minor American 
Poet.” Jour. of Rutgers Univ. Library, VIII, 33-64 (June, 1945). 

First installment of a group of poems contained in McHenry 
manuscripts. 

[Mervue Herman] Auden, W. H. “The Christian Tragic Hero.” 
N. Y. Times Book Rev., Dec. 16, 1945, pp. 1, 21. 

Contrasts Captain Ahab’s doom and its classic Greek prototype. 

Hillway, Tyrus. “Melville’s Billy Budd.” Expl, IV, n.p. (Nov., 1945). 

It is the suffering of “Starry” Vere, far greater than that of the 
innocent Handsome Sailor, that makes this a great work of art. 

Oliver, Egbert S. “Melville’s Goneril and Fanny Kemble.” NEQ, XVIII 
489-500 (Dec., 1945). 

The Goneril of The Confidence-Man grew out of Melville’s tisk 
‘edge of Fanny Kemble, who was a near neighbor in Lenox for the six 
years preceding the writing of this savage caricature, rather than out 
of the novelist’s disillusionment. 

Watters, R. E. “Melville’s ‘Isolatoes.’” PMLA, LX, 1138-1148 (Dec. 
1945). 

Throughour his works Melville displayed his belief that happiness 
is not obtainable by the individual in isolation, but may be found in 
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shared experiences. In his criticism of the voluntary Isolato—the man 
who would forsake the common continent of humanity to maroon 
himself on his own island—Melville may have had in mind Donne’s 
metaphor: “No’ man is an Island, intire of it selfe; every man is a 
peece of the Continent, a part of the maine.” 

[Neat, Jonn] Guest, Boyd. “John Neal and ‘Women’s Rights and 
Women’s Wrongs.” NEQ, XVIII, 508-515 (Dec., 1945). 

Neal aided in crystallizing and clarifying arguments that were to 
gain an increasing momentum and to culminate in the rapid growth 
of coeducation and present-day political rights for women. 

[Por, Encar Arran] Cowley, Malcolm. “Aidgarpo.” New Republic, 
CXIII, 607-610 (Nov. 5, 1945). 

Though Poe stands apart from American life, two aspects of his 
work should not be overlooked: “Living in the great age of Ameri- 
can invention and the first age of American showmanship, he dis- 
tinguished himself in both fields.” A little foreign to Americans, Poe 
found in Baudelaire the ideal translator. 

Hubbell, Jay B. “ʻO, Tempora! O, Mores!’ A Juvenile Poem by Edgar 
Allan Poe.” Univ. of Col. Stud., ser. B, Il, 314-321 (Oct., 1945). 

Examines the authenticity and the publication of “the earliest poem 
of any length which we have from Poe’s pen.” 

Jones, P. Mansell. “Poe and Baudelaire: the ‘Affinity? ” Mod. Lang. 
Rev., XL, 279-283 (Oct., 1945). 

Such influence as there may be is of the kind that evades the toils 
of the comparative method: “What usually results from a sensitive . 
comparison of the French with the American poems is a feeling of 
difference.” 

[THorzav, Henry Davin] Adams, Raymond. “Thoreau’s Sources for 
‘Resistance to Civil Government?” Stud. in Phil, XLII, 640-653 
(July, 1945). 

Thoreau drew from Emerson, Garrisonian Non-resistants, and 
William Paley, but “rejected much from all three” and “so refashioned 
the material and so individualized it and so intensified or dramatized 
it that it has become his own.” 

Allen, Francis H. “Thoreau’s Collected Poems.” AL, XVII, 260-267 
(Nov., 1945). 

An examination of Carl Bode’s Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau 
in which doubt is cast on the ascription to Thoreau of “Carpe Diem.” 
Dr. Bode in a “Rejoinder,” pp. 267-269, concedes that the poem was 
not written by Thoreau, “but is instead the work of Dr. Thomas Hill, 
twenty-first president of Harvard.” 
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Brawner, James Paul. “Thoreau as Wit and Humorist.” So. Atl. Quar., 
XLIV, 170-194 (April, 1945). - 

Thoreau was a “fresh and original wit, whose serious and impas- 
sioned writing is lighted by a pervasive quality of humor.” 

[Wuurrier, Jonn GreenteaF] Dolbee, Cora. “Kansas and “The Prairied 
West’ of John G. Whittier.” Essex Inst. Hist. Col, LXXXI, 307-347 
(Oct., 1945). 

The first installment of a study of Whittier’s contribution to free- 
dom in Kansas, 1853-1861, in relation to his general treatment of the 
antislavery cause. 

McEuen, Kathryn A. “Whittier’s Rhymes.” Amer. Speech, XX, 51-57 
(Feb., 1945). 

[Miscetzanzous] Anon. “Liberty Through Democracy: The Lesson of 
Tocqueville.” Times Lit. Supp., June 9, 1943, pp. 261-267. 

Coats, Nellie M. “A Rare Midwestern Spelling Book.” Indiana Hist. 
Bull., XXII, 300-302 (Oct., 1945). 

Peter Bailey’s Defining Orthographer, and Youth's Plain Guide to 
Pronunciation and Reading (1815), “a rather early and relatively scarce 
textbook.” 

Emch, Lucille. “An Indian Tale by William J. Snelling.” Minn. Hist., 
XXVI, 211-221 (Sept., 1945). 

Reviews the works of Snelling, an “early figure in the literary 
annals of the Northwest,” and reprints his “The Last of the Iron 
Hearts” from the American Monthly Magazine of 1836. 

Flanders, Bertram Holland. “Humor in Ante-Bellum Georgia: The 
Waynesboro Gopher.” Emory Univ. Quar., I, 149-156 (Oct. 1945). 

An account of the “only original comic paper published in Geor- 
gia,” which appeared from May to December, 1860. 

Lillard, Richard D. ed. “A Literate Woman in the Mines: The Diary 
of Rachel Haskel.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XXXI, 81-89 (June, 1944). 

Evidence on books and reading habits in a Nevada community in 
1867. i 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies: 1830-1860.” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXIX, 207-219 (July, 1945). 

Streeter, Robert E. “Association Psychology and Literary Nationalism 
in the North American Review, 1815-1825.” AL, XVII, 243-254 
(Nov., 1945). 

Archibald Alison provided the aesthetic psychology needed by the 
zealous nationalist writers in the North American Review who de- 
sired to order their ideas in accordance with established patterns of 
critical thought. : 


25 Voli? 
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Swan, Marshall W. S. “Gustavus Vasa Again.” Scand. Stud, XVII, 
307-316 (Nov, 1945). 
Discusses the popularity of William Abbott’s Swedish. Patriotism, 
a “stirring melodrama about Sweden’s renaissance liberation,” from 
1819 to 1851. 
White, Luke M., Jr. “The American Publishing Scene, 1831-1858.” 
Madison Quar., V, 154-164 (Nov., 1945). 
An excerpt from Henry William Herbert and the American Pub- 
lishing Scene, 1831-1858 (Newark, New Jersey, 1941). 


Ill. 1870-1900 


[Apams, Henry] Baym, Max I. “Henry Adams and the Critics.” Amer. 
Schol., XV, 79-89 (Winter, 1945-1946). 

Adams enjoyed the spectacle of his “failure” in a double sense: on 
the stage as an actor, and from the wings as an onlooker, Adams’s 
failure-image was in full consonance with the knowledge that the 
“only competition worthy of a wise man is with himself.” 

Silver, Arthur W. “Henry Adams’ ‘Diary of a Visit to Manchester.’ ” 
Amer. Hist. Rev., LI, 74-89 (Oct., 1945). 

The Diary is interesting today, not only for the information it 
contains, but also for its revelation of young Adams as a competent 
appraiser of public opinion. 

[Brerce, Amprose] Snell, George. “Poe Redivivus.” Arizona Quar., 
I, 49-57 (Summer, 1945). i 

Bierce and Hearn wrote in the Poe tradition. 

[Cremens, SamurL LancHorne| Clemens, Cyril. “F. D. Roosevelt and 
Mark Twain.” Dalhousie Rev., XXV, 339-341 (Oct., 1945). 

Report of the award by Mr. Clemens of the Mark Twain Gold 
Medal to the late President. 

Lederer, Max. “Mark Twain in Vienna.” Mark Twain Quar., VIL, 
1-12 (Summer-Fall, 1945). 

[Dicxinson, EmıLY ] Davidson, Frank. “Some Emily Dickinson Letters.” 
Indiana Quar., I, 113-118 (Oct., 1945). 

Three hitherto unpublished letters by Emily Dickinson to Mrs. 
Haven, written probably in 1858-1859. 

Matthiessen, Francis O. “The Problem of the Private Poet.” Kenyon 
Rev., VII, 584-597 (Autumn, 1945). 

If we are to enter into the full nature of what it meant to be a 
poet in Emily Dickinson’s circumstances, we must print each manu- 
script in toto as the special case it is. 

Pommer, Henry F. “Dickinson’s The Soul Selects Her Own Society.” 
Expl., Ill, n.p. (Feb., 1945). 
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The problem raised concerning the use of “valve” in the last two 
lines is answered by reference to the first definition of the word in 
the NED. 

[Eccreston, Epwarp] Randel, William. “Edward Eggleston’s Library at 
Traverse des Sioux.” Minn. Hist, XXVI, 242-247 (Sept. 1945). 

Reproduces a list of Eggleston’s books in his private library in 
Minnesota. 

. “Zoroaster Higgins: Edward Eggleston as a Political Satirist in 
Verse.” AL, XVII, 255-260 (Nov., 1945). 

Eggleston’s knowledge of the Hoosier dialect revealed in The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster was shown in a political satire on General 
McClellan in 1864 and in a blast at Tweed and his cronies in 1871. 

[Freip, Eucene] Flanagan, John T. “Eugene Field after Sixty Years.” 
Univ. of Kansas City Rev., XIII, 167-173 (Spring, 1945). 

[ Hearn, Larcapio] See Amerose Bierce above. 

{Howeirs, Witt1am Dean] Arms, George. “A Novel and Two Let- 
ters.” Jour. of Rutgers Univ. Libr., VIII, 9-13 (Dec., 1944) 

Two letters by Howells reveal the novelist’s painstaking attempt to 
be accurate even when fantastic. 4 Woman's Reason had been writ- 
ten five years before its completion, a fact that explains some of its 
weaknesses. 

[James, Henry] Brown, E. K. “James and Conrad.” Yale Rev., XXXV, 
265-285 (Dec., 1945). 

Where James is weak, Conrad is strong: if to the excellences of 
The Golden Bowl were added the strong sense of the external world 
that Conrad so powerfully communicates in Lord Jim, James’s kind 
of fiction would obtain its absolute. 

Grossman, James. “The Face in the Mountain.” Nation, CLXI, 230-232 
(Sept. 8, 1945). 

A number of parallels to situations and characters in the works of 

Henry James are found in the plays of George S. Kaufman. 
[MarxHaM, Epwin] Goldstein, Jesse Sidney. “Escapade of a Poet.” 
Pacific Hist. Rev., XIII, 303-313 (Sept., 1944). 

A pivotal happening in the life of Markham—part of a proposed 
biography. 

[Prescorr, Wii1iam Hicxxinc] Angus-Butterworth, L. M. “William 
Hickling Prescott.” So. Atl. Quar., XLIV, 217-226 (April, 1945). 

Prescott’s intensive training for his task as a historian, his stern 
self-discipline and regularity of existence in order to overcome physical 
disabilities, and his merits and reception as a historian. 
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{Remincron, Freperick] Allen, E. Douglas, comp. “Frederick Reming- 
ton—Author and Illustrator.” Bull. of the N. Y. P. L. LI, 895-912 
(Dec. 1945). 

A list of Remington’s illustrations and articles published in pe- 
riodicals between 1886 and 1913. 

{SHaw, Henry Wueeter] Jones, Joseph. “Josh Billings: Some Yankee 
Notions, of Humor.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Engl. (1943), pp. .148- 
161. 

(Smiru, Francis Hopxinson] Hornberger, Theodore. “The Effect of 
Painting in the Fiction of F. Hopkinson Smith (1838-1915).” Univ. 
of Texas Stud. in Engl. (1943), pp. 162-192. 

[Wirman, Warr] Coad, Oral S. “Seven Whitman Letters.” Jour. of 
Rutgers Univ. Libr., VIII, 18-26 (Dec., 1944). 

Seven hitherto unpublished letters to William Sloane Kennedy 
offer a reaffirmation of Whitman’s poetic faith. 

[MiscetLangous] Holman, Harriet R. “Matthew Arnold’s Elocution 
Lessons.” NEQ, XVIII, 479-488 (Dec., 1945). 

John Wesley Churchill (1839-1900), Professor of Elocution at 
Andover Seminary, enabled Arnold to be heard from the lecture 
platform. 

Stern, Madeleine B. “The Mystery of the Leon Brothers.” Publ. WeeRly, 
CXLVIII, 2228-2232 (Nov. 17, 1945). 

First of a series on nineteenth-century American publishers and 
booksellers. Leon is noted for Catalogue of First Editions of Ameri- 
can Authors (1885). 


IV. 1900-1945 
[Benét, SrepHen Vincent] Wiley, Paul L. “The Phaeton Symbol in 
John Brown’s Body.” AL, XVII, 231-242 (Nov. 1945). 

Benét employs the Phaeton symbol as a source of imagery, as a 
unifying device, and as an indicator of the two dimensions of time to 
which Jack Ellyat’s spiritual history is adjusted. The second dimen- 
sion corresponds to the “lost year” of adventure symbolized by the 
ride of the charioteer. 

[Crasz, Mary] Anon. “Mary (Coyle) Chase.” Cur. Biog, VI, 12-14 
(Oct., 1945). 

(Crane, Harr] Waggoner, Hyatt Howe. “Hart Crane and the Broken 
Parabola.” Univ. of Kansas City Rev., VIII, 173-177 (Spring, 1945). 

Crane, for all his interest in “articulating a new synthesis of 
America,” ended as a “poet of pure and gleaming passages in a setting 
of obscurity and chaos.” 
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[Enor, THomas Stearns] Hausermann, P W. “ ‘East Coker’ and “The 
Family Reunion?” Life and Letters Today, XLVII, 32-38 (Oct., 
1945). 

Discusses the fundamental similarity of theme and structure in 
Eliot’s poem and play. 

Hodin, J. P. “The Condition of Man Today: An Interview with T. S. 
Eliot.” Horizon, XII, 83-88 (Aug. 1945). 

Lea, Richard. “T. S. Eliots Four Quartets.” Adelphi, XXI, 186-187 
(July-Sept., 1945). 

Nitze, William A. “The Waste Land: A Celtic Arthurian Theme.” 
Mod. Phil., XLIII, 58-62 (Aug. 1945). 

Pope, John C. “Prufrock and Raskolnikov.” AL, XVII, 213-230 (Nov. 
1945). 

Mrs. Garnett’s translation of Crime and Punishment was a major 
source of inspiration for Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock”: what Eliot states negatively, Dostoevski states positively, and 
so nearly in the same terms that each statement illuminates the other 
with peculiar clarity. 

[Frrzceratp, F. Scorr] Embler, Weller. “F. Scott Fitzgerald and the 
Future.” Chimera, IV, 48-55 (Autumn, 1945). 

Among modern writers Fitzgerald “best illustrates the agonized 
search for the true inner self.” 

Schneider, Isidor, “A Pattern of Failure.” New Masses, LVII, 23-24 
(Dec. 4, 1945). 

Fitzgerald’s “third and conscious crack-up” came in the thirties 
when a social consciousness could not be avoided. 

Troy, William. “Scott Fitzgerald: The Authority of Failure.” Accent, 
VI, 56-60 (Autumn, 1945). 

Fitzgerald’s awareness of his intellectual PETEA which he 
shared with the majority of American novelists of his time, illustrates 
his perception of the fact that art without intellect is not likely to 
emerge beyond the plane of perpetual immaturity. 

[Frosr, Rosert] Cook, Reginald L. “Robert Frost: A Time to Listen.” 
Coll. Eng., VII, 66-71 (Nov., 1945). 

Frost’s talk, like his poetry, is the crystallization of what he him- 
self is—a wise, neighborly man, rooted and seasoned in New England 
soil and climate, who possesses the two most cherishable gifts of a 
writer: creative thought and a personal idiom. 

[Grascow, Erren] Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev., Dec. 2, 1945, p. 2. 
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Ellen Glasgow had an “untiring interest in the technique of the 
novel, but she never forgot that its cornerstone is its concern with 
characters.” 

Canby, Henry Seidel. “Ellen Glasgow: A Personal Memory.” SRL, 
XXVIII, 13 (Dec. 22, 1945). 

[ Green, Juren] Brock, Ignatius W. “Julien Green: A French Novelist 
with a Southern Background.” Emory Univ. Quar., 1, 31-43 (March, 
1945). 

[Pounp, Ezra] Canby, Henry Seidel. “Ezra Pound.” SRL, XXVIII, 
10 (Dec. 15, 1945). 

{Repriier, Acnes] Flanagan, John T. “A Distinguished American Es- 
sayist.” So. Atl. Quar., XLIV, 162-169 (April, 1945). 

Miss Repplier is one of our unforgettable and distinguished essay- 
ists by virtue of her fusion of erudition and casualness, her imper- 
turbable temper, her variations of essay style, and her lack of offensive 
subjectivity. i i 

[Rosivson, Epwin ArLincron) Winters, Yvor. “Religious Ideas in the 
Didactic Work of E. A. Robinson.” Ariz. Quar. I, 70-85 (Spring, 
1945). 

[Sremseck, Jonn] Gannett, Lewis. “John Steinbeck: Novelist at Work.” 
Atl. Mo., CLXXVI, 55-61 (Dec., 1945). 

Steinbeck’s letters to his literary agents reveal his early restlessness, 
recurring creative patterns, false starts, his absorption in creation and 
subsequent fatigue, and his occasional anger at critics: a singularly 
honest record of what the novelist thought about what he was writing 
when he was writing it. 

[ Warren, Rosert Penn] Southard, W. P. “The Religious Poetry of 
Robert Penn Warren.” Kenyon Rev., VII, 653-676 (Autumn, 1945). 

[Wrper, THornton] Adler, Henry, “Thornton Wilder's Theatre.” 
Horizon, XII, 89-98 (Aug., 1945). 

[ Woxrr, Tuomas] Powell, Desmond. “Of Thomas Wolfe.” Ariz. Quar., 
I, 28-36 (Spring, 1945). 

Pugh, C. Elton. “Of Thomas Wolfe.” Mark Twain Quar., VIL, 13-14 
(Summer-Fall, 1945). 

[Wricut, Ricuarp] Ellison, Ralph. “Richard Wright’s Blues.” Antioch 
Rev., V, 198-211 (June, 1945). 

[MiscetLangous] Allen, Charles. “American Little Magazines, 1912- 
1944.” Indiana Quar., 1, 45-54 (April, 1945). 

“A great part of the renaissance force that has dominated American 
literature since around 1912 has been generated by our little maga- 
zines.” 
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` Brashear, Minnie M. “Missouri Literature since the First World War.” 
Missouri Hist. Rev., XL, 1-20 (Oct., 1945). 

The work of Missouri-born poets like T. S. Eliot, Sara Teasdale, 
Marianne Moore, Langston Hughes, and the Ozark writers is, both 
in substance and technique, representative of the most important 
trends in American poetry as a whole. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “For Postwar Writers.” New Republic, CXIII, 751- 
752 (Dec. 3, 1945). 

Writers of the wartime and postwar generation have better oppor- 
tunities than were offered their immediate predecessors. 

Chandler, Raymond. “Writers in Hollywood.” Atl. Mo., CLXXVI, 
50-54 (Dec., 1945). 

Dempsey, David. “The Novelist and the Soldier.” N. Y. Times Book 
Rev., Dec. 9, 1945, pp. 1, 28, 30. 

“In the fighting man’s private world truth lies deeper than the 
skirmish.” 

Loveman, Amy. “Balancing the Books for 1945.” SRL, XXVIII, 11-12, 
38, 48 (Dec., 1, 1945). 

An accounting of literary debits and credits. 

Stewart, Randall. “American Literature between the Wars.” So. Atl. 
Quar., XLIV, 371-383 (Oct., 1945). 

Though predominantly pessimistic, American writing of this pe- 
riod was not negative or altogether despairing: “The old positive 
forces were not dead; they were rooted too deep in man’s nature 
to die.” l 

Van Gelder, Robert. “The World of Books at War’s End.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev., Dec. 2, 1945, pp. 1, 16. 

Walker, Robert H. “G. I. Jargon: Its Perils and Pitfalls.” SRL, XXVIII, 
7-8, 37-39 (Nov. 3, 1945). 

Because World War II, the central experience of this generation, 
will be the dominant theme in imaginative writing, writers must know 
what kind of language soldiers wrote and spoke. 


V. GENERAL 


Anon. “The ‘Straw Hat’ Theater: Joseph Corré.” Amer. Notes and 
Queries, V, 51-54 (July, 1945). 

A Frenchman, said to have been a British Army cook, went into 
the catering business and, in 1800, opened a “Summer theater” in New 
York. 

. “The ‘Straw Hat’ Theater (II): From 1897 Upward.” Amer. 
Notes and Queries, V, 67-69 (Aug., 1945). 
The efforts of a number of pioneers, 
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; 

Adams, Ramon F. “Cowboys Bendin’ an Elbow.” Southwest Red., 
XXX, 329-334 (Summer, 1945). Ñ i 

The cowboy’s “genius for rich inventiveness creates words and 
phrases wet with novelty.” 

Altrocchi, Julia Cooley. “Uncle Sam’s Folklore.” Coll. Engu: VII, 132- 
142 (Dec., 1945). 

Blanck, Jacob, ed. “The Bibliography of American Literature.” Publ. 
Weekly, CXVIII, 2242-2273 (Nov. 17, 1945). 

Specimens of the collations for the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica’s bibliography. 

Bond, Donald F., and Carriére, Joseph M. “Anglo-French and Franco- 
American Studies: A Current Bibliography.” Romanic Rev, XXXVI, 
161-190 (Oct., 1945). 

Part II, “Franco-American Studies,” covers pages 171-190. 

Brace, Marjorie. “Thematic Problems of the American Novelist.” Ac- 
cent, VI, 44-53 (Autumn, 1945). ' 

The American novelist cannot write seriously without alienating 
himself from the values of his society, and at the same time he can- 
not function apart from his audience. 

Catlin, George B. “Adventures in Journalism: Detroit Newspapers 
since 1850.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XXIX, 342-376 (Sept., 1945). 

Eliot, Frances Hopkinson. “The Glory That Was Cambridge.” Atl. Mo., 
CLXXVI, 61-62 (Sept., 1945). 

The daughter-in-law of Harvard’s President Eliot recalls some of 
the unusual Cambridge “characters” she has known over a period of 
sixty-odd years. 

Fast, Howard. “Realism and the Soviet Novel.” New Masses, LVII, 
15-16, 25-26 (Dec. 11, 1945). 

Because Soviet novelists have the “science” with which to examine 
life, “dialectical materialism,” they are “armed far better than we are 
with the tools of an understanding society.” 

Hamilton, Sinclair. “Early American Book Illustration.” Princeton 
Univ. Libr. Chron., VI, 101-126 (April, 1945). 

A suggestive review of book illustration from the woodcut and 
wood engraving of the seventeenth century to late nineteenth-century 
illustrations. 

Jones, Joseph. “Bibliography: Present Day English.” Amer. Speech, 
XX, 214-218 (Oct., 1945). 

Lash, John S. “On Negro Literature.” Phylon, VI, 240-247 (Third 
Quarter, 1945). 

A plea for inclusion of Negro writers in courses in American 
literature, for an integration of “Negro literature” and “American 
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literature,” rather than the separate pigeon-holing often practiced 
today. ` 


"Treviño, S. N. “Bibliography: Phonetics.” Amer. Speech, XX, 218-220 


(Oct., 1945). 
Walcutt, Charles Child. “The Regional Novel and Its Future.” Ariz. 


Quar., I, 17-27 (Summer, 1945). 
Weaver, R. M. “Scholars or Gentlemen?” Coll. Eng., VII, 72-77 (Nov., 
1945). 
A discussion of cultural developments in the Old South. 
Wittke, Carl. “National Unity and Cultural Diversity.” Amer.-Germ. 
Rev., XI, 31-32, 36 (Feb., 1945). 
Selections from the field of immigrant contributions to the United 
States. 
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